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CHAPTER L 

I MOST peculiar child, certainly," 

Snch was the opinion prononnced of Violet 
1 Ellison by her uncle John, as his little niece 
lell; the room where, for some time, she had been hold- 
ing such grave converse with her two uncles, as children 
of twelve are not often wont to hold. 

Mr. Ellison addressed this remark to his brother, a 
dergj-man, who was sitting opposite to him at a table, 
which was littered all over with papers. 

Eeceiving no reply, however, he repeated it, throwing 
it this time into the form of a question. 

" A most peculiar child, is she not ? " 

The clergyman hesitated a moment or two before he 
answered. Some words suggested themselves to his 
mind by way of reply, but either he shrank from giving 
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expression to them, or he did not think they would be 
understood. 

"Yes," he said at last, "I suppose she is peculiar. 
At least, I do not think there are many children like 
her." 

" I'm glad none of mine are," replied Mr. Ellison ; 
" I should imagine they were going to die if they were. 
Beligion isn't natural at that age." 

" I don't know that it's natural at any age," replied 
the clergyman, as he completed the selection he was 
making from the papers before him, and gathering up a 
large packet into his hand, left the room. 

He went from it to the bedroom exactly above, where 
he felt pretty sure that his little niece Violet had pre- 
ceded him. 

He was mistaken, however. 

The room was so dark that he could not tell who was 
in it ; but on his saying softly, as he entered, " Violtft !" 
it was not Violet's clear treble voice that replied, bat the 
deep sepulchral tones of a man lying in bed at the 
further end of the room. 

" Violet is not here. I can't think what has become 
of her. I've been wanting her this hour." 

" She has just left her uncle John and myself in the 
saloon," replied the clergyman. "I made sure she had 
returned to you. She is always in such a hurry to get 
back to your .room, and I was afraid we had been detain- 
ing the poor little maid quite beyond the bounds of even 
her patience, though she is such a dear patient angel. 
What have you been wanting, Alfred? " he added. "Is 
it anything I can do for you ? " 

" I want the windows opened," replied the sick man 
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somewhat querulously. "I told Eeuben to close the 
jalousies and leave me to rest for an hour. But I 
haven't been able to sleep at all ; and I should think 
he'd been gone for three hours, the time has seemed so 
1 ong. I want some light let in, and some fresh ice^ but 
most of all, I want Violet." 

The clergyman gratified the first of these desires by 
drawing the muslin curtains, opening the jalousies, and 
pushing back the windows. The branches of yellow 
jasmine thrust themselves into his hand as he did so, 
and gathering some of the sprays, he brought them to 
his sick brother. 

'^ You are so fond of this jasmine," he said. 

" Planted," the sick man replied, " on the day my 
children were christened. We hesitated long that morn- 
ing as to whether our little daughter should be called 
* Jasmine' or 'Violet.' Her mother was determined 
that she should bear the name of one or other of her 
favourite flowers." 

" And you persuaded her to let it be 'Violet,'" said 
the clergyman. ** You must be more than ever glad that 
you did so. She could not well be more fittingly named." 

And ringing the bell, which was to summon a servant 
whom he should send in search of some fresh ice, he 
sat down beside his brother's bed. 

The sprays of yellow jasmine lay upon the white 
coverlet, and the sick man fixed his eyes on them. 

"Twelve years ago," he said, "twelve long years, and 
yet it seems a short time, though so much has hap- 
pened in it. It seems but yesterday that Annette and 
I stood together by the porch of what was then our new 
and pretty house and planted this jasmine. And now 
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»he in gone, and I am going, and tbe boose too. Tell 
me aboat it, Ernest. Is all settled ? " 

^' Yes/' said Ernest. *^ Mr. Bonltbj is willing to bnr 
tbe wbole place/' 

'' Just as it is ? " 

^SJast as it is, witboat oar doing anything in the 
way of repairs. He will take it completely off oar 
bands^ and give ns the sam yonr lawyer proposes." 

*' And that will pay off every debt, and leave Violet 
decently provided for ? " 

''More than decently provided for, Alfred," replied 
the clergyman, tenderly. '^ Yonr darling will have at 
leaMt five hnndred a year of her own." 

''And she will live with John,'* continued the sick 
man, *' and be educated with his children ? " 

" Ych/' said the clergyman; "it seems the best 
arrangement we can make, though I never wished so 
much in all my life before that I had a home of my 
own to offer her. I should dearly have liked to have. 
htul hor with mo — to have t>een, so far as it was pos- 
NiblCf in all renpocts as a father to her. But she will be 
nty Npooial charge, Alfred. She always has been, in one 
way, you know. She has never been out of my heart 
or ])ray<)rH. Hut now she will be more to me than ever. 
I will watch over hor tenderly, prayerfully, devotedly." 

41io (lying man hold out his thin white hand to his 
brotlu^r. 

•* You wore always the best of us, Ernest," he said, 
'* though you wore the youngest. I always respected 
you moro tluin I did John, oven in those early days 
when ho was hold up to us a pattern for us to shape 
our livoH by. I would rather trust my treasure to you 
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than to any one. My poor little motherless treasure ! 
Fetch her for me, Ernest. I mnst see her. I can't 
think why she does not come. Perhaps she's ill. 
Perhaps all this excitement has been too much for her." 

Ernest Ellison went in search of the child. He 
remembered how white she had looked as she left the 
saloon, and feared lest it might be as his brother said. 

But all his fears were quickly dissipated, as, knocking 
at the door of the sitting-room, appropriated especially 
to Violet's use, he received a summons to " come in " 
from the sweetest of voices, and was greeted, on his 
obeying the summons, with the sweetest of smiles. 

" Your father is asking for you, Violet," he said, as 
he came forward, and shook hands with the lady by 
whose side Violet was sitting. 

" I will go at once," she replied. 

And as she rose to do so, her uncle observed the tear 
marks on her cheeks, which told him why she had not 
gone before. 

" I am quite brave now, mademoiselle," she added, 
turning to the sweet-looking lady, " and happy too." 

" Which means," said Mr. Ellison, after the child 
had left the room, " that the poor little thing has been 
getting all her sorrow over with you here before going 
to her father." 

" Getting it over in the best way, and receiving the 
best comfort," he added, as he took up an open Bible 
that lay on the table. 

But it was a French one, -and he laid it down. 

" Do you usually read the French Bible together ? " 
he asked. 

** Generally," she replied. " Violet knows both Ian- 
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guages equally well^ but I am most at home in French, 
and we have always had our Scripture lessons together 
in this language. We were having our usual Scripture 
reading when her uncle sent for her. Or rather, I 
should say, we had just finished it. I am glad we had, 
for I see that some of the truths that lesson taught us 
have been of special use in comforting and supporting 
her." 

The Scripture lesson had been about the coming of 
the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, to announce to her 
the birth of Jesus, and in those twelve verses of the first 
chapter of St. Luke the little girl had found not only 
instruction for her mind, but deep spiritual teaching for 
her soul. To her, too, it had seemed as though an 
angel had been sent — an angel who was the " Power of 
God " — ^bidding her not to fear, since One was born into 
the world who was so great in power, in wisdom, and 
in love, that He could comfort the sorrows and supply 
the needs of all. 

"And so," said Mr. Ellison, "you made our httle 
Violet feel that even the humblest of maidens can share 
in the joy felt by the blessed Virgin, when the words 
were addressed to her, * Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured. The Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
among women.' " 

" Yes," said mademoiselle ; ** I think that she sees 
that every one in whose heart the Lord Jesus is born, 
has realised something .of the Virgin's joy, and can re- 
joice in the honour and blessing bestowed upon her." 

"And my little Violet is amongst these favoured 
ones." 

" Indeed she is," said mademoiselle, earnestly. 
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She was, indeed. When first she had sought out her 
governess it had been to throw herself into her arms, 
and weep out her heart there, with the feeling of her 
approaching orphanhood weighing on her soul. 

Mademoiselle spoke to her of the great Shepherd, of 
whom David was but a type, who was to reign over His 
people for ever, and guide them, and lead them, and 
defend them, making them the subjects of His kingdom 
in grace here, and of His kingdom in glory hereafter. 
She showed her how all the subjects of this great King, 
even the smallest and weakest, must submit to His will, 
although, in doing so, the sword should pierce through 
their very heart. She talked with her of those " good 
tidings of great joy " which were to be to all people, 
until once more little Violet's heart was comforted in its 
sore trouble by Him who came to bind up the broken- 
hearted, and the thought of Jesus, born into this world 
to save sinners, and show them the way back to God and 
heaven, filled all her soul. Come what might, she felt as 
if she too could say in those words of Scripture which she 
had learned with her governess that day : " Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord : be it unto me according to Thy 
word." 




CHAPTEE 11. 




EANWHILE Mr. John Ellison had remained in 
the saloon which his brother and niece had left, 
quietly calculating. It was as natural to him to 
calculate as to breathe. He performed the one operation 
almost, if not quite, as unconsciously as the other ; and 
the commencement of both dated equally from a time 
quite beyond his own recollection. As a child, he used 
to calculate how much persuasion it would take to bring 
his father or mother, or his brothers or sisters, or the 
servants, to the point which he considered it best for his 
own interests that they should reach, and what method 
it would be wisest to adopt with regard to each of them. 
His words, his actions, his very caresses, all had a mo- 
tive, though that motive was generally so carefully con- 
cealed that it escaped every one's observation, except 
his brother Ernest's, who, whilst entirely devoid of this 
habit of calculating, was much given both to observa- 
tion and reflection, and had learned betimes to remark 
the curious connection between his elder brother's 
various lines of action and the results to which they led. 
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At school, John Ellison had calculated still more 
extensively, until he knew, almost without calculation, 
**how" (to use his schoolfellows' own expression) "he 
could get the blind side of all the masters." He managed 
to do a vast amount of work with a singularly dispropor- 
tionate amount of labour. He was never in a scrape, and 
yet he succeeded in enjoying the fun, and in reaping what- 
ever agreeable results arose from every scrape that was 
carried on. Sometimes, indeed, the boys assei*ted that 
if it had not been for " Ellison max.*' there would have 
been no scrape at all, but when it came to be discovered, 
somebody else was always punished, and he escaped scot 
free. His lessons were always known. He won numer- 
ous prizes. His name never appeared in the black book. 
No one could remember his ever being kept in, or having 
^ single imposition set him. 

As a man, calculation had become the business of his 
life, and very zealously and successfully had he carried it 
•on. 

Mr. John Ellison's father was a merchant, and it had 
not required much discernment of character on his part 
to see that his eldest son was likely to carry on well the 
business which he had made for him. It did not occur 
to him, however, that his son's whole tone of mind was 
perfectly diflferent from his own ; and that though he 
might possibly reach the same end, he would travel to 
it by a totally diflferent road. If Mr. Ellison senior, how- 
ever, failed to perceive this, his son Ernest was shrewd 
enough to discern it ; and whilst he admired and respected 
his father with all his heart, equally with all his heart 
did he dislike and despise his brother John — that is to 
-say, in past days, before he ceased to dislike or despise 
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any one. This contempt for John's motives, and con- 
sequent dislike of John's actions, had been, indeed, 
Ernest's first reason for wishing not to go into the 
business. 

It was a good business, though not a very large one. 
It was not likely ever to be the means of realising a large 
fortune, but, if properly managed, it would secure a com- 
fortable competency to Mr. Ellison's three children, 
John, Ernest, and Alfred ; and their father wished them 
all three to go into it, sharing its labours and dividing 
its profits. As we have said, Ernest strongly objected to 
doing so. His father was disposed to turn his desires 
into commands, when, just at this critical moment, the 
lad won a good scholarship at the public school which he 
and his brothers had attended for years, and the oppor- 
tunity was offered him of going to the University almost 
free of expense. 

Both his brothers pleaded urgently with their father 

that he might be allowed now to think of Oxford and its 
honours. John, because a business which was good for 
three would be a great deal better for two ; and Alfred, 
because, if he had one feeling stronger than another in 
his soft nature, it was affection for his brother Ernest. 

And thus it came to pass that Ernest went to Oxford, 
there took a first*class in classical honours, and was 
afterwards ordained to a curacy in London. 

The business was carried on between London and 
New York, and there was a house in each city. Mr. 
Ellison entrusted the management of the house in Lon- 
don to his son John, and sent his younger son Alfred to 
New York. To this plan John had offered a strenuous 
opposition, which was all the more memorable from its 
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being the only instance in which he had failed to bring 
his father round to his own way of thinking. He had 
wished to keep Alfred in London, and send a partner of 
his own selecting to New York. But Alfred did not 
choose to remain with his elder brother, to whom he had 
never been partial, and seemed so much disposed to 
follow Ernest's example and give up business altogether, 
if it was to be carried on in daily submission to John, 
and under his constant supervision, that his father 
insisted on his being allowed to go to New York. 

The family discussions and disagreements to which 
this decision gave rise might as well have been avoided. 

Before the first six months of his sojourn at New York 
had expired, Alfred Ellison had formed a violent attach- 
ment to a young American lady whom he had met there, 
and before the end of the first year he had married her, 
handed over his share in the business to his brother John 
(for a sum considerably below its real value), and retired 
with his young wife, who was little more than a child, to 
live on her estate. 

The marriage had met with the approbation of the few 
friends and relations whom the young people possessed. 
Alfred Ellison's father was glad he should have a for- 
tune with his wife, as he felt that he was never likely 
to make one for himself. His brother John was greatly 
delighted to buy him out of the business at so cheap 
a rate, and get the whole management into his own 
hands in so satisfactory a manner. And pretty Annette 
Graham's uncle and guardian, whose one remaining tie to 
life was his orphan niece, was glad to give her over to 
the care of so amiable a young man as Alfred Ellison. 

John Graham was sixty-five, and death for him, at 
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the longest, could not be very far off. He was thankful 
to feel that Annette would have so tender and kind a 
protector when he should be gone. But, alas ! it is not 
always the " bearded grain " that falls beneath the 
" sickle keen " of the reaper. Scarcely had the first 
year of her married life elapsed, before the young wife 
was cut down in the bloom of her beauty, and the old 
man was left with his new nephew and a pair of twin- 
babies — a boy and girl. 

It was a strange household, yet not an unhappy one. 
Mr. Graham formed a strong affection for young Mr. 
Ellison, and Alfred was as good to him as any son could 
have been, and was a devoted father to his twin-children. 

But his spirit had been crushed by his great sorrow. 
He had never had much, though, during his short 
married life, he had so seemed to catch the infection of 
his young wife's gladsome, hopeful nature, that he had 
grown active and cheerful as he had never been before. 

When she went, all this went with her. After her 
death he took very little interest in anything. He 
allowed every one to go their own way, and spent his 
time in ministering to the little children, who were his 
constant companions and only comfort. This dull, 
dreary, purposeless life he had carried on for ten weary 
years, when its monotony was broken in upon by an 
unexpected visit from his brother Ernest. 

Alfred Ellison's letters had been for long so gloomy 
and unsatisfactory, his health seemed so broken, his 
plans for his children so uncertain, that his brother had 
felt it his duty to resign the charge of his curacy in Lon- 
don for a short time into other hands, and go himself to 
America to see how things really were with Alfred, and, 
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if possible, to persuade him to take some proper steps 
for the fitting education of his two little motherless 
children, who appeared to him to be running altogether 
wild amidst the negroes on the old estate. But in this 
Ernest was mistaken. They were, indeed, receiving no 
education, so far as books were concerned ; but, to his 
great relief, he found that they were being carefully 
nurtured and trained, not by their indulgent, broken- 
spirited young father, but by the noble-hearted, tender- 
souled African woman who had . been their mother's 
nurse for eighteen years before she became theirs. 

The young clergyman had never forgotten his first 
introduction to this black woman. He had reached his 
brother's home early in the day, very tired and worn, 
and his first impressions had been painful and depress- 
ing to a degree. Alfred was far more ill than he had 
expected to find him, and seemed not to have enough 
spirit left in him even to be roused by his arrival. The 
whole place was in a sad state of neglect, all the more 
striking from the remains of former care and ornament 
which had been lavished upon it at the time of the 
young people's marriage. The children were a most 
interesting pair to look at, but so uneducated that 
Violet could only read a few one-syllable words, and 
Alfie barely knew his letters. 

But, to his surprise, their uncle found that these 
little children, ignorant as they were of other things, 
were yet not ignorant of the one thing needful. They 
had never been inside a church in their lives, yet they 
had been taught the name of Jesus their Saviour ; and 
one of them was already striving to show her love for 
Him by being a good child. 
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It was, they told him, Myra who had taught them 
about Jesus. And on conversing with Myra, or Mariah, 
as her name was, the clergyman had been surprised to 
find how deeply taught this woman, who could neither 
read nor write, was in the truths of the Bible. 

"I owe it all to their mother," she had said, "and 
to you, sir." 

" To me ! " exclaimed the clergyman. 

'*Yes, sir," she replied, "to you. You gave my 
young mistress a Bible for your marriage gift. I've 
got that Bible now, laid up and stored away for Miss 
Vi, when she can read it and value it as her blessed 
mother did. It was her choicest treasure. All the 
time she was so ill she always had it under her 
pillow, save when it wiis in her hands. She*d read to 
me for hours while I worked alongside her, preparing 
the clothes for these blessed babies that she never lived 
to see them in. If her life had been spared she*d have 
taught me to read myself. It was the desire of my 
soul, and she'd made me a promise upon it ; and I've 
not given up hopes yet of reading for myself those 
blessed words. You'll remember how it says in the 
Bible, sir : ' Blessed is she that believed, for there 
shall be a performance of those things which were told 
her from the Lord.' There's many an one since those 
days, many a poor, lowly, believing woman, that has 
been thankful to have had that promise provided for the 
strengthening of her faith. I've said these words over 
and over to myself hundreds and hundreds of times 
when troubled to think what would become of the 
children that were dearer to me than my own life. And 
it's brought me comfort only so much as to believe, I've 
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often thanked the Lord heforehand for the blessing that 
I knew He would send in the right time.'* 

The clergyman looked at the radiant countenance of 
the black woman and said — 

" There is no need to ask whether your soul magnifies 
the Lord, and your spirit rejoices in God your Saviour. 

" No, indeed," she answered. " I spend half my 
days, as I sit here at my work, or go about doing my 
daily duties, in praising my Saviour and celebrating His 
goodness. For He is my Saviour — mine. Ah, sir, we 
all need a Saviour." 

" Yes," Ernest replied, " even she that was blessed 
above all women, and favoured as none other, even she 
needed the gift of the Lord's Christ to be her Saviour, 
and redeem her soul from sin and bring her to ever- 
lasting life." 

" And He that regarded her low estate has regarded 
mine also," replied Mariah. " Seems to me, sir," she 
added, her heart going out in sympathy to the young 
clergyman as she had never before felt it go out to any 
one, " seems to me there's special favour shown to the 
poor and lowly and ignorant. When God sought a 
mother for His Son He chose a lowly village maiden. 
He does not need honours or riches or learning. He 
magnifies His mercies all the more by making them 
shine out where there are none of these things, like stars, 
that shine the brightest when the night is darkest." 

Feeling a great desire to know more of this untaught 
woman, who yet seemed so deeply taught in the things 
of God, the clergyman asked her some questions con- 
cerning her past life. 

" Ah ! " she said, " that's a tale it would take long 
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to tell. Not but what I'd like to tell you some of it, 
as I used sometimes to do to my dear young mistress 
that's gone. Then you'd see, sir, what good cause I 
have to sing the Virgin's song. Ah, there's many a 
woman besides the blessed Virgin herself, that has 
sung it from the very depths of her heart, and sung 
it, too, over many things besides the birth of the 
Saviour. Though, for the matter of that, there's no 
woman would ever have sung it at all if it had not been 
for that great event, since it's only through the Saviour's 
coming into this world that we receive any blessing. 
Oh, but the Lord has done great things for me. And 
I know, as well as any one can know, that His mercy is 
on them that fear Him from generation to generation." 

" It is, indeed," replied the clergyman, remembrances 
of his own praying, believing mother rising before 
him. 

** I was sold away from my mother before I was nine 
years old," said Myra, "and I've seen sore trouble in 
my life, but if ever the Lord looked upon the low 
estate of one of the humblest of His handmaidens and 
put forth the strength of His arm to save them. He did 
so to me. He just did what that verse says. He 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their heai*ts, 
and sent the rich hungry away, whilst He exalted me, 
even me, to be His servant, and filled my mouth with 
good things." 

" I'll tell you about it one day, sir," she said, as the 
children came into the room, " and then you'll not 
wonder at my singing the Virgin's song, or loving Him 
who has holpen me also, in remembrance of His mercy, 
as He spake not only to our fathers and to Abraham, 
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but to his seed for ever. It's He that has sent you here 
now. I've been waiting for years for Him to help these 
children too, and saying over to myself, ' Blessed is she 
that believed, for there shall be a performance to her 
of those things which were spoken to her from the 
Lord.' " 
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CHAPTEK ni. 




|TRA had not waited in vain. Who ever does, 
when their waiting is on the Lord? The 
clergyman's visit to Rosiere was the answer to 
the prayer which for long years she had been offering up 
day after day at the throne of grace. He could not 
indeed, obtain any influence over the mind of old Mr. 
Graham. A crust of prejudice and mistaken principle, 
which has been hardening and thickening during a 
long life, is not easily broken through, and all the argu- 
ments which Ernest Ellison put forward on religious 
grounds on the subject of slavery proved as ineffectual 
as those which his brother Alfred had often urged, on 
the grounds of humanity and right. Mr. Graham was 
too old now to look after the estate himself, and his 
niece's husband had neither health nor inclination to do 
so either ; but the place took very good care of itself, and 
he was quite satisfied with things as they were. He had 
not given the subject of slavery much thought, he 
allowed, but he had inherited from his father the belief 
that it was a Divine institution, and he was ready with 
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all the hackneyed argaments in favour of it, and turned 
a deaf ear to all that was said in refutation of them. 
Ernest Ellison found it useless to talk to one who posi- 
tively refused to listen. And certainly there was nothing 
to grieve the heart or shock the eye in anything which 
one saw of the system at Rosiere. There was a great 
deal of mismanagement and plenty of extravagance, as 
there always wiU be in every household where there is 
no head to direct, or supreme will to control. But the 
slaves were, to all outward appearance, as free and as 
happy as any set of domestic servants could have been 
under the same circumstances. Their homes were com- 
fortable, they had ample provision provided for them, 
and were well clothed. The amount of liberty granted 
to them, and the holidays and recreations in which they 
were allowed to indulge, appeared to Ernest Ellison 
much greater than he would himself have been disposed 
to allow, had he been at the head of an equally large 
establishment of free servants and labourers. Nobody 
complained of anything. The children were allowed to 
play about at an age when many English children were 
labouring hard at mill-work or toiling in the fields. 
The old people were ending their days peacefully in their 
cabins, many of them doing nothing at all, and others 
merely growing vegetables for their own consumption, or 
to sell for their own profit. It was true that no provision 
had been made for the religious instruction of "the 
people " at Rosiere, but Mr. Graham was not a religious 
man himself, nor was his nephew, and what they did 
not care to possess themselves, it was not likely they 
should think it necessary to provide for their dependants. 
Neither was there any school on the estate. This how- 
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ever was not from neglect. Mr. Graham held, in common 
with many other slave-holders, that it was positively 
injurious to slaves themselves, and quite as destructive 
to their own happiness as to the interests of their 
masters, to allow them to learn to read and write. He 
had seen, he said, many proofs of this. Whilst they 
were ignorant they were happy and contented. With 
learning came discontent and insubordination, and trouble 
and punishment. 

Had Annette Ellison lived, with that blessed Word 
of God in her possession, and its truths daily finding 
their way deeper down into her heart, things might, and 
probably would, have been carried on very diflferently on 
the Rosiere estate. But in the inscrutable Providence 
of Him whose ways are not our ways, and who seeth 
not as man seeth, she had died — died at the close of 
the first year of her bright, promising married life; 
and since then things had gone on in their own wa^'^ 
in every department of the large household, except, in- 
deed, in the nursery, where Myra held her quiet and 
humble rule. 

Myra knew nothing about the Church of England, 

except that her mistress occasionally read prayers to her 

from a little book, which she told her was the form of 

worship used in it— prayers which seemed to Myra more 

beautiful than any she had ever heard before. She knew 

also that her old master and her young master and the 

children had all been baptized into this Church. A 

clergyman had come hundreds of miles from New 

York, at great expense, to christen the twins, and to 

buiy their young mother. The prayers he had offered 

on both these occasions had seemed to Myra so beauti- 
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ful, and had gone so directly to her heart, that she 
had often longed to hear them again, if it were only 
for once, before she died. It made her sad to think 
that they were all in that little book which still stood 
on her mistress's dressing-table, and which no one 
ever opened except herself, who could not read a word 
in it. 

Day after day Myra would take these two books — the 
Bible and the Prayer-book — and dust them carefully and 
reverently, with an earnest, upward look to heaven. 
Once, indeed, she had knelt down on the matting, and, 
holding them between her dusky hands, had prayed 
aloud these words : " Teach me to read them before 
I die. my Father in heaven, teach me to read them 
before I die.'* 

Meanwhile she went whenever she could to the 
nearest place of worship, which was a Baptist chapel, 
built by a planter of that persuasion on the next estate, 
but this was several miles off, and it was very rarely 
that she could leave the children. So for the most part 
she stayed quietly at home. 

Her great anxiety was for the children, and some- 
times she would venture to mention this anxiety to her 
master. But she had never found any satisfaction in 
doing so. Alfred Ellison had never shown any energy 
for himself, and now he did not show any for his 
children. Their uncle seemed the more anxious of the 
two; and when Myra sometimes pressed him with 
questions, as to whether Massa Alfred or Missy Vi ought 
not to be learning something more than could be taught 
them by the young quadroon girl, who had been engaged 
to help her in the charge of them, because she had been 
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well educated by her last mistress^ and coald teach them 
to read, he would say — 

" Of course, of course; but there's no hurry. The 
children are delicate. Let them run about, and grow 
fatter and stronger. We'll send them to a good school 
by and by, where they'll learn fast enough." 

Such assurances, however, by no means satisfied the 
faithful nurse, and she made the teaching and training 
of these children — ^particularly their religious teaching 
and training — ^her special prayer, until one day she felt 
that it was about to be answered, when the children ran 
up to her, as she sat working in the verandah, with the 
news that " Uncle Ernest was coming to Rosiere." 

" The Lord be praised ! " was Myra's grateful ex- 
clamation. 

The children did nofc seem to share this joyful antici- 
pation. 

" He wants papa to let him bring out a governess for 
me," said Violet, with very doubtful approbation. 

*' And a good thing, too, Miss Vi," replied Myra. 

"And he wants papa to let him take me back to 
Europe to go to school," added Alfred, with very evident 
dissatisfaction. 

It struck Myra instantly that this would be an 
equally good thing, but this last conviction brought with 
it a sharp pang to her heart. 

She looked at her bonny boy for a moment or two, 
and did not answer. 

"You don't want me to go, do you, nursie? You'll 
ask papa not to send me ? " 

Myra's large expressive dark eyes filled with tears, 
and her lips, which, as is usual in her race, were large 
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ftnd full also, trembled with an emotion which the 
children had never seen before even for an instant. 
Then, smiling at the little fellow with the usual bright 
smile which she always seemed to keep in readiness to 
greet her children with, and which displayed to full 
advantage her regular pearly teeth, she said — 

"Yes, indeed, I do wish you to go. Master Alfie. 
It's what I've been asking God to bring about this many 
a day ; for it's high time you should be learning more 
things and better things than either I or Julia can 
teach you." 

Alfred turned on his heel with a discontented expres- 
sion of countenance, and went out of the balcony to 
seek for some playfellow amongst the negro children, or 
the more idle of the many domestic slaves. He hated 
any exertion. It had taken upwards of two years' 
coaxing and patience to teach him his letters ; and the 
very idea of school was hateful to him. 

Violet lingered behind. She partook more of her 
mother's than her father's nature, although singularly 
like her father in appearance ; and, moreover, she had 
been m uch more with Myra than her brother had, often 
spending whole mornings by her nurse's side, listening 
to the tales she had to tell, both of her life in her 
uncle's service, and of days before that time, when she 
had led a very different life from that which she had led 
at Bosiere. 

" Alfie will hate to be at school," she said ; " he can't 
bear the sight of a book. But I want to learn, nursie, 
and to be able to read to you all the stories in the Bible, 
and many more besides. And I want to see uncle 
Ernest, my own godfather, who sends me such nice 
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presents. Bat I wish he did not want papa to send 
Alfie away to Europe." 

'' It will be a real mercy if yonr papa listens to him. 
Miss Yi/' replied Myra, ''and lets Master Alfred go along 
with him." 

'' I should miss him so much. I wish he could stay 
here and learn with the governess too. Papa says he 
sees we must have a governess, and so does uncle 
Graham. But why can't she teach us both? Alfie 
does not know even as much as I do. He might stop 
at Eosiere, and we could learn together." 

" It wouldn't do, Miss Vi. He's getting too big a boy 
to go on playing about all day with these ignorant 
folk. None of them have any education, and most of 
them have no principle either. It's shocking bad train- 
ing for him, Miss Vi. I know more of it than you do, 
and I can see the harm he's getting from it even now. 
The people teach him all sorts of bad ways. They spoil 
him and flatter him and make him deceitful, and be- 
sides, he sees and hears a great deal which a child like 
him ought to know nothing at all about. I long for 
him to be out of it all. The Lord knows. Miss Vi, 
what it will cost me to part from him. It will be like 
tearing half my heart out of me. Thank God ! He's 
leaving me the other half," she said, fixing a look on 
Violet, in which the tropical warmth of her intensely 
ardent nature shone through her lustrous eyes. 

Violet felt the love of that look, and responded to it 
by putting her little white hand into her nurse's large 
dark ones. 

'* You've been praying for this, Myra ? " she said. 

Myra was accustomed to talk to the child of her inter- 
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course with her heavenly Father, very reverently indeed, 
hut as naturally as she would have spoken to her of a 
privileged and highly valued communion, carried on with 
some wise and superior earthly friend, who guided her in 
her daily difficulties, and comforted her in all her 
troubles. 

"For years. Miss Vi." "And now," she added, 
" the time I've longed for is coming at last — the time 
when we too shall know our Bibles as others know them, 
and be able to read them for ourselves.'* 

" I know those two chapters in St. Luke nearly as 
well by heart now as you do yourself, don't I, Myra ? " 

"Very nearly, my precious lamb, and you remember 
the part we repeated over to each other this very morn- 
mg. 

" The song of Zacharias," said Vi. 

" Yes, Miss Vi, it's been in my mind all the while 
you've been talking. You remember what I told you it 
meant for the Lord to visit any one. 

" Yes," said Violet. " It means to look on them." 

"And that's just what He's done to us, Miss Vi. 
He's looked on us. He's seen what we wanted, and 
He's come to our help. That's what He did, you know, 
for this poor perishing world. He saw that they must 
die in their sins unless He did something to help them. 
And so He sent His Son to die for them. And ever 
since then He's gone on looking on His people, and 
visiting them. Oh, Miss Vi, He sees just what we want, 
and He's sending it. We want to know more about this 
blessed Saviour who has redeemed His people. And 
there didn't seem any one to teach us. And yet I knew 
He would make a way when the right time came. I felt 
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it all along. You know He is called a horn of salvation, 
and you know too why He is called so." 

"Because He is so strong," said Violet. 

" Yes," said Myra, " it's the homed beings that have 
the strength, but there's no horn for strength like that of 
our Redeemer. Have not I experienced this often enough? 
I told you this morning, my lamb, how I never could re- 
peat these words about being ' saved from our enemies and 
from the hand of all that hate us,' without remembering 
the Lord's mercies, and all He had done for me. And now 
that I've had a great fear on my mind for a long while. 
He that delivered me in past times from the hand of my 
enemies is saving me from this too. I ought not to have 
had that feeling. God means His redeemed people to serve 
Him without fear. Why should they fear when He has 
f^iven them His Son to save them from everything that 
can possibly hurt them — from sin, and death, and all 
enemies in this world or the next. He's made a cove- 
nant with us, and He remembers it. If we remembered 
it too we should not be troubled as we often are. How 
could we be when we know that our God is bound, by an 
oath, to bless us ? All we have to do is to serve Him 
* in holiness and righteousness all the days of our life.' 

'* Miss Vi," she added, " I've been too anxious about 
you, longing that God would send some one to give you 
a better knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins 
than ever I can give you. There's no other way of salva- 
tion than by Him who can alone give light to our feet 
and guide us into the way of peace. Ah, but we're 
weary travellers indeed, and heart-heavy, and foot-sore, 
and wandering travellers too — for ever losing the right 
road, and not knowing how to find it until the Sun of 
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Righteousness shines on us and shows us the way to the 
promised Canaan. There's no other light can guide us 
to that land. We must just sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death till, through God's tender mercy, the 
dayspring from on high visits us. I believe it's the 
Lord Himself that's sending one of His own true 
prophets to prepare the way before Him in leading you 
children to know and serve Him. But, run • away, 
chile, and tell your news to Julia, and leave me to think 
over all the good that this is likely to bring to the chil- 
dren of my heart." 




CHAPTER IV. 




lOLET ran away. She saw how unusually 
excited her nurse was. Myra spoke English 
perfectly. She never called her " chile," or 
used any of the other expressions peculiar to the negroes, 
except when, as she would say, she had quite forgotten 
herself. And when this was the case, and she was 
entirely carried away by overwrought feeling, Violet 
knew that she was best left alone. Moreover, she did 
not particularly like standing there so long, whilst her 
hands were being tightly held, and fervent words poured 
out over her which were quite beyond her own compre- 
hension. 

Myra remained in the verandah, not stocking-mending 
now, but looking out towards the west, where the sky 
was illumined with the gorgeous hues of the setting sun. 

" Oh, but He is a gracious God," she exclaimed. 
'* How could I ever doubt Him ? How could I ever 
fear ? Has not He been looking down on us all thia 
while, only waiting for the right time to come and visit 
us ? Hasn*t He heard every prayer my lips have ever 
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uttered ? Hasn't He even known every thought of my 
poor heart, which has been heavily laden often with 
the feeling that my children were being allowed to grow 
up here like heathens, and that there was no one to do 
anything for them, except a poor ignorant woman like 
me?" 

" Ah," she added, " I'd forgotten Him who knows 
how to prepare His own way before Him when the right 
time comes. He sent His servant John to preach 
repentance to the people, and prepare the way for the 
coming of the Lord. I've learned a deal about that 
from my young mistress. It's my belief she saw a good 
deal of what was likely to come into this place when she 
should be taken out of it. The Lord had turned her 
heart to the wisdom of the just, but she knew He had 
not turned her husband's with her, and she had many 
anxious thoughts about her children. That was what 
made her put her dear arms so fondly round my poor old 
neck when she was going, while she made me promise I 
would stay with them, come what might, and teach them 
all I knew myself. The Lord knows I've striven to do so, 
but now I feel as if my work was done. It's a very 
rough way that I've prepared for the labourers He'll send 
after me. But the Lord won't find fault with me for 
that. I'm a clumsy workman, I know, but there was no 
one but me to work. And now I feel my work on earth 
is done. There are those coming who will correct all my 
defects, and do the right thing in the right way. I feel 
as if all I need do now was to praise the Lord for His 
goodness, and give all over into His hands." 

Myra was mistaken, however. Her work on earth was 
by no means done, as future events proved. It seemed 
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SO to her, however, as she stood for so long in the 
verandah, looking out over the plantation where she 
had spent so many years of mingled joy and sorrow, and 
work and rest. Not a sonnd was to he heard, save the 
humming of the insects, the singing of the hirds, and 
further off, the song of some of the work-people as they 
closed their labours for the day. Old Mr. Graham was 
asleep in his arm-chair. Myra had settled him there 
comfortably before bringing her work into the verandah, 
and knew that nothing would disturb him until supper. 
Mr. Alfred was talking with his brother in the summer 
parlour. Alfie was swinging in the garden with Bob, 
his favourite companion, the young son of the overseer. 
Violet, probably, was telling her news to Julia, who no 
doubt was lending a ready ear to them, and considering 
how they would affect her own future. There was 
nothing to interrupt Myra's train of thought, and she 
allowed herself to stand there indulging it, until the 
supper-beU rang and told her that it was time to see 
that the children went to bed. Her summons to Alfred 
to come in from the garden did not receive the smallest 
attention. She called him several times, but he went on 
swinging as though no one was uttering his own chris- 
tian name in a high key within very close ear-shot. At 
length the noise attracted the attention of the two 
gentlemen in the saloon. Alfred Ellison came into the 
balcony, and calling to his little son, asked him if he did 
not hear Myra. 

The boy turned his head for an instant towards his 
father, said " yes," and went on swinging. Bob was in 
the swing, and Alfie ran backwards and forwards push- 
ing him up into the air and laughing merrily, without 
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taking any further notice whatever of his nurse, until 
going up to him, she stopped the swing with one hand, 
as it came bounding back, and took hold of him with 
the other. On her doing this, he pushed her roughly 
from him, and, calling to Bob, who was retreating in 
obedience to Myra's commands, he desired him '* not 
to go. It wasn't time for bed yet." 

" But it is, Master Alfie, and you must come," per- 
sisted Myra, drawing the child towards the house in 
spite of his violent resistance. She felt herself the 
stronger of the two and held him fast, encouraged, 
perhaps, by the fact that the two gentlemen on the 
balcony were looking on. 

" Let me go. I tell you, let me go," exclaimed the 
boy. " I don*t want to go in. I won't go in, I want 
to go on swinging." And finding that Myra was firm, 
and had no intention whatever of relinquishing her 
hold, he threw himself on the ground, kicking with 
rage. 

"Let go his hand, nurse," said his father. 

Myra let go, and the boy was on his feet in a moment. 

" You want to have another swing, and then you'll 
be good and go indoors," said his father. " Well, now, 
remember, you mustn't make any more fuss when nurse 
comes for you again." 

" Here, Bob," he continued, signing to the young 
mulatto, who stood looking on at a little distance, and 
casting malicious glances at Myra. " Gome and give 
the young master a few more swings." 

Bob came back triumphantly. Myra turned away 
discomfi^ted. She went into the house to put Violet to 
bed, and was just beginning the, to her, tranquiUizing 
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process of brushing out the soft wavy masses of her 
darling's hair, which she had never allowed Julia's in- 
experienced hands to touch, when a tap was heard at the 
nursery door, and in reply to her permission to "come 
in," Mr. Ernest Ellison entered. 

" Violet has not wished me good night," he said ; " I 
came to inquire why ? " 

Violet had forgotten, and nurse in her discomfiture 
had forgotten to remind her. She apologized for the 
omission and explained its cause. 

Something in the sympathizing expression of the 
clergyman's face encouraged her to add — 

" You can see now, sir, why I am thankful Master 
Alfie is going away with you. He always gets his own 
way here, in great things as well as small." 

"And that's not good for any of us," said Mr. Ellison, 
" is it, Violet ? " 

And interrupting the hair-brushing process, he sat 
down in a rocking-chair which stood near the window, 
and took the little girl on his knee. 

" Yet," he said, "we all like our own way. I suppose 
Violet does too." 

"She never opposes mine," said Myra. 

She spoke in a tone of quiet determination, which 
showed that, slave though she had been, and bound 
body and soul during the best years of her life to the 
will of another, she still retained all her own individuality 
of character, and her will was by no means destroyed, 
however much it might have been thwarted. 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Mr. Ellison, "for 
it is part of our duty as Christians to honour and obey 
airthat are put in authority over us, Violet, you know, 
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is my godchild. I am thankful to hear she has so well 
fulfilled this part of her duty as a christian child, and has 
honoured and obeyed her good and faithful nurse. For 
I am sure you have been very good and devoted to these 
children. 

" I have tried to be, sir,*' said Myra, tears rising to 
her eyes; "but I feel often as if I had succeeded but 
poorly." 

" Do you ? '' said Mr. Ellison, kindly. " Why ? " 

" Well, sir, you saw how Master Alfie behaved just 
now. I haven't much authority over him. Seems to 
me if I knew how to manage him better I might have 
more." 

Had the thought in the clergyman's mind been ex- 
pressed aloud, it would have attributed Alfie's dis- 
obedience to the mismanagement of others rather than 
to hers, but Violet's presence restrained its expression. 

'^ He evidently has a will of his own," he said, "and 
has not yet learned to yield as he ought to do to proper 
authority. We must hope he will soon do so. My brother 
has consented to his going to school. I am to take him 
home to England with me." 

" The Lord be praised ! " said Myra. 

And then she added, with a mother's love and anxiety 
in her tone — 

" For I can see as plain as if it was all marked out 
before me that he'll be ruined if he stays here." 

" You see, sir," she added, " I've done my best for 
the children, but it's not much that a poor ignorant 
woman like me can do. Still it seemed laid on me to do 
what I could. It even seemed given to me of God to 
do, for wasn't it to me first in the house that the glory 

4 
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of the Lord was manifested ? It's marvellous to think 
of, but it's true. It was on my ears that the good tidiugs 
of great joy fell first. It was to me that the Lord first 
made known the good news that the infiEint bom at 
Bethlehem was the Saviour of the world, who had come 
into it to save sinners from sin and death and Satan. 
No one could ever have expected that such news should 
have been made known to me first, but they were." 

" Why should they not have been ? " asked the 
clergyman. "Has it not always been God's way to 
choose the weak things of the world and the foolish 
things to confound the mighty ? " 

" That's just it, sir, and so He chose me." 

"As He chose the shepherds of Bethlehem," said 
the clergyman. " The angels of God who came forth 
that night on their glorious mission did not reveal it 
first to the occupants of the palaces over which they 
passed. These were all apparently wrapped in slumber : 
their eyes fast closed, so that they could not see the 
glory of the Lord that shone round about them ; their 
ears fast shut, so that they did not hear the angelic song 
sung by that multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God, and saying, ' Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.' It was reserved 
for the wakeful eye and the listening ear of the lowly 
shepherds to see and hear these glad tidings first, 
and for their lips to make known to others the great 
and glorious things which the Lord had revealed to 
them." 

"As it was to mine," exclaimed Myra. "Ah, sir, 
when we have really believed the good news of salvation 
ourselves, we cannot help spreading such news abroad. 
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It's very little I know of the Saviour, but what I know 
I've sought to tell others. And now, sir, I shall learn 
more, and be able to tell others more. Miss Yi says 
she's going to have a governess come out here to teach 
her." 

"Yes," said the clergyman, "it was about this I 
wished to speak to you. Your master is satisfied with 
all he hears of the young lady whom I had strongly 
recommended. I am to write and engage her to-morrow." 

He spoke ad though the faithful nurse were a friend 
rather than a servant, and ought to be made acquainted 
with everything which so nearly concerned the children 
whom she had tenderly nurtured from their infancy. 

Kindly as Myra had always been treated since she 
had been in the service of her present employers, she 
was not accustomed to be addressed in this friendly 
manner. It encouraged her to give expression to her 
feelings with a freedom Rt which she herself marvelled. 

" It's you, sir, that have chosen this young lady ? " 

" I advised your master to do so, and he has taken my 
advice." 

" Then, of course, she's a christian young lady, who 
has learned the glad tidings for herself, and will delight 
in making them known to others." 

" Indeed, she will," said Mr. Ellison. " She is one 
of those who, like the shepherds of old of whom we 
were speaking just now, are ready to go forth and pro- 
claim the news of the Saviour who has been revealed 
to them." 

"Then we'll go to school with her together, won't 
we. Miss Vi ? We'll ask her to teach us to sing the 
angel song more perfectly and with a better understand- 
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ing of all its heayenly meaning, and what we learn 
ourselves we'll teach to others." 

Her face was so radiant with happiness, and the glory 
of the Lord shone so manifestly upon it, that not a shade 
of her former uneasiness and discomfiture could be dis- 
covered. 



CHAPTER V. 




FTER this long digressioD, we must return to 
our little heroine in the sick-room. 

She found her father propped up in his bed 
by pillows, with Reuben standing beside him holding 
the dish of ice, which, now that it had been brought, he 
had no longer any desire for, or was too feeble to take. 

Going gently up to him, Violet put her arms softly 
round his neck and kissed him on the forehead. 

A light came into the sick man's eyes, and a smile 
passed over his wan countenance. 

Taking the ice from the servant, Violet said, " You 
may go, Reuben ; I will stay with your master. You 
don't want Reuben any more, do you, papa ? " 

" Not now that you have come. I never want any one 
when I have you, my darling," he replied ; ** but where 
have you been all this while ? It has seemed an age 
since you were here. I did not think you would have 
kept away so long, Violet. I am so very ill to-day. I 
don't think I have been so weak before." 
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" Uncle John kept me in the saloon talking," said 
Violet. Her voice trembled slightly at the remembrance 
of the interview, though the grief had been overcome 
during her conversation with mademoiselle in the summer 
parlour. 

" Talking of what, Violet ? " 

" Of the future, papa," she said ; " of your plans for 
me and Alfie." 

"When I shall be lying in the grave beside your 
mother, and you and Alfie — our twin treasure, a double 
gift that came to us in one bestowal on that bright morn- 
ing, and which we had thought would be such a joy to 
us all our lives — will be left alone in this cold world." 

"Not alone, dear papa," said Violet, in a tone of 
composure which some might have considered impos- 
sible in so young a girl ; " anything but alone." 

Her father was evidently in one of his most depressed 
moods. Doubtless her unusually long absence from his 
room had been partly the cause of it. She must try 
and cheer him now. 

" You will have your uncles," he replied ; " and your 
uncle Ernest will be good and loving to you, as he 
always is and always has been to every one. I only wish 
you could have lived with him, Violet." 

" So do I, papa." 

Her father looked at her with one of his anxious, 
earnest looks. He fancied he detected the signs of the 
tears, the traces of which she had been so careful to efface. 

" But you do not object to living with your uucle John, 
do you ? " he asked, eagerly. " I could not die peace- 
fully, Violet, if I did not think that you would be happy 
when I am gone." 
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A smile straggled with the tears that forced them- 
selves to Violet's eyes. 

"Papa, darling," she said, "you cannot expect me 
not to feel unhappy when I think of being parted from 
you, my own dear, dear father, whom I have loved so 
much. I should like to be going with you, of course 
I should ; but since that cannot be, I will try to be 
happy for your sake, and to be very, very good, and then 
I shall come to you one day, and we shall be happy 
together once more in heaven." 

" And Alfie," said her father; " you must bring him 
with you, Violet." 

" God will bring him too, papa. I am sure He will." 

But her father's words went down deep into her heart, 
and found an echo there. It would be her work, her 
life's work, to bring her twin brother to heaven, to meet 
their parents there. 

" I wish Alfie were as good a child as you are, Violet," 
said her father, whose thoughts meanwhile were dwelling 
on his little son's various faults and follies, on which 
subject he had that morning conferred with his brother. 

"I hope he will be much better than I am soon, 
papa," she answered. "Uncle Ernest says he is at 
such a good school, and he will be a great deal with 
uncle Ernest himself." 

" And no one can be with him without being the 
better for it," said her father. 

He looked worn and weary, and Violet oflfering to read 
him to sleep, he consented, and she took a book from 
the tab le. 

"Not that book to-day, Violet," he said; "I would 
rather you read the Bible." 
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She asked if he would like to hear any particular 
part ; and he replied, " No, choose for yourself." 

So she took from the little table which stood by her 
father's bed the same Bible which used in days gone 
by to be so carefully dusted by Myra, and read from 
the fifteenth to the twenty-first verse of the second 
chapter of St. Luke's Gospel in a low tone, the soft 
sounds of which fell soothingly as sweet music on the 
sick man's ear. 

But their influence seemed to dispose him to talk 
rather than to sleep. 

" The name of Jesus," he said, " Jesus, the Saviour ! 
Where should I be but for this name, Violet ? " 

*' Where should any of us be, papa ? " 

** That's true, Violet. But when a man comes to be 
where I am, standing on the very verge of the grave, 
then he realises these things as I think no one can 
who is not dying — actually dying. It seems to me, 
Violet, as if I could not die if I had not found my 
Saviour. My sins would crush me if I did not see 
them all laid on Him. But I do : through His mercy 
I do. He was born into this world to be our Saviour 
from sin. He has restored our ruined race. He has 
paid the full ransom of all our debt. Our iniquity is 
laid on Him. I was a captive, and He has freed me. 
I had broken the law, but He has kept it for me, and 
freed me from its curse. He came into the world for 
this very purpose. Would that I had seen it before, 
Violet. This seems to be my one regret, now that I see 
it all so plainly, through God's mercy in sending your 
uncle to us. He has come to be the means of salvation 
to me." 
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" Papa/' said Violet, observing how often her father's 
cough interrupted him, " ought you to talk so much ? " 

'* I can't help it, Violet," he said ; " my heart is so 
full, it must find a vent ; and I am not the least sleepy, 
though I have been so weak all the morning. I think 
I am feverish ; and I feel better when I have some one 
to talk to, than I do tossing about, trying to sleep, and 
uot being able. I felt much better when your uncle was 
here reading those verses and explaining them, than 
I did after he had gone away. * There is comfort enough 
in that one verse, Violet — ' Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins ' — 
to save a sinner from despair." 

** Go on reading," said her father; "it soothes me 
more than anything." 

Once more Violet took up the Bible, and choosing 
for herself this time, she read the eighth chapter of the 
epistle to the Eomans. 

Her father listened eagerly to the first few verses, and 
then lapsed into a thoughtful inattention. His face 
was full of earnestness, but evidently bis thoughts were 
elsewhere. 

" Bead those verses again about the forgiveness of 
sins," he said, as she concluded. 

She read them again — 

"'Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered. 

"'Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not 
impute sin.' " 

" That is as much as I can understand," he said; 
" the rest is too difficult for me. But there is comfort 
in those words. They agree with that verse which 
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your uncle read this morning, and which has been as 
a pillow for me to lay my aching head on — ^an anchor, 
Violet, to fasten my troubled soul to. ' Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
their sins.' That verse explains these, Violet." 

"Yes," said the child, humbly, but confidently. 
'* For we see how it is that our iniquities are forgiven 
and our sins covered ; even by Jesus, who was born into 
this world to bear them all for us, to keep the law we 
had broken, and to make* peace for us with God the 
Father." 

Her father looked lovingly, almost reverentially, at 
this little daughter of his, who had thus early received 
the gospel of Christ so simply into her soul. Truly, he 
thought, does God ordain strength out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings. 

"You understand these things, Violet," he said. 
" I suppose you know all about this circumcision which 
your uncle was talking to me about to-day? I don't 
even know what it was. I suppose I learned about these 
things too when I was a boy, for my mother was a 
religious woman, but they never found much room in 
my memory, and they have long ago escaped it. There 
is no such thing as circumcision now." 

" Not among Christians," said Violet. " At least," 
she added, remembering what Mademoiselle Pauline had 
told her only that morning, " not outward circumcision. 
We are brought to God in baptism." 

"And in the olden days they were circumcised," said 
her father, some dim recollections of lessons learned in 
his childhood returning to his mind. 

" Yes," said Violet " God ordered Abraham, you 
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know, papa, to circumcise his sons and servants, as a 
sign of the agreement which He had made with him, 
that He would he the God of Israel, and they were to be 
His peculiar people — the people to whom He would send 
His only Son." 

" His Son Jesus, who was to be their Saviour," said 
the sick man. 

" Yes, dear papa. This circumcision was to be to 
them a sign of this promise, that Jesus should be 
bom of the seed of Abraham, and should come into the 
world to save them from the punishment of sin, and to 
cleanse them from its power." 

Again her father looked with reverence on the child's 
innocent, earnest fiace. 

" Who taught you all this, Violet ? " 

** Mademoiselle chiefly," she replied ; "but you know 
it is all in the Bible; and I learn my Bible every day, 
and mademoiselle explains the difficult parts." 

"Did she teach you anything more about circum- 
cision?" he asked. 

" Yes, papa ; she said it was also a sign of man's 
being bound to perform all the duty required of him by 
his God, and to give up all sin, and cut off from his 
heart and life everything that was contrary to God's law." 

" As I have not done," said the sick man. 

The verse which her father had spoken so much of 
came at once into Violet's mind, and she repeated it : 

" ^ Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.' " 

A ray of heaven's own sunlight lighted up the dying 
man's countenance, and dispelled the cloud that had 
gathered over it. 
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*' We have none of us kept God's law, you know, 
dear papa," she continued ; "we are all alike sinners in 
His sight. But Jesus saves us. He has kept the law 
for us. He saves us from everything — ^from sin and 
Satan, and the law and death." 

** The last enemy of all, who is waiting for me now," 
said her father. 

" And Jesus will save you from that too, papa," the 
child forced herself to say. 

But the effort was too much for her, and she burst 
into tears. 

At this moment the door opened, and, as if sent pur- 
posely, her uncle Ernest entered. He could not know 
all that had gone before, and was greatly surprised. It 
was the first time he had seen Violet give way before her 
father. 

He laid his hand on her head caressingly, and the 
child smiled through her tears. 

" We have not been unhappy," said her father, " only 
I was selfish enough just this moment to unnerve her 
by speaking rather too plainly of what soon must be. 
Run away now to mademoiselle, Violet. She will com- 
fort you as no one else can. God bless her for all her 
goodness to you. Go to her now, my darhng; and 
your uncle will help me to lie back in bed, for I must 
try to get some rest if I can. 



CHAPTER VI. 




UT Violet did not go to mademoiselle. Her 
heart was fall, and she longed to be alone, and 
to meditate on these things. Leaving the room 
by a window opposite to the door through which her 
uncle had entered it, she passed out into the balcony, 
and ran down the light wooden staircase into the 
garden. 

How Violet loved that garden ! It had been her chief 
delight ever since she could remember, and now she was 
going to leave it; and not only it, but the place, and the 
people, and all that she had ever known or loved. Still 
even this sorrow, this cruel amount of separation, would 
have seemed as nothing — or at least, so it appeared to 
her now — if she could have had her father with her. 
But without him, what would life be ? 

Violet asked herself this question, and a voice within 
her heart answered it, telling her that it would still be 
tolerable, for she would have God. No one could take 
God from her, or separate her from Him. The last 
enemy. Death, could lay his cruel hand on her earthly 
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father, and bear him &r away from her, oat of her sight, 
where she would not hear his dear Toice, or see his dear 
face ; but none could take her heavenly Father from her, 
or prevent the light of His countenance from shining 
on her, or the words of His mouth from being heard 
in her heart. He was her Father for ever and ever in 
Christ Jesus. She was only a poor little weak, sinful 
child, but Jesus had come into the world to save her 
from sin. She was the child of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. 

And in this thought there was peace — a deep peace 
which the whole world could neither give nor take away. 
God would never leave her or forsake her, for was she 
not His child — His child by covenant grace ? 

Violet repeated to herself these words : " by covenant 
grace.'' She had not spoken of them to her father. Had 
she done so, he would not have understood them. But 
Violet understood them perfectly. Their meaning was 
buried deep in her heart. 

She knew that she had been as truly set apart and 
devoted to God in baptism, as ever any child of Abra- 
ham's had been by the consecrating and separating sign 
of circumcision. God's seal was on her brow. She was 
bound to Him by an everlasting covenant. Her very bap- 
tismal name, when it sounded in her ears, must be a 
sign and remembrance to her, as well as an assurance 
of the blessings bestowed upon her in that baptismal 
ordinance which had bound her in service to the Saviour 
who had washed her in His blood, and sanctified her by 
His Spirit. 

Comforted with a comfort which the dearest and 
wisest earthly friend would have had no power to supply, 
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the little girl was wandenDg amongst the paths of the 
flower garden, with a sweet peace upon her tear-stained 
face, when she heard her voice called, and saw in the 
distance Myra's red head-dress towering above the 
bushes. 

" Your uncle sent me to look for you, my lamb,'* she 
said; " he was anxious about you." 

"He need not have been, nursie,** said Violet. "I 
was only in the garden. I don't want to come in now, 
unless I'm wanted. I should like to gather some flowers 
for papa's room. He does not want me, does he ?" 

"No," said Myra, " he's gone to sleep. He seemed 
so restless and tired, and yet so excited, that your uncle 
gave him a sleeping draught, and it's likely he won't 
wake for hours." 

" Then I'll make some lovely nosegays ready to put 
into his room when he does wake, his are all faded." 

The child turned to her flowers, and Myra went back 
to the house. As she did so, treading in and out 
amongst the narrow garden walks, with the firm yet 
light step which was characteristic to her, and which 
seemed remarkable in a woman of her portly size, she 
heard Violet humming to herself some lines of a hymn 
which her governess had herself set to music for her. 

Christian children must be holy, 
Serving God from day to day, 

Never is the time too early 
For a Christian to obey. 

Myra knew both the words and the tune well. Violet 
had taught her the words, and her ready ear soon caught 
any tune which it heard. She went on with the hymn 
herself, singing verse after verse of it, but in a low sub- 
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dued tone, lest the sound should disturb the master who 
was sleeping on the other side of the house. 

JesTis taught us in His childhood : 

Only eight short days He saw 
Ere He suffered circumcision 

And obeyed His Father's law. 

He, who is our great example, 

Let no moment run to loss, 
Not one precious hour He wasted 

From the cradle to the cross. 

Soon He sorrowed, soon He suffered : 

We must meek and gentle be, 
Little pain and childish trial 

Ever bearing patiently. 

Soon He showed a son's obedience : 

We must early learn to do, 
Not our own will, but our Father's, 

And be found obedient too. 

The schoolroom window was open as she passed, and at 
the sound of her singing, Pauline Monier looked up from 
the table at which she was writing, and seeing that it was 
Myra, went to the window and asked her if she knew 
where Violet was. 

Myra told her, repeating all that she had heard from 
her uncle of the scene in her father's room. 

"But she's happy again now," continued the faithful 
nurse. '* She has known where to carry her trouble 
and find a comforter without coming either to you or to 
me, Ma'mselle Pauline. We love her right well, both 
of us, and there's nought on earth, I believe, that we 
shouldn't either of us be ready to do for her. But there's 
One that loves her a thousand times better than you or I 
do, and there's things He can do for her which we could 
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never do. He'll comfort the waste places of her heart, 
and make them to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
There's no ground so parched but it will become a pool, 
and no land so thirsty but it shall be springs of water 
when the Lord sends the river of His own peace flowing 
into it. I found ndy lamb singing so sweetly, that it 
set me ofif singing too. Ah ! but the words of that 
hymn are true as regards her, Ma'mselle Pauline. For 
if ever a christian child was meek, and gentle, and 
obedient, and loved to do her Father's will, she is 
that child." 

" And, like her holy Saviour, she has been called to 
suflTer early,*' replied Pauline ; " and not little pain and 
childish trial, such as most children have to bear, but 
heavy griefs, which would crush any heart that was not 
upheld as hers is by the sustaining strength of God's 
own consolations." 

"Poor little Violet," she continued; "so you found 
her singing our Circumcision hymn." 

** I left her singing it, ma'mselle. She told me she 
wanted to gather flowers for her papa's room, and as I 
came away, she began to sing that hymn." 

" She was still thinking of our Scripture lesson this 
morning," said Pauline. 

And as Myra came into the room, and stood listening 
as though eager to hear all that mademoiselle had to tell, 
she went on — 

" We were reading together of the circumcision of 
our Saviour, Myra. It was our Scripture lesson for this 
morning, so she read the epistle and gospel for the Cir- 
cumcision. She is so fond of her Prayer-book." 

" Though she has never so much as been into a 

5 
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church/' said Mjra; "but she will soon, ma'mselle. 
Yon've heard the news." 

''Yes/' said Paoline; ''we are all going to Europe 
together as soon as the great trouble is over — all except 
Mr. Graham." 

" I could wish he were coming too, for his sake/' said 
Myra. " He's no friend to my poor race, but he was a 
right good friend to me for my young mistress's sake. 
I'm grieved to see the poor old man go to New York. 
It will be his death, I believe. Old trees can't stand 
uprooting. He's never known any other home than 
this." 

"But it is by his own wish that the estate is sold." 

"It's with his consent, ma'mselle/' said Myra, 
taking the chair the young governess oflfered her ; " the 
estate belongs to the children, you know." 

" After their father's death," said mademoiselle. 

" Well, it belongs to them now, for the matter of that ; 
but their father has a life interest in it, and their uncle 
is their guardian. He was just devoted to their mother, 
as you've often heard me say. She was the only child 
of his elder and only brother, but he had died when she 
was a baby, and the little thing had been brought up 
here with her grandmother and this uncle." 

" Who had never married ? " asked Pauline, who was 
unacquainted with Mr. Graham's previous history, and 
had never before found Myra so ready to talk of her 
master's affairs. 

" Well, Ma'mselle Pauline, to tell you the truth, he 
had married, but very unfortunately. The most I know 
about it was from my old mistress, and that was 
not much, for the old lady could never bear to speak 
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of it. She had been lefk a young widow with these two 
sons — Mr. Graham and his elder brother — and her 
whole heart and life was wrapped up in them, especially 
in the youngest — old Mr. Graham that now is." 

Pauline said " Yes," and tried to imagine to herself 
old Mr. Graham as a young man in whom a mother's 
heart and life could be wrapped up. It seemed difficult. 
She did not, however, interrupt the conversation by say- 
ing so, and Myra went on talking. 

*' The trials that her sons met with quite broke their 
mother's heart. The eldest married young, and both 
he and his wife were carried off by fever within a week 
of each other, only a year after their little girl's birth. 
The baby was left alone to comfort the old lady." 

Pauline inquired what had become of the favourite son, 
and Myra replied — 

** He was in Europe, ma'mselle. I'll tell you more 
about it perhaps some day. It was a sad affair. He 
had made a miserable marriage — bewitched by a pretty 
face, and his wife ran away and left him. I never heard 
any particulars, except that he came back one day to 
his mother, and said to her, ' There's no one left to me 
but you, mother, and I'll stop with you, and care for 
none but you all my life.' And so he did stop with her, 
but there was one he learned to care for almost more than 
he did for her, and that was his little niece Annette. She 
was just beginning to walk when he came home, and 
she took to him at once, and would climb on his knee, 
and kiss him and coax him until there was not a thing 
he could refuse her. He was her guardian by law, but I 
believe he'd never so much as remembered it, except when 
he had to sign needful papers, until he came back to 
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live at Eosiere, and then there was no need to remind 
him of it, for he just doated on her. There was nothing 
he would not do for her.'* 

" Except let her emancipate her slaves," said Pauline. 
** You said one day she wished to do so." 

" And would have done it, I believe, when she came 
of age. She could not do it until then ; and before that 
time came she was gone, as you know, ma'mselle. If 
she had only lived till then I believe it would have been 
done, for she was one to get her way. And sure I am that 
with the love of Jesus in her soul, she would never have 
kept any of her fellow-creatures bound in her house. That 
was what I always looked forward to. I believe she did 
too, from many things she let drop when she was ill. 
But there, what's the use of talking of what might have 
been. It was not the Lord's will she should do it then. 
And it has not been His will it should be done at all. 
Seems to me, ma'mselle, the only thing poor sinners 
like us have got to do is just to submit to the dear 
Lord's will, whether it goes right against our own or 
not." 

"I am sure that's true," said Pauline, remembering 
her Scripture study of that morning with Violet, and 
recalling the words which she had herself spoken to 
the child on the subject of Christ's circumcision. 

''There's nothing for us to do, is there," she said, 
"but to obey God's will? If we are really His ser- 
vants, and circumcised in heart, we shall rejoice in Christ 
Jesus, however sorrowful our life may be, and worship 
our God in spirit amidst every possible disadvantage and 
drawback, having no confidence in the flesh, but looking 
to Him to make His strength perfect in our weakness." 
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** We shall so," said Myra, emphatically. " And the 
troubles He lets us bear will all go to the mortifying of 
these poor old wicked hearts of ours, and to the killing 
of the sin that is in them. I've got the sign of the 
Lord Jesus upon my forehead now, thanks to God's 
mercy and to the good servant of His He sent to us; but 
this wouldn't save my sinful soul if I had not got His 
Spirit in my heart along with it ; and where His Spirit 
is there must be obedience to His will. That's the law 
of the new covenant which the Lord makes with His own, 
is it not, Ma'mselle Pauline ? " 

** Indeed, it is," said Pauline ; " and those who have 
been admitted into this covenant, and received His 
grace, and professed His faith, will ever seek to bring 
others to know the same blessings." 

"Indeed they will," exclaimed Myra. "0 ma'mselle, 
don't I know it ? Have not I prayed, and prayed for 
my lambs and hasn't God answered every one of my 
prayers beyond the best of my expectations ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 




ADEMOISELLE PAULINE and Myra were 
still talking together, when the sound of a sweet 
young voice fell on their ears, and looking to- 
wards the garden from which it came, they saw their 
darUng tripping along towards the house, literally laden 
with flowers, and singing still in a clear, sweet, un- 
troubled voice. Evidently the earthly cloud, hanging so 
closely over her young head, had withdrawn from sight 
for awhile, under the influence of the light of God's 
own sunshine, which at this moment was shedding its 
bright rays full upon her. Neither her young governess 
nor her old nurse exchanged a word, though the same 
thoughts — thoughts of deep devoted love for their darling, 
and thankfulness to God on her account — ^were in both 
their hearts, as they watched her light little figure 
treading gracefully along the garden paths, carrying her 
roses and heliotropes and white and yellow jessamine, 
and listened to the words which she was singing. It 
was another of her favourite hymns from the same 
collection. 
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There was of old in Jewish land 

A glorious temple piled, 
And there a Virgin mother came 

And brought her first-bom child. 

Before the altar of the Lord 

She stood in lowly guise, 
And gave two little turtle-doves 

To be her sacrifice. 

While many a richer mother there 

Perchance went proudly by, 
And brought the dove to bear her sin, 

The lamb to purify. 

But Mary carried in her arms, 

As up that court she trod, 
Him meeker than a turtle-dove. 

The Holy Lamb of God. 

Dear Lamb, make all our offerings 

Acceptable by Thine ; 
We too in our baptismal hour 

Were offered at Thy shrine. 

Give us a pure and holy heart, 

Make us to love Thee more. 
That we may be all Thine on earth. 

And Thine when life is o*er. 

She sang on sweetly with a steady voice till she came 
to the last verse, and then her tones trembled. Perhaps 
the words reminded her how soon life would be o'er for 
him who was to her the dearest on earth, or the closed 
jalousies of his room recalled her thoughts to him who 
lay dying within. 

Mademoiselle Pauline ran down the steps to meet her, 
and took some of her flowers out of her hands. 

"Papa hasn't woke, has he?" asked Violet. 

" No," Pauline replied, " he has been sleeping ever 
since you left him. Myra and I have had such a long 
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talk here together while we were waiting for you. Now 
I will help you to arrange your flowers." 

" And I will ^0 and make my lemonade, and prepare 
some fresh ice, ready for when my master wakes," said 
Myra. 

The flowers were elegantly arranged in pretty little 
haskets and slender vases, with an exquisite combination 
of colour, by the artistic eye and skilful hand of Made- 
moiselle Pauline; the lemonade was carefully made and 
poured into the glass jug, and the fresh ice was laid out 
temptingly in the cool dish. But none of them were 
carried into the sick man's room. 

Pauline and Violet were still putting the finishing 
touches to their loving work, when a strange sound 
reached their ears, and the usually quiet impassive 
Keuben was heard calling in loud tones for "Myra, 
Massa Minister, Missie Vi." 

They ran at once to the room, Myra joining them 
from the opposite gallery, and the clergyman from the 
saloon below, and all went in together. 

As they drew near the bed, two amongst them, th« 
clergyman and the old black nurse, saw that death was 
there before them. The unmistakable look, to those 
who have once seen it, was on the sick man's face, the 
unmistakable expression was in his eyes. Pauline and 
Violet had neither of them ever seen death before, and 
felt overawed and frightened. Violet would have shrunk 
back with an instinctive dread of something unnatural, 
but her uncle put his arm tenderly round her, and drew 
her forward. He knew what his brother would like — on 
what earthly sight he would wish that his eyes should 
take their last look in this life. 
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• 

"Violet has come to say good-bye to you," he said, 
" only for a little while, Alfred. Life is short at the 
longest, and soon we shall all meet again.'' 

" My blessing on her, and on my boy,** murmured the 
dying man, almost inarticulately, and then he asked his 
brother to pray. 

They all knelt, and Ernest offered up the commenda- 
tory prayer for a sick person, at the point of de- 
parture, from the Order for the Visitation of the Sick 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Myra had heard it only once before, twelve years ago, 
in her young mistress's dying room. But so great had 
been the impression made on her mind then by some of 
its solemn words, that she remembered them now. 

" Teach us who survive," prayed the clergyman, "to 
see how frail and uncertain our own condition is, and so 
to number our days that we may seriously apply oar 
hearts to that holy and heavenly wisdom whilst we live 
here, which may in the end bring us to life everlasting, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, Thine only Son, our 
Lord. Amen." 

" Everlasting life," murmured the dying man, 
"through the merits of Jesus Christ." 

They rose from their knees, and grouped themselves 
around the bed. One of Violet's hands lay within 
her father's. Her uncle had taken the other, and held 
it between both his in. a tender grasp. Pauline and 
Myra had drawn back, and stood together just behind 
the dying man. It is curious how thoughts will suggest 
themselves to the mind in the midst of impressions so 
solemn and overpowering that one wonders how they 
can possibly find entrance into it. At that moment the 
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clergyman was struck with the contrast between those 
two> and the picture which they made standing thus side 
by side ; the tall, massive form of the African woman, 
with her black locks, and her dark skin and wide mouth 
with full red lips, and the young French-Canadian 
governess, with her slight, graceful figure, and fair, 
smooth hair, and clear, delicate complexion. And with 
this thought came another — ^how truly alike in heart and 
soul are all who are bound in the blessed brotherhood of 
the gospel of Christ. There is neither Greek nor Jew, 
bond nor free, circumcision nor uncircumcision, but all 
are one, redeemed by the same precious blood, sanctified 
by the same Holy Spirit; fellow sinners, singing in sweet 
unison the song of worship and thanksgiving to the 
Lamb; fellow saints, treading together the same toilsome 
and yet blessed path of tribulation, breasting together 
the waves of the same tempest-tossed, and yet blessed, 
sea of sorrow. 

The dying man looked at his brother, and from him 
to the Bible that lay on the table, and made a sign to 
him to read. It opened of itself at the well-read second 
chapter of St. Luke, and it struck the clergyman instantly 
that he could not have selected a more appropriate por- 
tion of Scripture. 

He read from the twenty-fifth to the thirty-second 
verse. 

"I too have seen the Lord's Christ,'* said Alfred. 
" God's mercy is infinite. His salvation has been revealed 
unto me, though I was not waiting for it like that holy 
man, and though I was not just and devout as he was." 

"But your experience has been the same as his," 
said his brother ; " you too have seen Him to be the con- 
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solation of Israel, who gives comfort to every soul to whom 
He appears. To you, as to Simeon of old, it is joy and 
peace in your last hours to have seen Christ ; to have 
had the Saviour revealed to you by faith, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. Simeon blessed God for that sight — 
so do you also, do you not ? " 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, "do I not? — from the very 
depths of my soul ! Baise me up," he cried, " and open 
the windows. Why keep them all shut ? The room is 
close, and I need air." 

But the windows were wide open, and such a fresh 
breeze was blowing through the large and cool apartment 
that all but himself were feeling chilled. Hi's brother 
raised him in the bed, assisted by Myra's powerful 
arms, which were stronger than his own; and as he 
dropped Violet's hand, Pauline took it into hers. 

" How can papa feel hot ? " she whispered, " his hand 
is quite cold." 

For an instant after they had raised him, he breathed 
more freely. 

Then his head fell on his brother's shoulder. The 
clergyman bent over him to hear some last sounds that 
were falling from his lips, and caught these words — 

" Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation." 



CHAPTER YIII. 




HE funeral was over, and at length Violet had 
fallen into a deep sleep — the first she had had for 
SI two days. Prepared as she had heen for the 
heavy blow that had so long been hanging over her, it 
stunned her when it fell. Myra had been really uneasy 
about her darling. She had seemed in such a strange 
state, crying but little, and scarcely ever speaking, but 
lying as though prostrated by sorrow, rarely sleep- 
ing, or, when she did, sleeping so uneasily that such 
restless slumber could not possibly bring her any 
rest. It had been plain to Myra to see that even when 
asleep, the remembrance of all that had passed was yet,. 
in some vague way, present with her, for often she 
moaned and sighed, and hot tears wet her pillow. 

After the funeral, however, she grew better. Her 
uncle sat with her for some time that evening, and she 
made him give her every detail concerning the day's 
events — ^how many of the negroes had been present, 
— ^which amongst them had appeared most affected, and 
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what impression had been produced on their minds by 
the address which, at her request, he had given them. 

" Did you tell them that I should like to have freed 
them all if I had been old enough to do it. Did you tell 
them how it grieved me to the heart to let them be sold 
like so many horses and dogs ?'* 

No, her uncle replied. He had not told them this, 
since it could do no good. 

And Violet listened quietly whilst he showed her 
once more that there was no path open to her except to 
submit patiently and lovingly to God's providence. 

*' I wish I loved uncle Graham better," she said ; 
" he has been good and kind to me all my life, andMyra 
says he was just as good and kind to darling mamma. 
I know I ought to be grateful to him for many things, 
but I feel as if I could not forgive him for not letting us 
set the slaves free, or rather, for not setting them free for 
us ; for loe could not have done it, could we ? '* 

"No," said Mr. Ellison, "your mother's uncle had 
the management of the estate until you and Alfred 
should come of age." 

" And so he had for mamma," said the child, thought- 
fully. " It seems strange that neither she nor we should 
have had it in our power to give our people their freedom, 
does it not ? " 

" It certainly seems God's will," he replied. 

Then, after a moment's thought, he asked — 

"Do you know, Violet, whether Alfie feels as you do ' 
about the people ? Has he ever expressed any wish to 
see them emancipated ? " 

" No," said Violet ; " but of course he would wish it 
too. You know he was so young when he went to 
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Enrope — only ten years old. I had not begun to think 
about it then, uncle. It never came into my mind to 
think it was wrong to have slaves." 

" What put it into your mind, Violet," said her uncle, 
not only anxious to get at her true feeling on this sub- 
ject, but most thankful to see the real interest she was 
taking in the conversation. " You have been accustomed 
to slaves all your life, darling. What first made you 
feel that slavery was a sin." 

'* I think it was reading the Bible with mademoiselle," 
she replied. 

'' But slavery existed in the days of the patriarchs, 
Violet. Some of God's most faithful servants held 
hundreds of slaves; Abraham, for instance." 

" But they were not slaves like ours,'' said Violet with 
emphasis ; '' and they were not treated by their masters 
as our slaves are treated by us.'' 

Her uncle could scarcely forbear a smile. He looked 
at the sweet little girl lying so quietly in her bed, 
and said, ''I don't think your slaves can have had 
much to complain of, Violet, either now or in the 
past." 

" I don't think they have anything to complain of, 
uncle," she exclaimed, " exce^ibeing slaves ; but surely 
that is enough." And fixing her eyes full upon him, she 
asked, " Could you be happy if you were a slave ? " 

" I don't suppose I could," he replied, purposely con- 
tinuing the argument for the pleasure it gave him to hear 
her talk, and to feel that her mind was for the time 
taken off from herself and all that had been engrossing 
it so sadly during the last few days. 

"I don't suppose I could; but then you must remem- 
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ber, as I say, that these poor people have been accustomed 
to slavery all their lives." 

'^ But that does not make any difference, uncle. Ask 
Myra if it does. She knows what it is. She will tell 
you." 

" Myra is free," said Mr. Ellison. 

" Yes," she said ; ** mamma bought her freedom her- 
self; paid every penny of it, or uncle Graham would not 
have let her have it." 

" Your uncle is very strong on the subject of slaverj'," 
said the clergyman. " We have had many talks about 
it, both now and when I was here two years ago. He 
considers slavery to be strictly scriptural." 

" He can't think that our kind of slavery is like the 
slavery we read about in the Bible," said Violet, with 
a readiness which greatly surprised her uncle. '' Samuel 
brought Saul and his slave into the parlour, and made 
them both sit together in the chiefest placQ, and Abraham 
sent his slave to choose a wife for Isaac. Our slaves 
are not considered like fellow-creatures." 

"Even by those who are kind to them," said her 
uncle. 

" No, they are treated much more like animals. Uncle 
Graham is never cruel to the people, and he won't let 
any one else be so either if he knows it. He often boasts 
that he has never allowed a slave to be ill-treated in his 
life. Though they are ill-treated very often without his 
knowing anything about it. But even if they are not, 
even with all the comforts in the world, it must be 
misery to be a slave. Myra says it is ; and I am sure 
it must be." 

"And I am sure it must be, too," said Mr. Ellison, 
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as Le kissed the flushed fsice of the eager little speaker, 
and told her that he thought she must have talked her- 
self tired at last, and he would send Mjra to her with 
some tea. 

Myra found her little mistress quite a different child, 
and wondered what could hare heen the subject of the 
long conYersation which had thus roused her. Before 
she had time, howeyer, to ask any questions, Yiolet 
had repeated the principal part of it to her. 

" Ah!" she said, "if only my people had heen set 
free before I left, I could have gone away to Europe 
happily with uncle Ernest, much as I love Rosiere and 
all my dear old friends. But it*s the leaving them in 
bondage that I grieve for, nursie." 

" Perhaps the right time has not come yet, my lamb," 
said Myra, tenderly. " There are no words I love 
better in all the blessed Bible, Miss Violet, than those 
three which come over and over again in it — *in due 
time.' The experience of them lies deep down in my 
heart, and the day will come, I dare say, my lamb, when 
it will lie just as deep down in yours. ' Tarry the Lord's 
leisure,' said David. And he knew what he was saying 
when he gave that bit of advice to the Lord's people. 
You'll remember your darling father's last words, my 
precious lamb ; and you know where he got them from." 

"From Simeon's song," said Violet; and the tears 
filled her eyes, and even the slaves were forgotten at the 
remembrance. " Oh, nursie, we shall never hear those 
words again without thinking of dear papa." 

" And whenever we hear them, let us think, too, of the 
Lord's truth, Miss Violet, in fulfilling His promises at 
last, no matter how long He keeps us waiting." 
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Violet did not answer. Young as she was, she too 
had her own experience of this blessed truth. Had she 
not been praying with all her heart and soul during what 
in her short life was a long time, for more than two 
years, that the same Spirit who had revealed the Lord's 
Christ to her soul, might reveal Him to her father's 
also ? And had not her waiting been rewarded, when 
with his dying breath her father had thanked God who 
had revealed to him the Lord's anointed to be his light 
and his consolation ? 

But these were not thoughts which could be uttered 
even to Myra. So Violet remained silent. 

Myra thought she was tired, and busied herself in 
arranging the room for the night ; and before she had 
completed her task, she had the intense satisfaction of 
seeing that her darling had gone off to sleep. 

Standing beside her bed, she watched her thoughtfully 
for some little time before preparing to take herself the 
rest which she so much needed, after the constant nursing 
and watching of the last few days. 

"Good old Simeon," she said to herself, her mind 
still dwelling on her master's last words. " Good old 
Simeon was looking for the coming of Christ, and wait- 
ing patiently for the time when his dim eyes should be 
comforted by the sight his soul longed to see. To us 
Jesus has come. We don't need to pray the same 
prayer that he prayed. We have seen Him who is the 
salvation of all people. He is our delight and our glory. 
But for all this, I feel to-night that I can understand 
something of what I think Simeon must have felt when 
he received the answer to the prayer which he had been 
offering in faith for years. I've been asking the Lord 

6 
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to bring my children into a better way of instmction 
than oyer they could be in out here. There's Miss Yi 
has never so much as been into a church. When she 
was baptized, it was in the saloon. She's never yet 
been presented to God in His own house. But the day 
of spiritual blessing and privilege is dawning for her. 
Thanks be to God for it ! And my poor eyes are to see 
it, and my poor heart is to be gladdened by the sight. 
As to those who are to be left behind in bondage and 
ignorance, well, may the Lord have mercy upon them all, 
as He has had mercy upon me. His hand is never 
shortened that it cannot save, or His ear heavy that it 
cannot hear. Who knows that better than old Myra ?" 



CHAPTER IX. 




FEW weeks later and Violet and her young 
governess set out together on that last business 
before going away — " saying good-bye." Violet 
bad made up her mind to be very brave and strong. She 
had resolved especially that she would not cry. Nor 
did she, but all the colour had faded from her face, and 
the hand that Pauline had drawn Vithin her own arm 
trembled so much, that Pauline laid hers upon it to 
strengthen it with the support of her tender sympathy. 
It was a lovely summer evening — such an evening as 
Pauline and she often afterwards spoke of as *' one of 
our old American evenings." The house lay still and 
cool, and deliciously fragrant with the scent of the 
many flowers which surrounded the verandah in rich 
luxuriance — all planted, as at that moment Violet did 
not fail to remember, by her parents' hands, or by her 
own. 

The sun had set, but a deep roseate hue overspread 
all the western sky. There were evident signs of neg- 
lect and consequent decay about the place : flowers were 
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trailing on the ground for want of trimming, and weeds 
were springing up on all sides, but Pauline and Violet 
did not heed these things now. Their minds were on 
the pleasures and beauties they were leaving ; and almost 
every turn of the broad gravel walk, bordered by a shrub- 
bery which led from the house to the plantation beyond, 
awoke some association which aroused a sigh. They 
had purposely delayed their visit to so late an hour in the 
evening, not only to avoid the heat, but also because 
Violet wished to find the people in their cabins. 

She went from one to another, with a kind word of 
farewell to each, and many were the blessings and not 
a few the tears which her good-byes called forth. 

There was certainly nothing at Eosiere to impress the 
mind with an idea of the horrors or evils of slavery. 
Some of the people they found busily engaged, working 
at their different trades. Labour for their master was 
over for the day, and they were earning an independent 
penny for themselves, by mending shoes, or making 
baskets, or tailoring for their fellow workmen. Some, 
indeed, appeared to be carrying on quite an extensive 
little farming business, judging by the amount of ducks 
and poultry which surrounded their dwellings, and 
which were all their own. One man, who had been 
Mr. Graham's coachman for years, had a considerable 
patch of ground under cultivation, and had often boasted 
of the good sum of money he expected to raise by his 
corn and his crops of vegetables. All seemed com- 
fortable, and until the news had been spread amongst 
them that the estate was sold, and the old master was 
going away to New York, and the young mistress to be 
brought up with her brother in Europe, almost all had 
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been contented. But now a gloom had spread over the 
whole place, and every countenance wore the peculiar 
despairing look which sorrow brings over a " darkey's " 
face. They had been well cared for hitherto. Who 
could tell what their fate would be in the future? 
Deeply and devotedly as their little mistress was loved 
by many amongst them, their affection for her and 
their sorrow at being parted from her, were almost swal- 
lowed up in the greater grief and anxiety which one 
and all were feeling with regard to their own future, 
and the welfare of those near and dear to them. Mr. 
Graham was strongly opposed to the separation of 
families, and hitherto father and mother and children had 
lived together very much as free working people do ; but 
who could tell how soon the new master would take the 
wife from the husband, and the tenderly loved girls, just 
growing into womanhood, from the mother who had 
hitherto watched over them, and protected them, with 
quite as much care and anxiety as ever any white-skinned 
woman watches over her daughters — or perhaps a little 
more, for tropical natures are very warm, and the heart 
that beats beneath a negro skin is susceptible of the 
tenderest emotion and the keenest anguish. 

One farewell visit Violet especially shrank from paying. 

Pauline sympathised with her, and neither of them 
spoke a word to each other as they entered the cabin 
together. All its occupants were at home — a very old 
man, a married couple, and three children. One of the 
children was deaf and dumb. Hitherto this had been 
a great grief to the parents. Now they thanked God for 
it. No one would be likely to take him from them. 
Perhaps he might be the only one left to be the solace 
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of their life. The eldest girl was Violet's foster-sister, 
and it had been her great desire to give her her freedom. 
She had not altogether relinquished this idea now, bat 
it could not be accomplished without her guardian's 
consent, and whether she would ever be able to obtain 
this was a very doubtful matter. 

** And so you've come to say good-bye," said the old 
man, not speaking, however, in such plain English as 
we translate his words into for the benefit of our young 
readers ; '^ and the home is to be broken up, and we're 
all to be sent this way and that way, and the Lord knows 
which way." 

Violet could not answer, but Pauline replied, " Yes, 
the Lord knows. Uncle Job. There's comfort in feeling 
that He does." 

" Suppose so. Miss Polleen," he replied. " Miss Vi 
and you have taken a mighty deal of trouble to make us 
believe that He does, and I was inclined to think you 
was right, and that the Lord was a watching over us — 
I was. We was so comfortable here, and things going 
on better and better every day, as the old master got too 
old to see much about anything, and the young lady got 
old enough to look round and judge for herself. Why, 
I was beginning to hope that, old as I am — eighty come 
Christmas — I should yet live to see a school set up on 
the Rosiere estate, and the young ones allowed to learn 
to read, as all God's creatures have got a right to do 
when He's given them sense for it. The old master he 
was dead against slaves learning anything except how 
to use their hands and feet. They were a deal better 
without minds, he always said. And so they would be, 
no doubt, for the life they've got to lead ; yes, and with- 
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ont hearts, or souls either, for the matter of that, if 
they could get rid of them. But you see they can't; 
that's just it. They've got minds and hearts and souls 
too, for all the world like white folks. And yet they're 
not to be allowed to feed them, or let them grow. It's 
hard — awful hard. It's been a sore trouble to me all 
my life to think how God could let such things be, and 
now, when they were beginning to mend, everything is 
to be upset again, and we shall be as badly off as we 
were before." 

Pauline tried to express her hope that the new master 
might be a kindly disposed man, and willing to let things 
go on in as comfortable a way for the people as they 
had before. 

" May be he will. Miss PoUeen," and may be he won't — 
much more likely that ^ere ! There's a deal more slaves 
on the Rosiere estate than there's work for. The young 
mistress never would have a single one sold. She'd make 
such a fuss about it that even her uncle he would have 
to give way. She never bought a slave in her life, save 
when she bought your Myra, as you've heard tell of 
many times, and she'd never sell one either. She was 
dead against buying and selling human bodies and souls. 
But now who's to tell that there won't be a general 
clearance of all the unnecessary hands. . There's our Jim 
there, he's a prime young lad. He was twelve years old 
last July, there'll be nothing contrary to law in selling 
him. Who's to say that he won't be sold at public out- 
cry to the highest bidder, and that that 'ere highest bidder 
won't be as cruel-hearted an owner as ever had the whip 
laid on a slave's back. There's my grandchild Lydia, as 
well grown a girl of seventeen as ever was — tall and 
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straight and well-looking. Who's to know what the next 
owner may be tempted to do with her ? " 

Again Pauline would have spoken words of comfort, 
hut the case was beyond her powers of consolation. She 
looked at Jem, who had been doing some bit of carpen- 
tering when they came in, and saw that he had laid 
down his tools, and was listening to his grand&ther's 
words with a gloomy sullen countenance. From him 
she glanced at Lydia. She too had set aside her work, 
some neat white needlework, which her dark fingers were 
executing quite as skilfully and delicately as any white 
ones could have done, and was listening also with set 
features and a stem, almost defiant expression on her 
handsome face. It quite startled Pauline, and glancing 
at Yiolet, she perceived that she was struck by it as well. 

" We must go, Violet," she said; " we must say good- 
bye now to our friends." 

The child rose, the large tears filling her eyes, and 
went up to the old man first. 

He took the hand she offered him and held it fast in 
his. 

" Yes," he said, " you have been friends to us. It isn't 
your fault if others are our enemies. The Lord bless you 
and reward you, and when you're gone, ask Him to have 
mercy upon us." 

Pauline purposely turned out of the road to go from 
this cabin to another where she knew she should find 
comfort. And she was not disappointed. A woman, 
quite as old in appearance as the old man they had just 
left, was sitting by the door nursing a small child — not 
her grandchild, for she had none, but the child of a black 
woman who was "hired out "to a neighbouring plantation. 
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Pauline told " Aunty Anna " they had come to say 
good-bye, and had just left Uncle Job, 

" You found him in a poor way, I 'spect," said the old 
woman; "he hasn't learned to say yet, like him of 
the same name in the Bible, ' The name of the Lord 
be praised,' come what may, good or bad." 

"But you have," said Pauline, adding, with a smile, 
" you have some one of your name too in the Bible, 
Aunty." 

" I know, I know," said the old woman. "Miss Violet 
here she's read to me about her many times, and so has 
Myra. That's one of my favourite bits in the Bible. 
They never read it to me without setting me off think- 
ing what a mighty difference there is between old 
Anna there and old Anna here. That old Anna she 
never went out of the Lord's temple, and I've never 
so much as been into one. But the day's coming when 
I shall go in and come out no more, and that not into 
an earthly but a heavenly one. There'll be no need of 
any earthly building there, for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb will be the temple. That's what I tell 
uncle Job. He's most as old as I am, and it can't be 
long before our troubles are over, and we shall be where 
there's no more curse. I'll be as well off there as the 
old Anna in the Bible. There'll be no difference then 
between her and me." 

Pauline asked if she could not trace a resemblance 
as well as a difference between her and Anna of old; and 
the old woman sat with devout and patient countenance 
whilst she explained to her in what this resemblance 
consisted. 

After they had left her and were on their way home, 
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Pauline and Violet talked yet more of these twcT Annas — 
so unlike in many things^ and yet so like in others. 

" She too is a prophetess, Violet," said Pauline, " for 
you heard what she was singing as we came in." 

"Yes," said Violet, "that is her favourite hymn. She 
calls it her song of praise. She has such a thankful 
heart. She. is always singing joyful songs." 

" And to sing psalms and songs of praise was to pro- 
phesy, was it not ? " said Pauline. " In this way we may 
all be prophets to the Lord, Violet." 

" And was it not part of the work of prophesying to 
explain Scripture," asked Violet ; " for if so, mademoi-^ 
selle, I am sure you are a prophet." 

•* I wish I were a better one,"^ said Pauline. "How it 
reproves one, does it not, to see the love and faith of 
those who have had much fewer advantages and privileges 
than ourselves ? That poor old woman, for instance. It 
is only a year since she was brought to know Jesus, and 
she seems just to live by faith — a life of continual prayer 
and love." 

" Serving God night and day," said Violet, remembering 
the words spoken of Anna. 

" And giving thanks unto the Lord," added Pauline ; 
" speaking of Him to all them that look for redemption. 
Good, faithful Anna, the thought of Christ's redemp- 
tion is a sufficient support for her heart in the midst of 
all her earthly bondage." 




CHAPTEE X. 

pONG after Violet was asleep that night, her 
black nurse and her young governess sat to- 
gether talking in the schoolroom. The " upper 
parlour" had been its name before Pauline came to 
Bosiere, but very soon after she had set up her reign 
there, and had filled it with books and maps and 
writing-desks and easels, it had become the schoolroom. 
It was just over the saloon, and its windows opened on 
a balcony which formed the covering to the verandah 
below, all around the railing of which clustered diflFerent 
creepers in a rich luxuriance unknown to European eyes. 
Pauline had grown accustomed to this exuberance of 
beauty now, but she had never forgotten the impres- 
sion it had made upon her when, arriving at Rosiere on 
a lovely July evening, it first met her eye two years ago. 
Rosiere had seemed to her a perfect garden of beauty 
and delight. The place had been cleared, and the house 
built in the centre of a wood; and on two sides, just 
beyond the garden and outhouses, rose the grand old 
trees, pines and cypresses and beeches, rearing their 
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noble heads seventy, eighty, and a hundred feet high in 
the air, whilst close around the house was a natural 
shrubbery of bright-coloured laurels, with white and 
pink blossoms, and honeysuckles and briars, the house 
itself being almost hid from view beneath the vines 
and creepers that ran up its sides. A clear stream 
wound its way with a soothing trickling sound through 
the wood, and such water as flowed from it into an 
artificial fountain just beneath the " schoolroom " win- 
dow, both Pauline and Violet always afterwards asserted, 
had never been seen before. 

This evening, when taking what she knew would be 
her last look at the place in its sunset beauty, Pauline 
felt as though she would never look upon its like again ; 
and her heart could hold nothing but regrets, delighted 
as she had been until now at the thought of returning 
to Europe and taking with her those whom she loved 
best in her new home — ^her fair, gentle little pupil, and 
the good, faithful Myra. 

Everything was done that could be done, and the 
boxes had been despatched under Beuben's charge to the 
station, where ths travelling party, going by their own 
carriage, were to find them next day, 

Pauline had been left alone all the evening, for Violet 
had kept with Myra, apparently feeling that no one but 
her old nurse could fully understand the thoughts that 
filled her heart at leaving the only home she had ever 
known, and the only friends whom she had ever loved, 
and whom, though loving them so truly, she had been 
forced to see sold. 

Pauline had spent the evening painting a sunset view 
of the house and garden, meaning to give it one day to 
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Violet^ in remembrance of those last hours. She sat 
for a long time outside, busy with her pencils and 
brushes, and when the last rays of the sun had gone, 
and the evening grew chilly, she brought her sketch 
into the schoolroom to finish it. 

Violet came into the room for an instant to say 
*' Good-night," and went off to bed with Myra. It 
did not surprise Pauline that she did not linger 
for any last words with her, but seemed still to cling 
only to Myra. No doubt they had many things to 
say to each other on this last evening, many subjects 
to discuss, in which even she, intimate as she was with 
both of them, could not be allowed to share. She 
worked on at her sketch in the dismantled room until 
nine o'clock, and then, laying it up in her travelling 
valise, took her Bible, and had been reading some time 
when Myra came into the room. 

This going to Europe was a strange era in Myra's 
life. It was almost a mercy that she herself could not 
fully realise it, but seemed, as she constantly remarked 
to Pauline, to be living in a dream. 

Mr. Alfred Ellison knew well the depth of love and 
tenderness that lived in the old woman's heart, and he 
had made it one of his last requests that she would 
remain with his child. 

" You will never leave her," he said ; *' you will always 
take care of her " — unconsciously echoing almost the last 
words his young wife had uttered, when she had put her 
white arms round the nurse's neck in dying, and drawn 
from her the same promise, sealing it with a kiss. 

And Myra had made the same reply now as then — 
almost in the same words. 
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''Always, massa. As long as the Lord Almighty 
gives Myra strength and life, she will use them in serv- 
ing her little mistress." 

" And her young master," added Mr. Ellison, 

"And my young master," repeated Myra, firmly. 

She did not love "Massa Alfie" as she loved "Miss 
Vi." He was of a diflferent nature altogether, and had 
heen diflFerently trained. He had no sympathy for 
hlack folks, and did not like them. But he was her 
dear young mistress's only son, whom, with her dying 
hreath, she had confided to her charge. He was Miss 
Violet's only brother, whom she loved with the passion- 
ate love of a devoted sister. For their sakes she would 
try to love both the children equally. For their sakes, 
and for the sake of the Lord Jesus, who is equally good 
to the unthankful and to the evil as to His own dear 
children, and who makes His sun to shine alike on the 
just and on the unjust. 

Mr. Graham had been very angry when he heard that 
it was decided for Myra — ^the best housekeeper and the 
cleverest cook and most skilful nurse that he had ever 
come across — ^to go to Europe with his niece's child and 
this young clergyman whom he so much disliked. 

It was another frustration of his plans and purposes. 
Myra was a free woman. Her young mistress had her- 
self bought her as a present to herself. She was free to 
go where she chose. But Mr. Graham had never 
dreamed of her going to England ; and, having learned 
that she meant to do so, he resolved to do his best to 
prevent it. He was going to New York, to be with 
strangers who knew none of his ways or habits. It 
would have been the greatest comfort to him to have 
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taken Myra with bim, to minister to his comfort there^ 
as she had ministered to his and to that of every one 
else at Eosiere. 

This proposal he had been making to her that very 
evening, and very decidedly had she refused it. 

Pauline, knowing nothing of this, and supposing her 
to be all the while with Violet, was surprised at the ex- 
pression of the old woman's countenance — an expression 
not of sadness, but of proud, angry triumph. 

" Miss Violet has been a long time going to sleep," 
she said, remarking the thunder-cloud upon her brow, 
and wondering much what could have brought it there. 

" She went to sleep at once," replied the nurse, 
" two hours ago, dead tired out, poor lambie." 

" And you have been sitting there alone all this 
while," said Pauline. " I should have been so glad to 
have had you with me this last evening." 

" I have not been there at all," said Myra. " I have 
been with Mr. Graham— in his room — ^these two hours." 

Pauline's surprise was manifest in her face. Myra's 
dislike to Mr. Graham was well known to the young 
governess. 

" He wanted me to go to New York with him," she 
said — "me — to rule over his other servants. He has 
set his heart on it. He means to try and persuade me 
yet. Oh, ma'mselle, if you'd seen the look on his 
face when he said that ! Fifteen years ago he could 
have made me go. It would not have been then, ^ Will 
you come ? ' but, * You shall come ! ' But, thanks to 
the Lord and my young mistress, I've tasted to-night 
a sweetness I never thought to taste when I was bound 
hand and foot in bondage — the sweetness of having my 
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own life in my own hand. Oh, the joy of being able to 
say * No * to one who had once the mastery over me ! 
I think I never in all my life felt so completely what it 
is to be free as I have done to-night. But he — oh, how 
angry he was, and is ! Something he muttered between 
his teeth about the folly of any slave ever being allowed 
their freedom. Ah, Miss Pauline, you don't know all 
that I could tell you, or you'd understand how I feel 
to-night." 

Something in her look and tone made Pauline un- 
comfortable. They did not seem quite in unison with 
Myra's christian character, or quite consistent with her 
usual conduct. 

She did not reply, but almost unconsciously glanced 
at the Bible which she held in her hand. Had Myra's 
skin been less dusky than it was, Pauline might have 
seen the blood mantling to her cheeks. 

** You think I don't speak like a Christian, Ma'm- 
selle Pauline. You are reading the blessed gospel. 
My words don't go along with it. What were you 
reading? Old Myra is ready for the reproof. There 
were evil feelings in her heart — proud, angry feelings. 
Tell me, ma'mselle, what are you reading ? " 

" Only of the visit of the Magi to King Herod, 
Myra," she said gently, "and how they had been led 
by a star to find the Lord Jesus, and having found Him, 
how they rejoiced with exceeding joy, and laid all they 
had to give at His feet. Theirs was a holy joy." ; 

"And mine was an unholy one," said Myra, humbly. 
" I've been in a wicked frame of mind all this last hour 
while you've been so peaceful reading the blessed 
gospel."- 
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** Shall I read to you now, Myra," said Pauline, as 
the old woman sat down beside her ; and she was turn- 
ing over the pages of her Bible to find some suitable 
passage when Myra stopped her — 

" Eead just what you were reading, ma'mselle ; there's 
nothing old Myra likes so much as to hear ma'mselle 
read the Bible with her pretty French accent. It sounds 
like music, and it will send her evil feelings all away. 
Kead what you were reading yourself. That's a favourite 
story about the Magi." 

It had always been so with Myra. The negro mind 
is always ready to receive the tidings of any strange 
sights or sounds, and to see in every phenomenon the 
sign of some strange event ; and often before had she 
sat listening intently, her lively imagination fancying 
she could see all of which she heard, whilst Violet read 
to her this deeply interesting story of the Magi's visit to 
Herod — a tale of so much importance in the christian 
history. Indeed, these tales of poetic character had 
always been very favourite portions of Scripture with 
Myra ever since she had learned to read herself, or had 
had Violet and Pauline to read to her. The latter, when 
she first came to Bosiere, and before she had learned to 
understand her peculiarly impressionable character, and 
the singular warmth of imaginative power which marks 
her race, had marvelled often at the intense interest 
with which Myra would listen to such passages, evi- 
dently comprehending and delighting in their rhythmic 
force and picturesque imagery, in a way which no English- 
born ^voman of the same rank in life would have done. 

Now, whilst she read, in what Myra truly called her 
pretty French accent, of the coming of the Magi to 

7 
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Bethlehem^ and the offering which they brought unto 
the new-born King, of frankincense and gold and myrrh, 
the old woman listened eagerly, and all her ruffled 
feelings were laid to rest in the hearing of that old, old, 
and yet ever new, story of the Epiphany — of the mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles. 



CHAPTER XI. 




[HE dim twilight bad altogether disappeared, 
and the only light in the room was that which 
came through the thickly clustering creepers 
from the newly risen moon, and still Pauline and old 
Myra sat together talking in the upper summer parlour. 
Who cares to go to bed in a home which on the morrow 
will cease to be theirs ? Certainly neither the young 
French governess or the old African nurse seemed in- 
clined to do so on that last night of their life at Rosiere. 

It had been an exquisite evening, and was, Pauline 
declared, the loveliest night she had ever seen, even 
in America. Perhaps she had never been so attentive 
before to the beauties of any previous night. The air 
was full of the delicious fragrance from the rich perfumes 
of the abundant surrounding flowers, honeysuckles, roses, 
jasmines, whilst in the distance could just be heard the 
quiet rustling of the pine trees. 

Long after it was too dark to see to read, they sat and 
talked, and Pauline learned more of Myra's past history 
that night than she had ever known before. Myra's 
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confidence bad arisen first with the confession she had 
made to Pauline of the evil feelings she had felt — 
feelings which had been roused not so much by Mr. 
Graham's request as by the associations and remem- 
brances it had excited. 

"For oh, ma'mselle,*' she said, **if ever a human 
being has realised in their own heart and life the 
difierences between freedom and slavery, old Myra is 
that being." 

" Tell me about yourself," said Pauline ; " I should 
love to listen to you, Myra. I have always felt that you 
had a story. Somehow or other I think one can tell when 
people have had a past history — I mean when they have 
sufiered, and thought, and felt, and not only breathed, 
and eat, and drank, and worked. One can see it in their 
face and hear it in their voice. I have always seen it in 
your face, Myra, and heard it in your voice, and I have 
often wished to ask you to tell me something of your 
past life, only I have not liked to. But to-night, I am 
sure you have been thinking yourself about it." 

'* Just was so, ma'mselle," Myra replied, "all the 
time Mister Graham was speaking to me, all the time 
afterwards that you were reading those verses." 

" Then won't you tell me something about it," said 
Pauline. " I should like to hear." 

" There's much I couldn't tell, ma'mselle. I mean 
much that I wouldn't tell — leastways, to a sweet young 
lady like you. I'd be sony to open up to your innocent 
eyes some of the scenes mine have had to look upon, or 
to make your flesh quiver with the telling of the torture 
and trouble I've known. But I'll tell you just a little, 
Ma'mselle Pauline, and what it was in my talk with 
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the old master that carried me hack forty years. You see, 
Miss Pauline, it was not the first time I'd had a request 
made to me hy a white gentleman. I have not spent 
all my life at Eosiere." 

"No/' said Pauline, "so Miss Violet told me, hut 
youVe heen here a long time, Myra." 
** Over thirty years, Miss Pauline." 
** And they have heen happy years, Myra ? " 
" Compared with those that went before, as the world 
of bliss compared to the world of misery. My sweet 
young mistress that's gone was just like our lambie 
for gentleness and goodness, though she had not got 
the knowledge and love of Christ in her heart that this 
precious one has. Hers was natural goodness, Miss 
Pauline, — just a sweetness of temper that could not help 
making her happy herself and every one else too. It 
would not have earned her into heaven, I know, for it 
needs something better than any goodness of this earth 
to do that, but it was lovely to see and to live with. No 
one could help being happy along with her." 

" And Mr. Graham has been always a kind master." 
" Never the reverse. Miss Pauline, or he would have 
broken my young mistress's heart. She wouldn't bear 
to hear an unkind word said, or to see an unkind action 
done to anybody. And her uncle never liked to contra- 
dict her, though they held such different ideas." 

" He was never for educating the people, I know," 
said Pauline, " and did not like to hear Violet talk of 
giving them their freedom, though her heart was set 
upon it." 

" As her mother's was before her," said Myra. " It 
was the only subject that she and her uncle could never 
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agree upon, so at last she stopped speaking of it to him. 
But her mind was made up as to what she meant to do 
as soon as ever she came of age." 

" But I believe we ought to forgive Mr. Graham his 
ideasabout slaves," continued Myra, ** he's more reason to 
hold them than any one I know, though there's no truth 
in them. You know his history, perhaps, ma'mselle." 

" Only a very little of it. You told me that he was 
unhappily married." 

** To a slave, Ma'mselle Pauline." 

Pauline's start of astonishment fully satisfied Myra's 
desire to surprise her. 

" Fact, miss. I've had the story from my mistress 
and from others besides. She was his mother's maid, 
and the old lady, having no daughters, and being very 
infirm, had got to look upon the girl, who was very pretty 
and taking, more like a child than a servant." 

Pauline asked if she were a negro ; and Myra replied 
with great earnestness — 

"A negro, miss? No. She just wasn't a negro. 
Better for her if she had been. She was, by all accounts, 
as white as our young lady herself. Her eyes were blue 
like the sky, and her hair like gold, and as smooth and 
soft as silk. She was wonderfully pretty, and the young 
md,ster had her sent to school in Paris for a year, 
and then he married her. The old lady's heart had been 
well-nigh broken by the troubles she had had before, — 
her eldest son and his wife dying of fever within a week 
of each other (ah ! I'll tell you more about that one day), 
and now this finished her. She had a stroke and lost 
the use of one side, and no one thought she'd ever get 
about again. I wondered many times what would 
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become of the wee thing that was left behind — ^when 
she'd be left alone ; but the old lady she recovered from 
that stroke, and not very long after, her younger son, Mr. 
Graham that is, came home to her, and took charge of 
everything here, and kept it till Miss Annette had grown 
to be a woman, and married young Mr. Alfred Ellison.'* 

" And his wife ? " 

** She'd given him a world of trouble. Miss Pauline, 
ever since he married her, and at last she ran away, and 
he never heard of her afterward. He set it down to her 
having been what she was — and it was so, no doubt, 
miss. Since that time he's been dead against teaching the 
people, or giving them any liberty. He says they're not 
fit for it, that it's no kindness to them, and that they 
don't know how to use it when they've got it. That's 
true. Miss Pauline, but he don't see that they ought 
to be taught and trained like the other souls that God 
made, — from their earliest infancy. But there's no good 
to begin about this, or I'd be talking all night." 

" And yet I have never heard your story, Myra, and 
I want so much to hear it. You have so often said 
things that have made me feel that you know from expe- 
rience the power of God's providence — ^that it has been 
to you a guiding star," she added, alluding again to 
the verses they had just been reading. 

'*It has 80, Miss Pauline, and I know by experience 
what wicked people can do to get their own way ; and 
how cunning as well as cruel their bad hearts and the 
devil will lead them to be, especially when they want to 
keep what they've got no right to. That bad king Herod 
knew he'd no right to the throne he sat on. Miss Violet 
has explained that to me these many times. That's 
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why he could not sit easy on it. It was that set him off 
tnmiDg over and oyer in his mind how he could manage 
to keep hold of what he'd got. Bat there's no getting 
the better of the Lord, Miss Pauline. Men may be 
mighty deep in their plans, but the Lord's wisdom will 
be deeper than any of theirs. There's no fighting against 
Him. And what He means to be icill be when He 
chooses that it shall be. I've had the experience of 
that." 

" And so haye I, Myra," said Pauline, " though my 
experience may not have been gained in quite the same 
way." 

" Well, let it be gained how it may, Miss Pauline, it's 
a blessed experience to haye. When once any poor 
sinner feels himself to be under heayenly guidance, 
surely he's got good reason to rejoice with exceeding 
joy. When once he's got the star of heayen's own light 
shining before him, all he has to do is to follow. He must 
neyer turn back. No, not even if the light should hide 
itself for a time. Sure to come again. Miss Pauline — 
sure to come again. Trust the Lord and wait for it. 
And, oh, miss, is not it a rare favour to be allowed as 
those wise men of old were to prostrate ourselves at the 
Saviour's feet and offer Him our little all. No matter 
what it is, though it's only the heart of a poor slave ; if he 
has not got anything else to give, if he gives his heart, 
that's his all, and the King won't refuse to accept it. It 
will be more valued by him than the gold and the myrrh 
and the frankincense. 

** It will, indeed," said Pauline, looking with reverence 
at the glowing countenance of the dark woman. " None 
who follow God's guidance can go astray. And the 
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object of all His leading is to bring us to Christy that 
when we have found Him we may kneel at His feet and 
give Him our best." 

" But the story, Myra. You have promised me to tell 
me your story, and it is so late." 

"And everyone is in bed, Ma'mselle Pauline, and 
you should be in bed too." 

*' I should not sleep, Myra ; I am sure I should not 
sleep a wink." 

" Nor should I, ma'mselle, with the feeling, too, that 
I must be up by daylight to call every one else." 

" So we will just sit here and talk, and then if we're 
tired to-morrow, we can sleep as long as we like in the 
car." 

And thus saying, Pauline stretched herself on one of 
the couches which still stood in the dismantled room, 
though deprived of its usual white covering, and made 
old Myra settle herself comfortably in a rocking-chair 
beside her. She would not allow her to light a lamp. 
The moon was so high by this time that only the leafy 
screen which surrounded the verandah kept the room 
from being fully lighted by it, and the amount of light 
that found its way in was just sufficient to prevent dark- 
ness and promote conversation. And before the moon 
went to her late rest, the sun would have sent forth 
harbingers to announce his early rising, and it would 
be time to arouse the small household — small indeed, 
for it consisted, besides themselves, only of the two 
Mr. Ellisons, Violet, and Mr. Graham, and the three 
domestic servants who were to go with him to his new 
home. 




CHAPTER XII. 




ELL, Miss Pauline,*' said Myra, "I began my 
life as in God's mercy I seem likely to end 
it — in the sunshine. Only, you see, that there 
was no security for that first sunshine lasting for an 
hour, because I was born a slave, and there's no security 
to one that may be sold out of his present situation of 
life — whatever that situation may be — from one moment 
to another. That was how it was with me. And that's 
one of the hardest parts of slave life. "We're trained to 
one kind of life, and then suddenly taken out of it and 
set down in another, I was raised on a plantation in 
Kentucky, where there was a most indulgent mistress. 
She was a French lady ; hadn't got no idea of order, 
looked after nothing, but let every one do as they chose. 
I recollect well the cabin where we lived, my mother 
and I. She was as proud of me as ever she could be, and 
we were very happy together, slaves though we were, 
until one day a gentlemen came along whom, I remember, 
none of us — not even the children — could bear the sight 
of from the first. He was an old friend of madam's first 
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husband, who had known her very well in France, and 
had come out to see her and the children in their home 
in Kentucky, for you see her first husband had been a 
planter, and I dare say he'd kept things smart ; but 
when there's no man at the head of a place it don't- 
often go on very well, and oTerseers and field hands had 
all been left to themselves, and there wasn't much profit 
being got out of the estate, and this gentleman, who 
was guardian to the children, he'd come out to see about 
paying off some debts. Well, he rode about here, and 
he rode about there, visiting the cabins and overlooking 
the work, for all the world as though he'd been a born 
planter, instead of, as they said, a regular city man. 
Wherever he went he carried a big pocket-book with 
him, and he was always setting everything down in it. 
He never went into a cabin but he must know what the 
father was, and what the mother, and how many children 
they had, and how old they were, and what they all 
could do. The people didn't like it — least of all the 
overseers — and there was a general satisfaction when at 
last he rode away from the place, and no one wanted to 
see him there again any more. After that, things went 
on just the same way as before, very little work done, 
and plenty of fan and play, — the old negroes smoking 
and sleeping, and the young ones singing and dancing 
of evenings, and no one caring who had got to pay, so 
long as there was plenty of herrings and fish and bacon 
to eat, and the mammies got as much meal and lard as 
they wanted for their babies, and new sacks and hand- 
kerchiefs for themselves. But very soon after, the same 
gentleman showed his face again, and with him another 
man, who wasn't a gentleman, but a big black-looking 
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fellow^ with eyes that stared at yon as though he was 
measuring yon from head to foot, and weighing you in 
his mind, and calculating what you would fetch if you 
were sold, like as if you were a pig or a calf, and that's 
just what he was doing, as we soon found out. It was 
he who carried the hig note-hook now, where we were all 
set down, and he went from one cahin to another, looking 
every family up, and paying particular attention to each. 
As I told you, there was very little work doing anywhere, 
and every one led a tolerahly easy life of it. The work 
hours were supposed to he from daybreak till dark, but 
the overseers took things easy themselves and let the 
people do so too, and the sun used to be pretty high in 
the sky before work began, and there was plenty of 
dawdling over the meals. The hands cared a good deal 
more for their own cabins, and took a deal more interest 
in raising chickens and ducks, and growing com and 
vegetables for themselves, than in looking after their 
mistress's affairs. It was a poor preparation for all that 
came after. For not a month after the gentleman first 
made his appearance amongst us, the news spread that 
the estate was up for sale. The French lawyer had 
persuaded madam to sell the whole concern and go away 
to live at Paris with her children, and he had brought 
this nasty-looking man back with him to try and per- 
suade him to buy it, which he did. Three months later 
and madam and her family had gone to France, and he 
had taken possession. He had not been many weeks 
there before there was nothing but weeping and wailing 
where it had been all fun and folly. There was to be as 
much got out of the land as it could be made to produce, 
and not one more creature to be kept upon it than was 
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absolutely uecessaiy to do the work. Consequently dozens 
of living beings were to be sold oflf. There had never 
been such a thing known on the estate before. Madam 
had never cared to make money out of the place, nor, 
indeed, had troubled her head about it at all, so long 
as she could manage to get along. No one could say 
her people were well treated, for they were just not 
treated at all, but left to live and manage for them- 
selves. There was no education for the children, and 
no religious instruction for the elders. Nobody knew 
how to read or write, and consequently there was not 
much thought or intelligence amongst them. But there 
are some eyes so made by nature that they won't keep 
shut, and some ears that you can't keep things from 
finding their way into, and I think my eyes and ears 
were of that sort. I had never known, however, what 
it meant to be a slave until this change troubled our 
peace, and broke up our home and the homes of those 
around us, and then I took to thinking about it. Our 
new master came to live amongst us, and brought his 
wife and eight children with him. They were a very 
fine family, and their mother was very proud of them, 
especially of the two eldest young ladies. The first 
speech I ever heard her make was one day when she sent 
for my mother, who was mighty clever at ironing and 
clear starching, to come up to the house and speak to 
her. Mother took me along with her, and I stood listen- 
ing whilst she was giving her orders about the getting 
up of some pretty muslin dresses. There was another 
lady staying there on a visit, and she made some remark 
about these dresses being more fitted for Paris than for 
the place they'd come to, and wondered that Mrs. Gray, 
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— ^that was onr new mistress's name — ^had not left the 
young ladies at school there instead of bringing them to 
such a lonely place. I remember now just how she 
looked and the words she said : ' Mothers are mothers, 
you know, and I could not bear to have them so far from 
me. I'm never happy unless I can see them round me 
and look after them myself.' Mother heard the words 
as well as I did. We thought of them afterwards when 
that lady's husband gave the order for me to be sold 
away from my mother and sent where she would never 
see my face again. 

" The mistress would not sell my mother, because 
she was so clever at clear-starching and ironing. She 
said she was just the person she wanted for the young 
ladies, and I believe she did wish to keep me too, but 
the lawyer gentleman that managed the whole aflfair for 
them would not hear of it. Miss Pauline, I remember 
hearing him say, as well as if it was yesterday, that it 
would be a bit of tomfoolery to think of keeping me. 

* She's as handsome a child as ever I saw,' he said, 

* and she'll grow to be as handsome a woman as her 
mother. I know the very place to sell her to.' And 
to that place I was sold, Miss Pauline. You may think 
what a day that was for my mother. We lived, as I said, 
in a little hut by ourselves, the tidiest little hut that 
could be seen, and we were as happy there — or at least, 
I was (for I remember now, that there was always a 
sorrowful look on my mother's face), — as happy as could 
be. There was a neat little garden round the hut which 
I used to help mother to keep full of flowers, and inside 
we had the prettiest little room, with white curtains to 
the window and bed, and matting on the floor that was 
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almost as white as the muslin. Sometimes, Miss Pauline, 
I shut my eyes, and fancy I see it all again, but there's 
one scene that, though I remember it better than 
any other, I often dare not let myself think of. One 
thing used to trouble me sometimes, child as I was, and 
happy too. My mother never would speak to me of my 
father. I could not remembet him, and I often wanted 
to hear something about him, but mother never would 
answer my questions. But that night, after she heard 
talk of my being sold, she woke me up in the dead of 
night, when there was not a sound stirring save the 
noise of the wind in the pine trees round, and bid me 
listen to her while she talked to me. Oh, Miss Pauline, 
I think I can see and hear her now. She told me she 
saw I must go from her, and it would be no use to try 
to keep me, for there was no way of doing it. She had 
looked for this day, and now that it had come, she was 
ready to meet it. She would not let me cry, but made 
me listen to her, whilst she told me things that I 
would not even tell you, Ma'mselle Pauline. And then 
she gave me a ring which I*d never seen before, but 
which, she said, she'd had : before I was born, and had 
only kept because she had a feeling it might be of use 
to me one day, and she bid me hide it up, and keep it 
carefully, and never let a soul know I had it ; as I did, 
Miss Pauline, through such diflSculties as you would 
scarcely believe. That night made a woman of me. 
Three days afterwards I was taken from my mother." 

** And you have never seen her since ?" 

** Never, miss. I heard of her though, and I know 
that she never had a day's health afterwards. The shock 
had been too much for her. She grew into an old 
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woman, feeble and heart-broken, and in two years she 
was dead, though she had never known what sickness 
meant before. The news of my mother's death drove 
me wild, and stirred me up to such a hatred against 
white folks and slave-owners, that many's the time 
that I've been tempted to kill myself, and would have 
done it, I believe, but for some power within me, 
stronger than I was, that seemed to keep me back 
from it." 

" The power of God," said Pauline. 

" Yes, Miss Pauline, I know now that it was just 
that. Seems to me now, looking back, as though every 
step of my past life had been overruled by that power. 
And I am sure it was the same guiding band of God that 
took me at that moment to a camp-meeting. You've 
often heard me and others talk of camp-meetings. I've 
been to many since. But that was the first I'd ever 
been to. And perhaps I might never have gone to that 
if my new mistress had been at home, for she could not 
bear them. She never let me go to another. She used 
to say they were just an excuse for the men to go oflf and 
get drunk, and the girls to rig themselves out, and to 
get into all sorts of mischief. But she was away, and 
the overseer he let a lot of us go, and went himself. 
Oh, Miss Pauline, but that day made a difference in my 
whole life." 

" You first heard the blessed news of the gospel of 
Christ?" said Pauline. 

** I don't know about that, miss. If I heard it, I can't 
say I received it. There was a sermon preached, but I 
could not understand or remember much about it. But 
I first heard the Bible read that day, and I never forgot 
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that. The chapter was the second of Matthew — the 
story of the flight into Egypt. I know it pretty well by 
heart now, but it was new to me then. I didn't so much 
as understand who it was that was bid to escape. All 
that I could make out was, that there was some wicked 
person who was seeking the life of some innocent child, 
and that those who had the care of him were warned in 
a dream to go secretly away, and hide somewhere. But 
what went right home to my heart was all that the 
preacher said about the killing of the innocent children. 
He told us to think of those desolate homes, and I 
thought of our cabin ; of those weeping, heart-broken 
mothers, and I thought of my mammie, and how, in 
spite of all she had said before to me, she had cried 
and cried, and clung to me, until at last I had to bo 
taken from her by force. Children think grave thoughts 
sometimes, and there are days and sights in their 
lives that will often put things into their minds, such 
as never come into the hearts of some grown people. 
Seemed to me I was far more to be pitied than those 
dead children at the place called Bethlehem. Their 
sorrows were all over. Nobody could be cruel to them 
any more. I envied them as I listened to all the preacher 
said of their death. And then he spoke about something 
that I listened to a great deal more eagerly ; how some 
one was warned in a dream to make haste and go away 
out of all this danger. I could not understand much 
about it, but I took into my mind for the first time the 
idea of a secret flight — of a long journey made by night, 
out of danger iuto safety. That night I did not dream, 
but I lay awake and thought, and determined to make 
my escape some day from misery and degradation worse 

8 
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than any death. And now that I know the Bible, Miss 
Pauline, and have read for myself many a time aboat 
that flight of Joseph and Mary into Egypt, I have often 
felt as if it coold be only those who had known them- 
selves what it was to flee from tyranny, who could 
understand what they must have sufiered during that 
long and weary journey. I often think this. Miss 
Pauline, when I hear our lambie singing the hymn which 
tells of Joseph hearing the warning voice. You know 
it by heart, I daresay." 

" Yes," said Pauline, and she repeated the words — 

*' Soft wrapped in slumber blest 
Mother and baby rest. 
But Joseph wakes to hear 
A Toice beside his ear. 

** Joseph, rise in haste 
And lead her by the hand ; 
Through bloom and over waste, 
And into Egypt's land. 

** For Herod seeks the child 
With purpose fierce and wild 
And soldiers range abroad 
Who strive to slay their God. 

*' Then wake her tenderly. 
And bid her quickly come, 
And heaven will find for thee, 
A shelter and a home.** 

"But now, Myra," she added, "you have promised 
to tell me of your flight." 




CHAPTEE XIII. 




T was not until many years after," said Myra, 
'^that I succeeded in my object. But from 
that day I never thought of anything but 
how to escape. People little know what is passing in the 
minds of the children round them, and no one dreamt 
what was passing in mine. I was a very quiet, sub- 
missive girl, never asserted my own wishes, or refused 
to submit to those of others. I was too busy with my 
own thoughts to pay much heed to what went on, and 
so I often seemed conten ted when others were grumbling ; 
and this gained me a good character, and served me 
many a good turn. And yet. Miss Pauline, it was 
years and years before I was able to carry out the plan 
which had never been out of my mind since I had first 
listened to that sermon at the camp-meeting. No, not 
for a single hour. I think that's one of the strangest 
things in life, Miss Pauline, ^ow we can go on for years 
and years, doing our daily work — yes, and doing it well, 
putting our mind to it, and getting praised for the way 
we do it — and yet with some great wish or plan lying 
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down below it all^ which we never lose sight of for » 
moment." 

" Yes," said Pauline, " I know that it is so." 

She did, indeed ; but she wanted to hear Myra's story 
now, and brought her back to it by saying — 

" And did you stay long with those people ? " 

"For ten years, Miss Pauline, as a help in the 
nursery. And then I was sold again. I was glad of 
it that time. There wasn't anything to regret in tho 
place I was leaving. I couldn't well change for the 
worse — I might, perhaps, change for the better." 

"You were ill-treated," said Pauline; "you had a 
cruel master ? ' 

" I wasn't ill-used myself," replied Myra — "at least, 
not so far as beating and starving went — but my 
master, or rather my mistress, was cruel enough to do 
anything if she only got the opportunity. But this 
I never gave her. Others did sometimes, and I saw 
how they were treated. The great reason why I wanted 
to be sold away was that I saw there wasn't a chance of 
escape so long as I stayed there. They'd got a celebrated 
hunter quite close to their place. He was, b'ke Nimrod 
that we read of in the Bible, a * mighty hunter,' only in 
a different sort of a way. You know what it's the work 
of these hunters to do, Miss Pauline? " 

" Oh, yes," said Pauline, for, though she had never 
seen anything of such people, she had often shuddered 
to hear of men employed as slave-hunters, who keep 
dogs regularly trained to scent out and hunt down any 
poor fugitive slaves who have escaped from bondage and 
hidden in the neighbouring swamps. 

" Well, this Joseph Grimms, who lived close to our 
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place, was known for miles round, and so were his dogs. 
There was no chance of escaping from the like of them. 
One of our negroes had tried it since I'd heen on the 
place, and I myself had seen him brought back, all 
mangled by the bite of the dog that had taken him, to 
die a month after, half of the hurt he'd got then and the 
fright he*d had, and half of the punishment they gave 
him when he was brought back. After that I never 
thought of running away from there. But my heart 
rejoiced when I found myself in a slave coflBe. I re- 
member well how I felt that day, and the very thoughts 
that passed through my mind as I was marched off, 
with about twenty others, two from our place and the 
rest from a neighbouring estate, to the Orleans market. 
We were fastened in couples to one another, and 
handcuffed, but though my hands were bound, my 
heart felt freer that day than it had done for ten years. 
I had in it what Miss Vi would call a * presentiment ' 
of something better at hand — a thought of liberty 
that might come from this fresh bondage. I suppose it 
was this presentiment that made me dream a strange 
dream that night. Do you believe in dreams, Miss 
Pauline ? " 

It was a sudden question, and Pauline hesitated 
before replying to it. 

Then she said, " I should be very unwilling, Myra, 
to put any reliance on any dream of mine. We have 
no reason to believe that God ever now makes His will 
known to us in this way. It would be superstition to 
imagine such a thing.*' 

" And we negroes are very superstitious. I know 
I am, Miss Pauline, and I believe that most of my race 
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are. We're readier to believe strange things than white 
folk are. It's easier to make an impression on us." 

"Yes," said Pauline, whose knowledge of the race,, 
limited as it was, had yet been sufficient to prove to her 
what ready believers they were in spells and visions 
and mysterious influences. " But I think you feel now,. 
Myra, that it is not safe to trust in anything but in 
the revealed will of God." 

" Yes, Miss Pauline, I do believe that. Still, we know 
that God did make known His will to His people of old 
in dreams — to Joseph, and Solomon, and Daniel, and Job. 
And I think there's something very awful in dreams." 

" So do I," said Pauline; "and, though I would not 
trust to a dream, I am sure they do exercise a very great 
influence over our souls and lives. We know what con- 
victions of conscience have laid hold of people by meano 
of dreams, and I think we should pray earnestly to 
have our minds kept by the power of God in our sleep- 
ing as well as in our waking hours. But now tell me of 
your dream, Myra." 

"I dreamed. Miss Pauline, that I was bound and 
chained, just as I really was, in a slave coffle, a miser- 
able slave, condemned to hopeless captivity, and that a 
light shone round me, and I saw a beautiful being, who 
told me that if I would only wait and be patient, I 
should be free one day. I know it was only a dream, 
and there was nothing in it. God, as you say, does not 
speak to His children by dreams now, and He certainly 
would not have spoken to me, for I did not even know 
Him, but after that I resolved to wait patiently any 
time, and bear bravely any amount of trouble and 
toil, in the expectation of the freedom that would come 
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one day. And in the strength of that hope I hegan my 
service with the new master to whom I was sold. I had 
heen trained to take care of children, and I was bought 
as a nurse, and to work at my needle, at which I was 
veiy skilful. I fetched a high price, for I was what 
they call a likely girl, tall and strong, and very capable. 
My new mistress thought a deal of me. I had a 
great many privileges, and I wasn't badly treated, but I 
couldn't get to learn to read, which was a great dis- 
appointment. The children might have taught me if 
they'd liked, but they'd been taught that we negroes 
were to be treated more like animals than human beings 
like themselves. They would slap me and kick me as 
they chose, and call me the most insulting names, and 
no one ever reproved them. But what went to my 
heart more than anything was the way in which the very 
youngest of them would say I was *only a negro.' 
Hundreds of lashes laid on me would not have cut me 
to the soul as much as those three words of scorn used 
to do. Well, Miss Pauline, it was at this time that I 
went to my second camp-meeting) and there I found 
out who it was that had gone on that secret journey 
which I had heard about." 

** And thus you came to know the Lord Jesus Christ," 
said Pauline, with deep interest. 

" By the hearing of the ear. Miss Pauline, not in any 
other way. But oh, that was a great step forward in 
my life's history. It was the custom in that family to 
let the people go to camp-meetings, and we went — a lot 
of us. You never saw such a thing, ma'mselle." 

" Never," said Pauline ; ** but I like to hear of it." 

''It was a strange scene, miss, and a pretty one too. 
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The meeting was held in what we call a ^ clearing/ a 
place cut in the midst of a forest, and hundreds of 
folks gathered together to hear the preaching, which was 
carried on from a rough kind of stand made of wood, 
and railed off, with a small wooden table in front to put 
the Bible and hjmn-book on. Oh, but there was fine 
preaching and singing that day, and there was a lot of 
crying and groaning too. At first I was taken up with 
watching the people, but at last I got too interested to 
think of any one but myself. There were several 
ministers, and some of them said a good many things 
which I did not understand ; but at last a preacher 
gave out a text which made me listen to him with all my 
ears and all my heart from the first word to the last. 
* If the Son shall make you free, then shall ye be free 
indeed ! * Who was this Son, I thought, who could 
make bound folk free ? Happily for me, I found some 
one there who could answer this question — an old negro, 
who had been, he told me, a follower of the Saviour 
for years. That was the first time, Miss Pauline, 
that I ever remember hearing the word Saviour. 
We sat up late that night, that old negro and I, talking 
by the light of a big fire which had been lighted in a 
cleared place, and which some of the party watched, 
whilst others slept in groups under the wagons. I 
found out from his talk that this Son of God, who could 
make bound people free, was the same who had had to flee 
from cruelty Himself into a strange land. And I never 
forgot what that old Christian said about this Son of 
God, who was so perfectly good and innocent, and was 
persecuted by wicked people, and driven from the land 
which He had come to save. So that I saw it was no 
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new thing for innocent people to suffer, but the most 
innocent of all had suffered far more than any one else. 
I was so ignorant, Miss Pauline, that I asked the old 
man where this great and good Son of God was now, 
and I remember his ver^^ look and the tone of his voice 
as he answered me. The fire was sending a strange 
light around, and shone full upon his face, which seemed 
to glow with a kind of glory as he raised his hand to the 
sky and told me that the Son of God was there, sitting 
at the right hand of His heavenly Father, no longer 
submitting to the will and power of wicked men, but 
ruling over everything and everybody, listening to every 
prayer that men prayed, even knowing their thoughts, 
and able to help and deliver them in every trouble. I 
remember he said something about there being a land 
of Egypt in which we all were, a dark land of sin, but 
I did not pay much heed to this then. What I cared 
to think about was, that the same Saviour who had 
Himself once been driven out of the land by cruelty was 
now living in the sky and had it in His power to help all 
who were in bondage. I believed every word that old 
man said. One can't help feeling when people are 
talking truth, and I felt such comfort and hope in 
listening to him as I had never felt before. If this 
great Son of God who lived in heaven had suffered 
cruelty Himself, He would know what we were suffering. 
And the old man said He could help all who asked Him. 
So I asked Him that night. It was my first prayer. I 
knew nothing then of the bondage of sin, but my inner- 
most heart was bleeding with the chains which a life of 
slavery had fastened tight round it, and all that night I 
kept saying to myself over and over again, ' great 
God in heaven, set me free ! ' " 
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ND now, Miss Pauline, I come to the time 
when I succeeded in making my escape, and 
I will tell you how it came about. I never look 
back on it now without wondering at the mercy of God 
which led me step by step into the knowledge of His good- 
ness and my own wickedness, even overruling what I now 
see was wrong, forgiving it all, and bringing good out of 
it. I was sold into a very peaceful home. I might have 
been happy there if I could only have got rid of the 
desire that was always burning within me to be free — 
free at any cost. Ah, Miss Pauline ! we learn a great 
deal in thirty years. I have learned hundreds and hun- 
dreds of lessons in God*s school, but there's none IVe 
been so slow at learning as that lesson of waiting — 
waiting patiently. I*d been living years with my new 
mistress, and she came to think a deal of me. I heard 
her tell a lady one day what a faithful creature I was — 
* she didn't believe,' she said, ' there was another like 
me, it was so hard to find ^n honest servant amongst 
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" those horrid people." ' Those were her words, and I 
hated her for them. It grieves me now to think what a 
hypocrite I was, serving her for my own ends, when she 
believed I was serving her for the sake of honesty, but 
it only amused me then. I wondered what she would 
say to wake up some day and ring for her honest seiTant, 
and find her gone. That day never did come, as you'll 
hear, miss, for she went first, but my hopes were realised 
at last.'' 

" You escaped ? " exclaimed Pauline. 

''I escaped, ma'mselle, and with so much less trouble 
than ever I'd dared to expect, that I marvel to think 
of it now." 

"Oh, tell me," said Pauline, "tell me quickly all 
about it." 

" Well, Miss Pauline, after I had been with her some 
years the mistress took sick. She was ill for weeks, and 
then it was said that there must be some operation, and 
a doctor was to come from some far-away part to help 
the doctor that always minded her, and there was some 
talk of his bringing a white nurse along with him.. 
But my mistress wouldn't have her, because she'd set 
her mind on a dark woman coming to her who was a 
wonderful nurse. She was the cleverest person there 
ever was, missis declared, for knowing how to mind sick 
folk and bring them round. She'd had her before, and 
was accustomed to her, and she knew she could put 
her hand to anything, and would not give herself airs, or 
consider herself a fine lady, as a white woman would be 
sore to do : in short, the mistress was determined to 
have her, and when her mind was once made up, there 
wasn't any one that could say her nay. I'd often heard of 
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this Bosalie, for my mistress used to tell me that it was 
because of my likeness to her that she first thought I'd 
make a good nurse, and resolved to buy me. She'd 
minded her in several illnesses, when her children were 
born, but that was before I came, and I'd never seen her. 
She used years ago to be * hired out ' by her master, and 
he made a lot of money out of her, letting her go to one 
and another, tending ladies and sick people. Folks knew 
of her for miles round, and she used to get handsome 
presents over and above her wages. She had saved up 
a lot of money on her own account, and had managed, 
when she was in one place and another, to get it sent to 
a niece who had married in a free state, till at last she 
was able to buy her freedom. But she did not give up 
her business. She'd got an only girl that was a slave, 
and she'd fixed her heart on freeing her too, and so she 
was working on with a heartier goodwill than ever she 
had done whilst her wages belonged to another. 

" Well, Miss Pauline, she came to nurse mistress, and 
a right clever nurse she was. I'd had a lot of experi- 
ence myself, what with all mistress's illnesses, and there 
being so many children that were always getting one 
thing or another the matter with them, but she taught 
me a power of things I never knew before. Shef used 
to tell me I had a natural turn for nursing, and that 
made me think of my poor mother, and how the French 
lady never would bear any one else but her about her. 
Well, one day Rosalie had been talking like this to my 
mistress before me, and mistress said, *I always told 
her she was just like you, and so she is. I often think 
so now as I lie here in my bed and watch her helping you 
about the room, only for her hair being so straight, and 
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yours being so curly and grey, she would be the image 
of you. She might be your daughter.' 

** Those words, Miss Pauline, led to all the rest. That 
night, when I tidied up the room, I hid the mistress's 
curling irons in my pocket. When I got into my own room 
I curled up my hair, which was straighter by far than is 
often seen with a dark skin, until it frizzed all over mj- 
head. Lor, what a difference it did make ! I could 
scarce believe it was myself, but I could see how like I 
looked to Bosalie. But then she was fifteen years older 
than me, and was beginning to turn grey. I worked away 
with my fingers and some cold water to get the friz 
out of my hair again, and worked away harder in my 
mind at the same time to think how to grizzle it. Next 
night, when Bosalie and I had set mistress comfortable, 
and she left me, as usual, to tidy the room whilst she 
went to supper, I slipped the powder-box and puff into 
my pocket. It was the only thing I could think of, and 
it succeeded ever so much better than I could have ex- 
pected. I shook some powder into my hair and frizzed 
it up again, and oh, but it was a change, and I did look 
like Bosalie ! I was up the best part of that night, for 
there was the powder as well as the friz to get out this 
time, but I managed it. and next day I felt as spry as 
though I'd been asleep in my bed all night. I was so 
full of thoughts and plans. Bosalie slept, whilst mistress 
was needing so much care, in the light closet just off her 
room, which was really my room, but, luckily for me, I still 
always dressed there of an afternoon. I arranged my 
dressing-time that day just when Bosalie was busy about 
the poor mistress, and I knew could not leave off, and I 
figged myself out in one of her gowns, aad twisted one 
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of her handkerchiefs round my head. My hair wasn't 
ourled or powdered, and yet I didn't look a scrap like 
myself. With the hair arranged, I heUeved any one 
who didn't examine too closely might take me for 
Bosalie. 

" After that I waited my opportunity, and it came 
sooner and easier than I expected. My mistress got 
worse every day. The operation had been successful, 
but her strength failed, and they thought that she was 
going off in a decline. It seemed wicked even to me 
sometimes, to be planning and longing to run away from 
her, but it had been the hope of my life, and nothing 
<;ould have turned me from it. The young ladies were 
growing up, I said to myself, and they could look after her. 
I should be thankful enough if I'd been left to mind my 
mother. She grew weaker and weaker, and seemed to 
want less minding from any of us every day, and it was 
just at this time that Bosalie's time of service came to 
an end, and she had to go to another lady, who had en- 
gaged her for two months to mind her and a little ex- 
pected baby. Somehow or other I felt that my time 
had come too. I was only waiting to see how^ when, 
one day, Rosalie, who was a good scholar, read me 
a letter she'd got that morning which seemed to set her 
about a good deal. It was from her niece, who had 
done so much for her, and she wrote to say she was very 
bad, and wanted her aunt immediately, and she was sure 
common gratitude would make her come at once. 

" Rosalie did not know what to do, but I said directly, 
* Oh, it's all quite plain. I've been waiting for this for 
years, and now it's come — come at last.' And I clasped 
my hands in my fervency. 
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*^ I think Bosalie thought I had lost my senses, she 
stared at me so hard. 

" ' What are you saying ? ' she asked. 

" 'Why/ I said, ' it's all quite easy. You go to your 
niece, who knows you, and I'll go to the lady, who you 
say does not know you — has never even seen you. I can 
nurse her and the baby every bit as well as you. You 
know I can. It's easy work. She'll never find out that 
it isn't you.' 

'^ Bosalie stared yet harder, and I had to explain a 
little more fully. She listened with sympathy, for her 
own heart had been set on her own freedom. She had 
worked hard for it for years, and now that she had got 
it at last, she was still working hard to secure her 
daughter's. I saw she felt for me as only fellow-sufferers 
can feel, and I pressed my cause home. I told her more 
of my hopes and plans, and how carefully I had con- 
sidered and measured every one of them. But she only 
shook her head the more sadly. The risk would be too 
great. She should not dare to incur it. I said no more 
then. I had learned to wait, and I believed the time 
was coming for which I had been waiting. Something 
at my heart seemed to tell me so. 

" That night I carried away the dress and shawl and 
handkerchief of Bosalie's in which I had dressed up once 
before, locked myself into my room, waited till not a 
sound could be heard in the house, and then I frizzed 
and powdered my hair and put them on. Then I put 
one of my own dresses over all, tied one of my own 
handkerchiefs close round my forehead, right over my 
hair, and waited till the early dawn, when I knew my 
mistress always slept soundly. The young ladies used 
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to sing about some one * all night who lay awake, and 
fell asleep at mom/ It was always so with her. I 
stole into the closet next her room, and peeped through 
the half-open door. It was all right. She lay soand 
asleep, with Rosalie watching beside her. I beckoned 
with my finger, and Rosalie came instantly. Then I 
shot and locked both the closet doors. Rosalie started, 
and would have opened the one into the mistress's bed- 
room, bnt I held her back. 

" * It's only for a moment,' I said, nnder my voice, 
' and no harm will come to her. It is a matter of life 
and death to me. Yon have been a slave, Rosalie. Yonr 
child is one now. You can feel for me. Now tell me, 
would you know me ? ' 

"I pulled off my turban. I tore off my loose gown, 
and stood before Rosalie, dressed in her own clothes, 
with my hair arranged in exact imitation of hers. She 
started back, and looked at herself in the glass. The 
wonderful likeness struck her as much as it did me. 

** * Rosalie,' I said, ' the Lord has delivered you. I 
believe He means you to help to deliver me. You would 
not hinder Him in His own work. I am sure it can be 
done, if only you will consent. We'll talk of it to- 
morrow. I'm going to pray over it now.' 

" And I did pray. All the time that I was speaking I 
was taking off her things and laying them back in the 
chest, and then I left her to go back to her lady, and 
went to my room." 
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EXT day I could not see Bosalie even for an 
instant, until, as was his custom, my master 
came to sit with his wife for an hour after 
dinner, and Bosalie left them alone together. I was 
watching for the moment, and drew her aside. It would 
not do, however, to talk in the light closet now when all 
the house were up and about. We might be overheard, 
and besides, we must not even be seen talking together. 

" *I am going to get some clear water at the fountain,* 
I said ; ' bring a pitcher and come for some too in five 
minutes.' 

''I had not waited long beside the fountain before she 
came. She too had a pitcher in her hand, but neither 
of our minds was fixed on drawing water. We stood a 
minute or two there looking at each other. Our figures 
were reflected in the clear water below, and even in 
that reflection I could see the expression of our faces. 
To this day I remember it. I often recall that moment. 
Miss Pauline, especially at nights. It seems to me 

9 
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sometimes as if I could see it all again — the clear, clear 
fountain, and the pebbly walk round it, and the trees 
hanging over our heads — big pomegranates they were, 
all covered over at that time with flaring flowers, —and 
just one great aloe, under which we stood. 

"'Kosalie,' I said, *I want to show you something 
that no one has ever seen since my mother gave it to 
me twenty years ago, though I've had to hide it in 
strange places sometimes, to keep it out of sight — in my 
mouth often.' 

" And I put my ring into her hand. She gave a start of 
surprise. In her dealings with white folk and others 
she had seen many rings, and she knew its value. 

" * Where did you get it ? ' she exclaimed. 

*' 'I told you,' I said ; * my mother gave it to me.' 

"'Where did she get it?' 

" * She never told me. She said it was better for me not 
to know. She said she hated it, and would have thrown 
it away long ago, or buried it in the ground, only that 
she had thought it might one day be of use to me. She 
bid me never use it for anything else except to work my 
freedom with. Eosalie, I will give it to you now if you 
will do as I wish, and will help me to escape in the way 
I ask, and which I know — which I am sure will bring 
no risk to you.' 

" ' This ring would go far, I believe, towards buying 
your freedom,' said Eosalie, still gazing at the jewel in 
her hand. 

" * How could I ever sell it ? ' I said. * Would it not be 
taken from me instantly by the first person who should 
discover that I had it ? Has a slave any power to hold 
property, or to sell it ? No, it is of no use to me, but it 
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may be of great use to you who are free. It may help 
you to buy your daughter's freedom.' 

'' I saw that she hesitated, and looked again at the 
ring with yet more coveting glances. 

** * You are to leave this in three days/ I said. * I will 
f^o to-night ; I will pretend to be sick when I go to bed. 
You will tell the mistress so. No one is likely to come 
near me but you.' 

** * The young ladies might,' Rosalie suggested. 

" ' They are not used to look after sick servants,' I 
replied. *If you tell them you have seen to me, they will 
not think any more about it. Or if they should, I shall be 
a good bit on my way before it is known that I am gone, 
and, if they send to search for me, the descriptions will 
be so unlike the truth, I believe I shall not be found. 
A young woman with very black, smooth hair — dressed 
so-and-so. There will be nothing in me to answer to 
the description. But let what will come, Bosalie, if I 
am discovered and brought back, no harm shall come to 
you. I will declare that I stole your things — that you 
had nothing to do with it. You shall keep your ring all 
the same if I fail, and I will never, never betray you.* 

" Negroes have no sense of truth, and this seemed to 
comfort Bosalie. 

" * I will think about it,' she said ; * I will tell you to- 
night.' 

** Once more circumstances favoured me. That night 
the mistress was taken worse. She was too ill to know 
whether I was there or not. Bosalie said there was 
nothing to be done, and that she would not last over a 
day or two. It was terribly selfish, I know, but at that 
moment I thought only of myself. Sitting by her that 
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ufternoon, she would not even take any food, and just 
seemed passing gradually away. I made Bosalie tell me 
all that she knew herself of the lady to whom she was 
going next, and all she had engaged to do there. Though 
the mistress lay in a kind of drowsy sleep and seemed 
quite unconscious, I was as cautious as though she had 
been listening to all we said. I asked no questions, 
except those which it would be most natural to put 
to a friend going to leave us for a strange place, but that 
night when the master came, as usual, after his dinner, 
and Rosalie and I went away, I made her write down the 
lady's name and the name of the place where she lived, 
and the different places she had to pass through on her 
way there. I could not read myself, but I learned them 
all off by heart. 

"*I am going there,* I said, * to-night; within an hour 
from this time I shall have started. I must take a few 
more of your things, Eosalie, but this ring will more than 
pay for them,* and I put my gold ring with its white 
stones once more in her hand. 

" *I believe the mistress will die to-night,' she said. 

"'Then I am less likely to be missed. The young 
ladies* heads will be full of themselves — as they always 
are, and they have their own attendant. Anyhow, there's 
no risk to you. If I'm missed and hunted for, it will be 
before you leave. If you find all's clear, you go to your 
niece and nurse her, and I'll go to your lady, and find 
my way to you afterwards, a free woman.' 

** * No,' said Rosalie, ' not a free woman.' 

** How often I thought of these words afterwards, 
though at the time they did not make much impression 
on me. 
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" I only said, * Well, if not quite a free woman, on the 
high road to become one.' 

** That night I started after the house was tjuiet and 
still, and, as I thought, every light out except the night- 
lamp that was burning in mistress's room, and beside 
which only my friend Eosalie was watching. A token 
for good cheered and encouraged me at fint starting. 
As I turned into the long passage leading to the front 
corridor, to my horror, I saw one of the men-servants 
coming along from the other side. For a moment I 
thought of retreating, but I felt that this would at once 
arouse suspicion. He had only a dim taper in his hand, 
and had not my glass told me how unlike I was to myself ? 
I went on, holding my own taper away from my face. 

*' * Good-night, Mrs. Eosalie/ he said; * the mistress 
is powerful bad, they say.' 

*' * Almost gone,* I found breath to answer ; * I'm in a 
hurry to get her something.' It was another lie to be 
repented of, and to have forgiven afterwards by the Son 
of God whom I knew so little about, and yet to whom I 
was praying — yes, praying with all my heart — that He 
would set me free. Afterwards, Miss Pauline, I came 
to know about that worse bondage of sin, and to long to 
be set free from that, and then He brought my sins to 
remembrance and made me to mourn sore over them. 
But I did not think about this then." 

** You only thought of escaping, and you succeeded," 
exclaimed Pauline, who was listening with deepest intere st. 

"I did indeed succeed, and without any trouble. I went 
as far as ever I could that night. Happily it was a good 
road, and a road I knew well, and I was a fast walker. 
I took the high road, passed through the first village 
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whilst every one was sleeping, never met a soul, and 
was well on my way before folks began to be up and 
about. • Then I got very careful, but I avoided skulking, 
or doing anything that could look at all suspicious. I 
kept out of folks* way as much as I could without seeming 
to do so, but when they had to be met, I pat a bold face 
on the matter, and did not seem the least afraid of any- 
thing or anybody. The only thing I did was to get the 
toothache badly. I really did get it, and having got it, I 
made use of it when I happened to be in company, 
especially once when I had to sit down to supper at a 
tavern with a lot of people, and once when I had to take 
the stage for want of being able to find the road. Then 
I muffled my face up and made folks see I was not fit 
for much talking. Bat I had no trouble — none at all — 
and I reached my journey's end in safety, and found 
myself in the right place. I need not describe it to you. 
Miss Pauline, for it was Rosiere." 

'* Eosiere ! '* exclaimed Pauline ; " you have been here 
ever since ! '* 

**Ever since, Miss Pauline." 

"And it was Violet's grandmother you came to nurse, 
and Violet's mother was the little expected baby you 
Avere to take care of." 

** Was so, Miss Pauline, and she was born the very 
day after I got there, our sweet, precious Miss Annette, 
for all the world just such another lambie as our darling. 
But I can't tell you of her now. I've a deal more to 
tell you, but look at the daylight streaming in through 
those windows. If you see to Miss Violet, I'll do all 
the rest, Miss Pauline, and you shall have the end of 
my story some other day." 



CHAPTEK XVI. 




E VERAL days passed before Pauline and Mariah 
were alone again, and then, sitting together in 
8. the large hotel where they were sleeping before 
starting for Europe next morning, the old nurse gave 
the young governess the conclusion of the story which 
she was longing to hear. 

** There's not very much more to tell, Miss Pauline," 
she said, as, after having left Violet sleeping in the 
adjoining room, Pauline led the old woman into the 
dressing-room, and, establishing her comfortably in a 
rocking-chair, took another herself close beside her, with 
a request that she would begin at once. 

** There's not very much more to hear. Our little 
Miss Annette was born, as I told you, the day after I 
reached Eosiere, and from the moment I took her into 
my arms I felt my whole heart go out in love to her. 
Her mother was very ill for weeks after she was born, 
and couldn't take any notice at all of her. Her papa, he 
was wrapped up in his lady, and the most he seemed to 
think of was that she shouldn't be troubled by the child's 
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crying. There was an old lady in the house that was 
mother to the master, but her mind seemed pretty well 
filled by the trouble her younger son was giving her. 
He had taken up with a handsome quadroon lady's maid 
of his mamma's, and was bent on having her educated 
and marrying her, and the old lady's heart was almost 
broken about it. She was for ever holding long talks 
with him, and trying what she could do with the maid, 
who, by the way, I never could bear the sight of, for all 
she was so handsome. A selfish, designing, treacherous 
creature ! I had told lies enough myself — lies that I had 
to repent of and mourn over for years afterwards, for 
every sin must have its stripe. Miss Pauline, bat I'd 
never told a lie that could do harm to another creature, 
and I hated this girl, who'd been bom and brought 
up in the house, and made a pet of, and trusted, and 
was now turning against her mistress, and working 
her misery. The old lady was most mad about it. 
The baby was left entirely to my care. Night and day 
I minded her in a distant part of the house — in that 
very room we call the schoolroom now. My young mis- 
tress was mostly minded by her own maid, for she was 
fidgetty about the baby, and did not like her to be touched 
by any but what she called * experienced hands.' She 
used to say it was easy to see how much experience I 
had had, and that I deserved every bit of praise that she 
had heard of me from the lady who had recommended 
me. 

" And she never suspected that you were not the same 
person that had been recommended," said Pauline. 

'* Never, for a moment. Miss Pauline. I marvel now 
to think how it ever could all have happened as it did. 
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I think my poor old mistress's death and this mistress 
being so ill must have helped. A little while after I'd 
been there I had a terrible fright, though there really 
was no reason to be frightened, only you know. Miss 
Pauline, when one has got a guilty conscience it don't 
take much to startle one. I had gone to mistress's room 
to carry the baby — she'd asked to have it brought — and 
the master was sitting with her. As soon as ever I 
came in he took a letter out of his pocket, looking straight 
at me as though it had something to do with me. That 
gave me time to recollect myself. Miss Pauline. The 
blood had rushed to my heart when I saw that letter, 
and all the strength had seemed to go straight away out 
of my arms and legs, so that I wondered afterwards that 
I had not let the baby fall." 

" ' Nurse,' he said — he was very English in all his 
ways and always called me ' nurse,' and I liked him all 
the more for it, for I hated to be called ' Eosalie,' which 
was supposed to be my name — * nurse, I've had a letter 
to-day about you. It seems there was a lady's-maid 
living in that place where you last were. Her mistress 
died the day before you left, I hear.' 

*' * Yes, massa,' I said, though it was news to me. 

" * And this girl,' he continued, * it seems, ran away 
either that night or the night after, or at all events some 
time between the lady's death and her funeraL There 
was a great confusion in the house, and the girl had 
pretended to be sick, and it was some time before they 
missed her. But she is a valuable girl and they want to 
trace her. Do you think you can give us any help ? 
They say the lady thought her very like you.' 

" * Only a deal younger and more likely,' said I. 
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'* "Yes,' lie replied, referring to the letter, *a hand- 
some girl, tall and very erect (I had taken care always 
to stoop), with straight, dark hair, as black as a raven's 
wing, and regular features, dressed, they believe, when 
she went away, in a light, well-made gingham dress, 
given to her by her mistress, a black silk apron, and 
€rimson banana handkerchief.* 

*' These things I had myself burned on the night I 
left. They w«re my best Sunday suit, which I knew 
was well known. 

** I said I had often seen her in this costume. The 
master asked me if I could give any information about 
her, and I said * no, none,* quite boldly. 

'* He folded up the letter and put it into his pocket, 
and I never heard another word on the subject from 
liim.** 

** Nor from any one ? " 

** Not for years. Miss Pauline. Not till I really was 
the free woman I longed to be, and was rid of the per- 
petual fear of being found out, and caught and heavily 
punished. However, as time wore on, this fear wore 
somewhat off, until the time came when there was no 
need to powder my hair, for it grew grey of itself, but 
I always kept it frizzed, and the stoop I used to have 
to practise so hard, grew to be natural.** 

" But I thought you were only hired for two months," 
said Pauline. 

*' Yes, Miss Pauline, but, when the two months 
were over, my employers wouldn*t hear of parting with 
me. The lady asked me if I couldn't stop with her 
altogether and bring up her child. She offered me 
splendid wages if I*d stay and be regular nurse to the 
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baby, and kind of housekeeper to herself besides. I told 
her I*d only one friend (that was Rosalie), and that 
I wouldn't mind stopping, for I'd grown so fond of the 
child I really thought it would break my heart to leave 
her. And so I stayed. The baby was just three years 
old when the fever broke out that you've heard tell of, 
Miss Pauline, and carried off her papa and mamma both 
in the same week. Just three months after that madam's 
youngest son came home without the handsome wife 
he'd been fool enough to sacrifice his mother and every- 
thing else to marry. She had run off from him in Paris, 
after leading him a terrible life, as madam told me her- 
self. Her husband gave her a power of money to spend, 
and bought her everything a woman could want, but sbe 
had no idea of the value of money, and she was always 
wanting this thing and that thing, and running him 
into debt, and she wouldn't listen to him or be controlled 
by him. Madam declared she must be mad, and it 
seemed as though she really was, and at last she went 
off and left him. Poor gentleman ! he'd been wild and 
wilful, but they say ho had loved her through all, and 
certainly he was fairly broken-hearted when he came 
home. I was in madam's room the evening he arrived, 
and he came straight up to it. Miss Annette had been 
down there, as usual, to spend an hour with her grand- 
mamma before going to bed.* I'd gone to fetch her, and 
was putting up her toys in a chiffoniere, where they used 
to be kept, in a distant corner of the room. It was getting 
dark, and it was away from the windows, and he did not 
see me as he came in. I had heard a horse ride up to 
the door, but madam was growing deaf, and she didn't 
hear anything. She just went on talking to Annette 
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and bidding her good-night, till the door opened, and in 
came the * young master,' as he used to be called. H& 
went straight up to her and said, ' Mother, I'tc got 
nothing left but you in the world.' I took away Miss 
Annette, and that was all I heard, but from that day 
Mr. Graham lived with us, and I must say he was a 
good son, and a good uncle to our lambie, though he 
was always terribly hard on us slaves." 



CHAPTEK XVII. 




ND now, Miss Pauline, I'm coming to the time 
of my real freedom, — freedom of body and 
soul. They came to me, as you've heard me 
say many times, through Mr. Ernest.'* 

"Yes,'* said Pauline; "but you must tell me about 
it again. Everything will seem fresh to me now that 
I know so much that I never knew before. You had 
been living many years at Rosiere before you knew 
Mr. Ernest ? ** 

" Just twenty. Miss Pauline. I*d lived there three 
years when the master and mistress died, and left my 
little Annette alone with her grandmamma. Three 
months after, as I told you just now, Mr. Graham re- 
turned, and took charge of everything. About five years 
after his arrival the old lady died. She had left every- 
thing to his sole charge : made him guardian of the pro- 
perty and of Miss Annette, and all there was to rule over, 
so there was nothing to do but to obey his orders. My 
lambie was but eight years old, and just such another 
dainty little morsel as our Violet w^as v^hen first you 
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came to Rosiere. There was no one to teach her, so she 
knew nothing. It was the same with her as it is with 
Miss Vi. If it had heen possible to spoil her, she would 
have been spoiled, but it wasn't. Her grandmamma 
had never contradicted her. Poor old lady ! she'd been 
in such a poor way all those last years of her life, 
that she had not strength to control any one. Her 
troubles had been altogether too many for her. After 
her eldest son and his wife were taken off so suddenly, 
by that dreadful fever, within a week of each other, it 
seemed as if she'd never recover the blow. Then the 
start of Mr. Graham's return was a great shock to her, 
and though she picked up a little , strength for a time^ 
she soon failed again. She was but sixty when she died, 
and folks said she looked eighty. After her death we 
lived quietly enough for five years, with no life at all in 
the place but what Miss Annette made in it, dancing 
and singing about, for she had a life in her which 
nothing could have destroyed, and then her uncle made 
up his mind to send her right away to school. And 
there she was for another five years, only coming to us. 
for the holidays." 

*'It must have been a dreary time," said Pauline. 

*' Was so, Miss Pauline. Seemed as though she 
brought the sunlight into the house when she came, and 
carried it away again with her when she went. The 
last time she came back, our dear young Mr. Alfred 
Ellison came along with her and her uncle. I remem- 
ber it as if it was yesterday. She came running la 
me as soon as ever she stepped out of the carriage, 
as she always used to do, and kissed me, and then 
she looked at the young gentleman that had handed 
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her out, as though she was going to say something. 
But she didn't. Mr. Graham, he was standing by, and 
she was shy. After dinner they went walking all over 
the place together, her uncle and she and this strange 
gentleman, and I couldn't make out what was coming. 
But when they came in, Mr. Graham went into his 
room, and I knew he was settled for his nap, and my 
birdie, she came to me, and this young gentleman with 
her. 

** ' Nursie,' she said, ' I've brought this gentleman to 
see you. His name is Mr. Alfred Ellison, and he's the 
best friend I've got in the world, and I want you to love 
him very much — very much indeed.' 

<< * "Why, my lambie ? ' I said ; ' because you do ? ' 
" * Yes, nursie,' she said, * just for that veiy reason.' 
" And I did love him. Miss Pauline. He was a 
good master to me, and to us all, or perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth if I called him a kind friend, for 
he never was much of a master. Mr. Graham, he kept 
the mastership in his own hands. He wasn't one to 
give it up easily. I've often thought that it was just 
because he saw how soft and gentle Mr. Alfred was, and 
that he wasn't one for taking the rule, that he'd been 
so ready to let Miss Annette have him. But he really 
never had a chance of ruling, for Mr. Graham was to 
be guardian to her till she was twenty-one, whether she 
married or not, and before that time came she was in 
her grave, poor young thing! As you know, Miss 
Pauline, she went oflf in decline directly after the babies 
were bom." 

** And it was during her illness that both you and she 
were brought to love God." 
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** Yes, Ma'mselle Pauline, it was. My young mistress 
had never been taught any religion at all in her youth. 
It wasn't, so to speak, Miss Pauline, in the family. 
And oh, it's a bad business for all concerned when that's 
the case ! My old mistress knew nothing about re- 
ligion, and so her troubles bent her double with their 
weight, and WTinkled her face, and sent her grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. Mr. Graham had never so 
much as been to a place of worship in his life that ever 
I knew of, and I'd never heard any talk of God or good 
things in the house till my sweet young lady was taken 
ill. I had praj^ed to God in my troubles very hai'd, and 
I prayed to Him every day of my life then, for 1 knew 
something about Him from my own experience and 
from camp-meetings ; but it was like praying to an un- 
known God until that time came. All those years, 
Miss Pauline, I'd never felt free, though every one be- 
lieved that I was, and I knew it was the most unlikely 
thing in all the world that ever I should be found out. 
But my secret was always there, hid away in my heart, 
and gnawing at it. I'd been tempted sometimes to con- 
fess it all to my sweet young mistress. I had a feeling 
that she could help me perhaps. I knew she would 
never let me go away from her. Still, I could not make 
up my mind to tell her. But one night I told her the 
whole truth. I could not help myself. Miss Pauline, 
for the life of me. I've told you many times how my 
young lady had taken to reading her Bible almost all 
day long. Every night of her life she used to say to 
me, * Come and sit by me, nursie dear, and listen while 
I read to you.' It was always about the Lord Jesus, 
and very easy and simple. Miss Annette had had 
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very little learning in the Scriptures — only just what 
she had learned in her New York school — and I'm 
afraid, poor young lady, she hadn't paid much heed to 
that. It had gone in and out of her mind like her 
other tasks. But now she seemed to drink in every 
word she read. And so did I. One night she read about 
the Lord Jesus being called ' a Nazarene/ and how 
that was a name of contempt, and I thought to myself 
how hard it must have been to be despised and disliked, 
and how good it was of the Lord Jesus to bear this 
for our sakes. I asked her a great many questions, and 
she told me a good deal about Nazareth, where our dear 
Lord was brought up, and how it was such a little mean 
place that all the neighbours despised it, and spoke of 
it as though no good thing could ever come out of it, 
and that just for this very reason our Lord chose it to be 
the place of His abode, because He came to be despised 
and reproached, and to be the Master of disciples who 
were to be despised and reproached also. My heart was 
so full I could scarcely keep in my tears. Christ had 
come to be an example of humility. He had shown it 
in everything — ^in the station of life which He had 
chosen for His own — in the poverty which He had en- 
dured — in becoming a servant — in submitting to every 
kind of reproach and contempt. The foxes had their 
holes, and the birds of the air their nests, but the Son 
of man had not where to lay His head. He who was 
rich had become poor for our sakes. He had not come 
to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give His 
life a ransom for many. He that was free had made 
Himself a bondsman to suffering and death for us 
poor sinners. He wouldn't have honours. When they 

10 
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were offered to Him He refused them. They wanted to 
make Him a king, and He wouldn't let them. He 
chose to he lowly and despised, and there was no work 
too humhle for Him to do, even to washing His dis- 
ciples' feet. There wasn't an insult which He had not 
to hear. Oh, Miss Pauline! it hroke my heart to think 
of it, and then to rememher how proud and stubborn 
and rebellious I had been all my life. I, a poor, vile, 
ignorant black — I could not bear degradation and re- 
proach ; and yet He, who was the Son of God and the 
King of heaven, had willingly taken them upon Himself 
for the sake of sinners. 

" That night when I went, as I always did, to kiss the 
babies in their little bed before going to my own, I 
knelt and prayed beside them, as I had never prayed 
before, and wept over them, as they slept there so peace- 
fully. The two of them on one pillow. Oh, how I 
cried that night ! The next day I told my young mis- 
tress all my story, that I had never told to any one 
before, and oh, how she listened ! Then she talked to 
me, and read the Bible. I have often read those verses 
since. They were all about Him who made Himself 
^a worm and no man, a reproach of men, and de- 
spised of the people,' oppressed and afflicted, and humili- 
ated, bruised of the Lord, and put to grief. But what 
struck me most was what she had before said about His 
being called a * Nazarene,' and bearing it so meekly — so 
unlike me, who had always boiled over with rage when- 
ever I heard myself called a 'negro.' Well, Miss 
Pauline, my mistress made me give her leave to tell my 
secret to any one that she thought it right to tell it to. 
I could not help putting myself into her hands. I had 
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a kind of feeling that I was going to be set free at last 
— ^body and soul. And so it was. A very few weeks 
after Mr. Alfred went away, and was absent some days. 
When he came back, I was sent for to my young mis- 
tress's room. She was propped up on the sofa, and 
I thought I'd never seen her looking so bright or so 
pretty. Her blue eyes were shining like the stones in 
the ring I'd given Uosalie, and there was a bright pink 
spot on the cheek that had got to be mostly always pale 
now. She held a paper in her hand, and, calling me to 
her, she put it into mine. Something made my heart 
beat and my limbs tremble as I took it ; but I could not 
read, and I did not know what was written on it. 

" ' It's your certificate of freedom, Myra,' said my 
master. 

" And my sweet lady added, ' It's my last gift to you, 
dear nursie ; you would never have been really free 
vrithout it.' 

" It was so, and Mr. Alfred explained how it had all 
been arranged. He had gone himself to my old home, 
and had had an interview with the young ladies who owned 
it then, for Mr. Gray was dead as well as his wife, and the 
property had come to them. It had not been diflScult to 
persuade them to accept a considerable sum of money 
and give a certificate of freedom to a slave girl whose 
very existence they could scarcely remember. But Mr. 
Alfred told me himself that he should never forget how 
he felt whilst that business was being transacted by 
the lawyer and the overseer whom Mr. Graham — to 
gratify his dying niece — had sent with him to effect it. 
He said he felt as if he was taking part in the purchase 
of human flesh and blood, and that it was an awful 
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feeling, like partaking against one's will in some deadly 
sin. He said he wondered to think how any educated 
christian man covld ever he bronght to belieye that it 
was a lawful thing to traffic in the bodies and souls of 
their feUow-creatnres. 

** But oh, Myra," said Pauline, " how thankful you 
must have been to get that paper ! " 

''Was so, Miss Pauline. The load fell from my 
heart hke a weight of iron, and I went down on my 
knees and thanked them all, the mistress and the mas- 
ter, and most of all the good God in heaven. When I 
got back to my room, I cried over my paper and kissed 
it, and oh, but I did ask the Lord then to take my 
pride away, and give me a humble, lowly spirit like His 
own. * Lord Jesus,' I said, * who wast willing to be 
called a Nazarene, and despised and mocked at, give 
me a humble spirit, that I may rejoice in being a poor 
ignorant outcast for Thy sake.* " 



CHAPTER XVni. 




HE voyage to Europe was Violet's first expe- 
rience of a journey by sea, and she never after- 
wards forgot it, or the many experiences of life 
which she gained by it. I'rom the first moment of 
starting she had looked upon all she saw and heard with 
a very thoughtful mind. A few words of conversation 
with her uncle Ernest had helped towards this. 

The steamer had just sailed out of harbour, her flags 
waving gaily in the breeze, and glittering in the sunshine, 
her deck crowded with passengers, some grave and sad, 
as though they were leaving much behind from which it 
was grievous to part, but the greater number gay and 
bright, laughing and talking cheerfully together as they 
paced the deck, or leant over the side of the vessel taking 
their last look at the crowded pier. Mr. John Ellison was 
amongst the latter, and he seemed neither gay nor 
grave, only as usual, thoughtful and evidently calcu- 
lating. He had had a good deal of business of his own 
to settle in America, besides arranging his brother's 
affairs and disposing of his orphan nephew and niece's 
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property, and this business was occupying his mind 
to the last moment. There was an intention even 
in the manner in which he had shaken hands with 
the American gentleman, who had taken his brother 
Alfred's place in the business, when he had retired 
from it, and in the way in which he was now standing 
on the deck, waving his hand to this gentleman, who had 
come to see him off for Europe, and with whom he had 
been exchanging last words of business, until the bell had 
rung which warned all who were not passengers to leave 
the ship. Evidently these last words were still in Mr. 
John Ellison's mind as he stood, with a thoughtful face, 
leaning against the side of the vessel. 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Pauline, our old friend 
Myra, and Violet stood in a knot at some little distance, 
occasionally exchanging a few words in a low tone, but 
for the most part thinking all of them pretty much the 
same thoughts without giving any expression to them. 

They had stood thus quietly together some moments 
when the clergyman, who had been busy making arrange- 
ments for their comfort in the cabin, joined them on 
deck. Pauline and Myra drew a little away as he took 
Violet's hand, and the child was left alone with her 
uncle as the steamer swept nobly from the shore, and 
all that had been so clearly before their eyes only a few 
minutes before, melted into indistinctness, and at last 
passed altogether out of sight. 

Ernest Ellison sat down under an awning, and drew 
his little niece to his side. 

*' Going to Europe at last, Violet ? " he said. 

" And leaving everything behind," she replied, with 
a sudden burst of tears. 
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Her ancle let her cry for a little while unchecked. 
Then drawing her closer to him, he said, tenderly — 

" Not quite everything, Violet." 

''No/' she said, trying to smile through her tears, 
" for I have got yoUy uncle Ernest," 

" I was not thinking of that, Violet," he said, " or of 
any other human friend, however dear. I was thinking 
that the children of Jesus can never be alone. He is 
everywhere equally, is He not ? We never leave Him 
behind us anywhere, or at least we never need do so." 

'' But we cannot always feel that He is near us," said 
Violet. 

"No, unfortunately," he replied, ''because we so 
often walk by sight, and not by faith." 

Violet did not answer, and her uncle did not continue 
the subject. 

" You will have some one nearer and dearer to you 
than I am in London," he said ; " yoti will have Alfie." 

" It is so long since I have seen him." Violet replied, 
" I love him very dearly, uncle Ernest, and I am looking 
forward very much to seeing him again, but I feel 
rather afraid of him." 

It did not surprise Mr. Ellison to hear her say so. 
He recalled his own impressions of his little nephew 
three years before, and did not at all wonder to hear 
that Violet's associations of her brother were connected 
with fear and shrinking. The gentle, timid girl had 
doubtless often trembled before the high-spirited, daring, 
selfish, inconsiderate boy. 

"I heard from Alfie to-day," he said; "there were 
letters waiting for me at the office both from him and 
firom his master. They want to know whether he is to 
be confirmed at the next confirmation." 
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*' And will he be ? " asked Violet, the thought passing 
rapidly through her mind that Alfie must indeed be 
greatly changed since she had last seen him, for any 
* one even to entertain the idea of his being admitted to 
such a rite as her uncle himself had, in conversation with 
her, described confirmation to be. 

"I shall be able to answer the letters in person," he 
said, ^'as we are returning to England earlier than was 
expected. But," he added, *' I should think, Violet, he 
would not be confirmed. Confirmation is a very solemn 
thing. It is the renewal in our own persons of the 
promise and vow that was made for us at our baptism. 
You remember, Violet, the conversation you and I had 
together that day at Rosiere on the verandah ? " 

" Yes, uncle Ernest — quite well." 

" Do you recollect my showing you the exhortation to 
godparents in the baptismal service, and asking you to 
read it over sometimes by yourself, so that you might 
understand what my relation is towards you and Alfred, 
and why I feel so responsible as regards you ? " 

" Yes, uncle, I learned those last words by heart, 
mademoiselle advised me to. And she repeated them 
slowly and simply, with an emphasis of true feeling in 
every word : 

" * Baptism doth represent unto us our profession, 
which is, to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, 
and to be made like unto Hi];n, that, as He died and 
rose again for us, so should we, who are baptized, die 
from sin, and rise again unto righteousness, continually 
mortifying all our evil and corrupt afiections, and daily 
proceeding in all virtue and godliness of living.'" 

Mr. Ellison did not express his thankful delight at 
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hearing her thus repeat by heart, in this earnest, reverent 
manner, the words which he had explained to her, marked 
in her Prayer-book, and asked her to remember. 

He only said, " Yes, Violet, the Prayer-book tells ns 
that it is my part and duty to see that you are taught 
what a solemn vow and promise you have made by me, 
and to help you to fulfil it." 

"And to live like Jesus," repeated Violet; ''to be 
made like Him. Oh, uncle Ernest, I want to be like 
Him. I try to be." 

And then, before her uncle had time to answer, she 
asked — 

" Is Alfred trying too ? Do you think he is, uncle 
Ernest?" 

" I wish he were, Violet ; but if so, I should not have 
had the report of him which I have had only to-day." 

** Is it a bad one, uncle Ernest ? may I see it ? " 

Her uncle took a letter from his pocket, and taking a 
paper from it put it into her hands. 

It diverted her thoughts completely for the moment 
from herself and her farewell to her native land. 

'' He does not make any progress in his lessons," she 
said, *' and is careless and idle." 

And then she added, as if carrying on her own previous 
train of thought, and connecting it with what her uncle 
had said about her brother, " I wonder if Jesus ever 
went to school when He was a boy. Were there schools 
then, uncle Ernest?" 

Her uncle smiled. " Indeed there were, Violet. There 
were schools long before the birth of Christ, and the 
Jews attached great importance to them. There were 
many popular sayings at that time which show this. 
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'The world/ they used to say, 'is only saved by the 
breath of the school children/ and * study ' was pro- 
nounced to be more meritorious than sacrifice. No doubt 
our Lord was a scholar, and a diligent one, for He 
* increased in wisdom.' Though we know that He never 
attended any of the schools of the Babbis, yet we have 
positive proof that He had received early instruction, 
and we may be sure He received it with diligence. He 
had not only been early taught to read, but he must have 
read extensively." 

'' He knew tiie Bible almost by heart, I should think," 
said Violet. ''Jesus always knew what passages to 
quote from the books of the law, or the prophets, or the 
psalms." 

" Yes ; and it is probable that our Lord knew many 
other books besides the Bible. Hebrew, you know, was 
a language only known to the learned at that time. No 
one spoke it, or knew anything about it except by study, 
but our Lord was evidently acquainted both with Hebrew 
and Greek. And we must remember, Violet, that He 
was made in all things like unto us, except in sin. The 
human knowledge that He gained, He gained by human 
efibrt, by exercising the gifts which God, His Heavenly 
Father, had given to Him as to other children, the gifts 
of memory, and application, and diligence. It was not 
common, you know, Violet, for people to be able to write 
in those days, yet Jesus had learned to write, as we see, 
by His writing with His finger on the ground. There 
was no idleness in Him, no want of diligence or earnest- 
ness. Whatsoever His hand found to do, He did it with 
all His might." 

^' I will try to be like Jesus in this also, uncle Ernest, 
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and I will try to get Alfred to do so too. He always was 
so yery idle. He used to say that it was all very well 
for slaves to work, but that he was a gentleman, and 
gentlemen had no need to work." 

"Not remembering, Violet, that idleness is the very 
offspring of ignorance, and labour the noblest thing on 
earth. Not remembering, too, that our Lord worked 
with His own hands, early learning to use the carpenter's 
tools in Joseph's workshop." 

"If Alfred would only think about Jesus," said Violet, 
thoughtfully, " he would be so different." ^ 

" So different, Violet ! " replied her uncle, " you are 
quite right in saying this, for it is just this that makes 
all the difference in any of our lives and characters — the 
thought of Jesus, and the desire to be hke Him. If chil- 
dren would only set the child Jesus before them as their 
example, what lovely, happy lives they might lead. How 
happy they would be themselves, how happy they would 
make others ! " 

" I wish we knew more about Jesus when He was a 
child," said Violet. 

" I think," said Mr. Ellison, "we know all that any 
child needs for instruction and support. He was strong 
in spirit, was He not, Violet?" 

" Yes, uncle ; St. Luke tells us that." 

" And if His children are strong in spirit, like Him, 
it follows as a necessary consequence that they will be 
able to resist temptation, to subdue their evil tempers, 
to endure patiently all troubles, or bodily pains, or little 
earthly disappointments that they may be called to bear. 
But St. Luke tells us more than this, Violet ; what are 
the three next words in the same verse ?" 
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** Filled with wisdom," replied Violet. 

'' Filled, quite filled with wisdom. There was no room 
in the heart of the child Jesus for any thought that was 
not a wise thought, and the only way in which children 
can follow His example is by trying to get their hearts 
filled by Him with that same wisdom. He is ready 
enough to give it, is He not, Violet ? " 

" Yes, uncle." 

*' Only sometimes the little hearts are so fall of foUy^ 
and so unwilling to have the folly taken out of them^ 
that there is no room to let Christ's wisdom come in. 
Hearts are like other things, are they not ? They must 
be emptied of one thing before they can be filled with 
another." 



CHAPTEE XIX. 




£S, uncle," was Violet's only reply to her 
uncle's last remark. But all day long it re- 
mained in her mind. The thought of Alfred, 
her only and twin-hrother, had been borne in upon her 
soul. It seemed to her as though he was to be her life- 
work — the object for which she was to live, and strive, 
and pray. 

He had always been a trouble of heart to his little 
sister. As soon as she had been old enough to recognise 
any fact at all, she had been obliged to recognise this 
one : that Alfred was a very naughty boy, and especially 
that he was a cruel boy — taking positive pleasure in 
teasing others, and inflicting pain on them. And this 
had been a great source of grief to his sensitive little 
sister, whose whole soul was full of tenderness and 
sympathy. All her life long she had shrunk from cruelty, 
and all that she had seen of it had tended to increase 
her hatred of it. Often had her heart gone up in prayer 
for those who were in the power of the v^cked, that they 
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might be delivered from the hand of the unrighteous and 
cruel man ; for, young as Violet was, and lenient in 
many ways as had been the rule on the Eosiere estate, 
she had seen many an act of injustice and harshness 
committed by those on whose side was power, and had 
often proved a tender little comforter in wiping away the 
tears of such as were oppressed. But it had always 
been very different with Alfred. It had never been a 
sorrow to him to see the weak overborne by the strong ; 
on the contrary, he had always considered it quite right 
that black people should be tyrannised over by white, 
simply because they were black, and therefore inferior 
creatures. And as he treated the negroes, so also he 
treated the dumb creatures. The beasts and the birds 
and the insects which Violet loved and tended because 
the same God that had created her and cared fbr her, 
had also created them and cared for them, were all made 
the subjects of his convenience or amusement, to be 
overworked or ill-treated just as best served his desires 
or his ill-temper at the moment. Not a soul on the 
estate, except his father and Violet herself, but had 
rejoiced when the boy had gone away to school. And 
even to Violet, truly as she loved her brother, his 
going had been a relief. It was a terrible sorrow to her 
when any one spoke harsh words, or gave sharp blows to 
the poor negroes, in whose heart she felt there was a 
sore spot, always ready to smart anew at every fresh 
wound of degradation. But when the cruel word of 
scorn was spoken by the mouth of her own twin-brother, 
or the rough blow of tyranny dealt by his hand, it broke 
Violet's very heart, and often and often had she gone 
away into some lonely spot in the Bosiere woods, to shed 
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there sorrowfal tears of shame and repentance, for words 
and deeds from which her very soul shrank, and yet 
which she had heard uttered and seen done by her 
nearest kith and kin. 

'' The stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto 
you as one born among you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself." 

Every day Violet made it a part of her morning 
prayer that she might be enabled to fulfil this precept, 
and to compensate by a superabundance of love and 
care on her part for all want of kindness and consider- 
ation on the part of others ; until at length the servants 
had come to feel that if Massa Alfie was more than 
usually cruel to them, and Missie Violet knew of it, she 
would be more than usually kind in consequence, and 
80, whilst they hated him, they worshipped her. Many 
a poor wounded slave had Violet moved to tears by 
a few simple words of kindness. In many a degraded 
being had her sympathy developed the first germ of self- 
respect, and aroused the first spark of hope. The child her- 
self never knew all the good she had done dmring those 
twelve short years of her life, just by striving to live a 
Ghristlike life, and, in her own poor little humble way, 
follow on in her Saviour's steps. But old Myra knew, 
and thanked God, and praised Him for it. Much which 
she could never have done had been done by Violet in 
encouraging the poor people to respect themselves, and 
to look upon themselves, not as a lower species of 
humanity, xoade to be trodden under foot, but as im- 
mortal souls, brought into being by a God who loved 
them, and who had prepared for them the same salvation 
that He had prepared for the white man, and the same 
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heaveDy where all wonld be alike free, and no difference 
of colour or of rank shonld be known. 

Now that Violet had laid down, sorely to her sorrow, 
the work which Jesus had given her to do for Him — the 
work of comforting and training her poor black servants 
— she asked herself what He was going to give her to do 
instead of this, and how in future she, who had received 
so much from Jesus Christ, could pay it back to Him in 
humble, grateful service? And the only way opened to 
her that she could see at present was by praying for 
Alfred and working for him. 

And to this work our little heroine resolved to devote 
herself. She said nothing about it to any one, but it 
was the chief thoaght of her mind during that long 
voyage. Her conversation with her uncle was almost 
entirely about Alfred. It surprised Mr. Ellison some- 
times to perceive how little she talked of Bosiere, and 
the home she had left there. But even uncle Ernest, 
loving, sympathising, tender as he was, did not know 
all that was passing in his little niece's mind. 

On this subject Violet was more intimate with Myra, 
and her old nurse knew well how deeply she felt about 
it. One night, indeed, after they had been talking for 
some time together about their old home, as they sat 
on the deck of the steamer, whilst the gentlemen and 
Mademoiselle Pauline were at dinner in the saloon 
below, Violet had almost frightened her by the violent 
fit of weeping that came over her, almost, as it seemed, 
without her own consent. Myra put her arms round the 
child, and comforted her in the way which long and 
loving experience of her nature had taught her was the 
most efficacious, — ^by tender caressings without one 
spoken word. 
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At length Violet said — 

" Do you remember that verse, nursie, which made- 
moiselle showed you last night ? " 

" Yes, my lamb ; I learned it oflf by heart afterwards : 
* Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth towards those which are before.' *' 

'* I think that's what we must do, nursie." 

" Oh, Missie Vi, I don't think the good God wishes 
us to forget. I think He gives every blessing to be re- 
membered, and to serve as a help to us in all our future 
life. Seems so. Miss Vi." 

*' Yes, I did not mean that, nursie. I can't exactly tell 
what I do mean, only I feel as if I were not going to be 
& child any more as I have been before." 

*' It would be rather too soon for my lambie to leave 
hold of her childhood," said Myra, looking down on the 
little face nestling on her breast. " Though I think I 
know what you mean. Miss Vi. You feel as if you had 
begun life for yourself now ? " 

*' And for Alfie, nursie. It's of him I think most, 
because, you know, I am never alone, even though papa 
and mamma are both gone." 

" Never, Miss Vi, for you've got your Heavenly Father 
always with you. And, sure, so has Master Alfie." 

*' Only I'm afraid, nursie, from all uncle Ernest says, 
that Alfie does not think about that, and that he does 
not ask God to take care of him, or try to be a good 
boy. There's one thing," she added, as if uttering a 
thought aloud, rather than speaking to Myra ; " there 
won't be any cruelty in England . Alfie won't learn to 
be cruel there as he used to learn at home." 

" We must hope not," said Myra, '* but I think, Miss 

11 
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Yi, that cruelty is natural to some people like every other 
silly and that it's sore to come oat, unless the grace of 
God changes the heart." 

How often did not Violet think of these words in later 
daySy when she witnessed cruelty in England, although 
of a different kind^ which made her heart bleed for suffei- 
ing English people, women and children, and especially 
for the poor dumb creatures, made to minister to the 
necessities of christian people, and yet treated by many 
amongst them as though Christ had never lived ! 

Almost the first thing that struck her attention 
after they had safely landed in London, and were 
driving away from the docks, in two cabs, towards 
their uncle John's house in Onslow Square, was the 
look of the horses, and the way in which many of the 
drivers treated them. She had never seen anything of 
the kind in her own home, and it attracted her interest 
and sympathy even in the midst of all the excitement 
and confusion around her. They had been unfortunate 
in their own selection of a cab, and Violet found it 
impossible to listen to some of the remarks her uncle 
made to her whilst the driver was jerking at the un- 
fortunate horse's worn mouth, and continually urging it 
forward with a sharp lash of the whip, although any 
one could see it was lame. 

At length she could not restrain an exclamation of 
sympathy. Her uncle pulled the check-string and 
spoke to the man, and then he sat quietly thinking for 
some time. What future was in store, he asked him- 
self, for this sensitive little creature, brought up away 
from all other children, so unlike any other child he had 
ever seen, and so especially unlike those amongst whom 
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her life was now to be cast ? He remembered, not with- 
out a pang of fear, some words which Pauline had re- 
peated to him, as having been said of Violet by the 
favourite old black coachman, whom it had been one of 
her great regrets to leave. '* Dar, she be jest as soft 
and tender as one of dem unfledged chicks. I'd like to 
wrap her up soft and warm in a bit of my own white 
cotton wool. She's no more fit than dat small chick 
dat has not even got him feaders grown on him to 
knock up and down in dis here world." 

But when Mr. Ellison recalled Pauline's mind to this 
speech, whilst Violet was talking to Myra, and the 
rattling of the cab wheels over the stones prevented those 
opposite from hearing what they were saying, his thought 
was reproved by the simple faith of the young gover- 
ness. 

" I am sure she will be well taken care of. Perhaps 
her past life has been just the necessary preparation for 
her future one." 

"Not perhaps, but certainly," said Mr. Ellison, 
" Thank you. Mademoiselle Pauline, both for comfort 
and for reproof." 

And leaning back in the cab he closed his eyes. 
Violet thought he was resting and did not speak to him. 
But he was busy in thought. Doubtless Pauline was 
right. The past life had been a preparation for the 
present. The child was going into a large and irreligious 
family — amongst those who never thought of God, and 
lived only for themselves. What better preparation 
could she have for such a life than the quiet thoughtful- 
ness, the controlled feeling, the strength of religious 
principle, which had been acquired by those early years 
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of commune with her God, and of loving study of His 
will and character in His word and in His works ? It 
was true that she had no knowledge of the world, that 
she had never heen to a school, and that she had never 
even entered a church. But, like the Master whom she 
had herself told him it was the chief desire of her heart 
to imitate, the school in which she had been trained was 
" the school of holy obedience, of sweet contentment, of 
unalloyed simplicity, of stainless purity." The lessons 
she had learned had not been taught, as those of her 
cousins had been, by earthly masters and professors, but 
she had learned them all from the " Books of God with- 
out her — in Scripture, in Nature, and in Life ; and from 
the Book of God within her, written on the fleshly tables 
of the heart." 



CHAPTER XX. 




VENTS only tended more and more to reprove 
the fears which had troubled Mr. Ellison's mind 
on the day of Violet's first arrival, and to carry 
deeper into his heart the unconscious rebuke which 
Mademoiselle Pauline's words had conveyed. 

Mr. John Ellison, as we know, had given it as his 
opinion of Violet, weeks ago in America, that she was a 
most peculiar child. Every member of his family on 
first making acquaintance with her was ready to endorse 
this opinion, whilst Mr. Ernest Ellison himself was 
daily becoming acquainted with many characteristics 
which he did not before know that she possessed. One 
of these was the readiness with which she adapted her- 
self to new situations. It was remarkable to see how 
this little girl, brought up in the ease and luxury of her 
American home, and accustomed within doors to the 
fullest freedom of life, and without doors to all the 
delights of lovely scenery and unbounded liberty, was 
able to submit to the restraints of her new home, and to 
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live without any of the enjoyments which had formed 
the chief delights of her existence. 

'* Will she be happy there ? can she be happy ? " were 
questions which Mr. Ernest Ellison had continually 
asked himself, as he contemplated Violet's life in 
Onslow Square. Every time he saw her, the light in 
her eyes, the sweet smile on her face, the tone of content 
in her voice, answered these questions in the affirmative. 

In spite of many deprivations, and of much which was 
distasteful, and even painful, it was easy to see that 
Violet was not unhappy. Mademoiselle Pauline had 
understood her little charge better than he had done. 
He said so to himself constantly, and one day he said 
so to Pauline. 

" Yes," she replied ; ** I did not think she would be 
unhappy, and she is not No one can be who lives aa 
she does." 

" So holily, you mean ? " said Mr. Ellison. 

" So constantly in the presence of Jesus," replied 
Pauline. " Violet's life is a continual lesson to me." 

**She is so simple-minded," replied her uncle. 
" And then," he added, as if expressing aloud the 
thoughts that were passing through his own mind, 
" childre;^ have not the cares that we grown-up people 
have. I mean, they have not the same amount of respon- 
sibility. ' 

** Violet has her own cares," said Pauline, " or rather 
she would have, only she really never keeps a care on 
her heart. She carries them all to Jesus. Alfie, I am 
sure, would be a very heavy trouble to her, if she had not 
her Saviour to go to as a constant Friend, to whom she 
can unburden every anxiety." 
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Mademoiselle Pauline spoke very simply, her foreign 
accent adding to the childlikeness of her manner. She 
was as single-minded as Violet herself, though she did 
not know it/ and would have been utterly astonished had 
Mr. Ellison put into wordsjthe thought of his mind, and 
told her how much of Violet's simplicity and earnestness 
he attributed to her teaching and example. He merely 
said, however — 

''Yes, Alfie is enough to make any one anxious, he 
is so very, very idle. Violet has told you of this fresh 
report?" 

'' Yes," said Pauline ; '' she wished me to speak to 
him, but I think she sees that she had much better do 
so herself. He is more likely to listen to her." 

'' Yes," replied Mr. Ellison ; '' I am afraid he has not 
much love in his heart for any one, but what little affec- 
tion he has is for Violet. They are both coming to 
spend the afternoon with me. It will be a good oppor- 
tunity for Violet to talk to him." 

Violet had been thinking the same thing, and all the 
morning she was meditating in her mind what she 
should say to her twin-brother, when they should find 
themselves alone together on their way to the lodging 
where her uncle Ernest lived, and which, to her, had 
already become the pleasantest place in London. At 
length, tired of troubling her brain with meditations as 
to what it would be wisest to say, or how she could ap- 
proach the subject in such a way as to be least likely to 
offend her brother, and most likely to influence him, she 
came to the conclusion that she had best do as she had 
often done before. 

Locking herself into her room, she opened her Bible 
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at the place where a blue ribbon mark showed that some 
special verse was to be found, and, kneeling beside her 
bed, she uttered these words aloud as a prayer : 

'^ Ah, Lord God, behold I cannot speak, for I am s 
child ,* " and then she repeated to herself the promise 
that followed. 

*' Say not, I am a child, for thou shalt go to all that I 
shall send thee, and whatsoever I command thee thou 
shalt speak." 

After that she did not feel any more afraid of Alfie'? 
temper, or of not saying the right thing. She could 
but do her best, and if God meant her to be of use to 
her brother. He would make her so. 

Her uncle lived in an old house facing the street, 
which was Violet's great delight. There was a curious 
attic at the top of it, which Mr. Ellison had hired in 
addition to his bed-room and sitting-room for the ex- 
press purpose of keeping there the many books which 
bis little parlour was too small to hold; and Violet 
would often stand at this window, from which she could 
get a view that always seemed to do her good — the sight 
of a quiet churchyard, with old, old gravestones over- 
shadowed by lilac-trees, of an old church, and, in the 
distance, a view of Westminster Abbey and the Housesr 
of Parliament. 

Sometimes when their uncle had not finished prepar- 
ing his sermon for Sunday, and could not give them all 
his attention, Violet and Alfred would retire to this attic 
to play games together, or look over pictures, or read 
a story-book. So they happened to do to-day. 

A good opportunity offered itself for turning the 
conversation in the desired direction. The very first 
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book that Violet took up was a large old-fashioned Bible 
filled with engravings. It had been a recent purchase of 
her uncle's, bought for a sum far below its real value at 
a bookstall in Holborn, and Violet had never seen it. 
The cover of the ponderous volume was very unsightly 
from extreme old age, and Mr. Ellison had carried it into 
the attic until he should have replaced the worm-eaten 
binding by a more fitting covering. The moment Violet 
entered the room her eyes fell on the big book, and, 
opening it, she uttered an exclamation of delight at the 
beauty of the engravings. Alfred came to look. Draw- 
ing was the only study in which he took any interest. 
He had real talent, and but for his extreme idleness 
would have drawn well ; as it was, his tastes only led to 
his liking to look at pictures, and being able to discern 
what was good in them. 

" That's a good picture," he said, as Violet held the 
book open. 

It was a representation of our Lord in the workshop 
of His reputed father, Joseph the carpenter, fashion- 
ing with His own hands a yoke for an ox, with Joseph 
standing at a little distance from Him, working also 
at some carpentering work, and the Virgin Mary just 
entering the workshop. But the principal figure, and 
the only prominent one, was that of our Lord, the drops 
of perspiration on His brow, and the tokens of manual 
exertion evident in every muscle. 

"How well it's drawn," said Alfred. "One fancies 
one can see Him working, and working hard, too." 

" As Jesus did," said Violet. And then, forgetting 
all her resolutions about speaking with extreme tact and 
caution, she added quickly, though sweetly — Violet 
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always spoke sweetly — '^ Jesas was not idle ; He worked 
hard — very hard.*' 

''I suppose He was obliged to/' said Alfred, care- 
lessly, and really not much thinking of what he was say 
ing. 

His words struck his sister as irreverent, and her 
colour rose, as she said — 

*' Our Lord was never obliged to do anything but what 
He chose. All that He did was done of His own free 
wUl. He chose to work as a poor man — ^I think it was 
beautiful of Him. It makes all work holy to think that 
Jesus worked. It makes all idleness seem so wrong 
— so unlike our Lord's life on earth." 

The first part of Violet's speech would probably have 
been lost on Alfred, but her last words struck his atten- 
tion. He thought of his report, which, however, he did 
not imagine that Violet had seen. 

*' Poor people must work," he said. " They would 
starve if they did not — worse luck for them. But what's 
the use of working if one has money ? When I'm a 
man, Violet, I won't bother myself to do anything. 
You'll see if I do. I wouldn't now if I wasn't obliged. 
What's the use? Well," he added, seeing how grave 
Violet looked, " what's the matter ? Isn't it a horrid 
thing to be poor ? Isn't it a fine thing to be rich ? I'm 
glad to have as much money as I've got, or rather as I 
shall have when I'm a man ; and I wish I had ten times 
as much, don't you ? " 

Violet hesitated a moment, and then she said, *' No, 
Alfred, I don't, nor do I think it's horrid to be poor — 
at least to be poor in a way. There is a kind of poverty 
which I do think dreadful. Myra says it grieves her 
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more than anything to see how much of this kind of 
poverty there is in London." 

" What kind of poverty ? " asked Alfred. 

*' Oh, dirty, ragged people, begging their bread, and 
often looking so low and wicked, as well as wretched. 
I think that kind of poverty is awful, but uncle Ernest 
says that there would not be many poor people like this, 
unless it were for their own fault." 

" How their own fault ? " said Alfred. '' I shouldn't 
think any one would wish to be poor." 

'^ No, but people get to be poor without wishing, if 
they are idle or wicked. You know, Alfred, the Bible 
says that drunkards and gluttons come to poverty, and 
drowsiness clothes a man with rags." 

Again her words struck home, for gluttony had been 
a special charge made against him lately by his master, 
in consequence of his having run up a long bill at 
the confectioner's. 

Yiolet, however, did not know this, but she saw that 
Alfred was more thoughtful than usual. 

** I don't mean that kind of poverty," she added ; *' but 
I do think that people who have to work for their living 
are happier than those who get their money without 
working. And I like to think of Jesus earning His 
own living. It seems to make it easy to work, and 
pleasant too." 

** What a funny girl you are ! " said Alfred. " Laura 
said you were the queerest child she had ever seen, and 
so you are ! " 



CHAPTER XXI. 




that same 



AS she indeed snch a queer girl? Violet was 
troubled by the idea. She did not, as her 
nncle Ernest had done on a previous occasion, 
at once connect the remark with a verse in the Bible, 
but she thought over it a good deal, and resolved to ask 
her uncle Ernest's opinion on the subject. 

An opportunity occurred for doing so 
evening. 

Alfred had to leave directly after tea, to be back at 
his school before nine o'clock. Mr. John Ellison was 
dining in the city, and was to call for Violet and take 
her back with him to Brompton at ten o'clock — quite a 
dissipated hour for her. 

She turned over several ways of opening the subject 
in her own mind, but none of them satisfied her, and, 
at last, bursting abruptly into it, she said — 

" Uncle Ernest, am I a very queer child ? " 

"No, Violet," he replied; "at least, you do not 
seem so to me. But what makes you ask such a 
question ? " 
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*' Alfie told me I was. And he said that Laura said 
so too. I should not like to be queer. It vexed me to 
hear that I was called so." 

Her uncle smiled. 

" Queer ! " he repeated. *' Well, let us consider. 
What is the exact meaning of the word? Give me 
that dictionary, Violet ; " and he pointed to a yellow- 
backed book on the table. 

Violet handed it to him. 

"He turned to the word, and read its signification : 
" Odd, peculiar, unlike others." 

"Now, Violet," he said, "put the dictionary down 
and give me my Bible." 

She handed him the well-worn Bible, and he opened 
it at the First Epistle general of St. Peter, and read 
aloud the ninth verse of the second chapter — 

" * But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a peculiar people, that ye should show forth the praises 
of him who hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.' " 

He repeated the words : " ' A peculiar people.' And 
to be queer is to be peculiar, * unlike others.' I suppose, 
Violet, if we are really to be Christ's people, and walk 
as such, we must be unlike others in some things, and 
consequently * peculiar.' " 

This was a very comforting view of the subject. 
Violet turned a little face beaming with happy, humble 
hope towards her uncle. 

"Oh, uncle Ernest," she said, "do you really think 
that that is why they call me queer ? " 

" I do not see why it should not be," he replied. 
"But tell me more about it, Violet. How did this 
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conversation arise between you and Alfie? What led 
to it?" 

Violet told him. Her uncle smiled again. 

"I'm afraid, Violet, we can scarcely expect Alfred to 
feel with you in your ideas about labour. What put 
such ideas into your mind, child ? ** 

As he asked the question he guessed the answer, and 
was quite prepared to hear Violet say, simply — 

" It was the sermon you preached in our church last 
Sunday, uncle Ernest." 

** On the words, * Is not this the carpenter ? ' " 

" Yes, uncle." 

" I saw you listening very attentively, Violet, but that 
you usually do. I wish you could teach your cousins to 
be as attentive in church as you are, especially Laura." 

" They don't know as I do, uncle, what it is to have 
been so long without having had any church to go 
to. Ob, uncle Ernest, I often think that I might not 
have loved the church as I do, or liked so much to join 
in that beautiful, beautiful service, if I had been ac- 
customed to it all my life. Myra says so too. She 
says she longs to make the other servants value their 
blessings more. And she did so like that sermon. We 
had a long talk about it afterwards. She said she had 
often wanted to know how our Lord had spent those 
years before He began to preach the gospel, but that, 
after hearing your sermon, she felt as if she knew all 
that she need know." 

" Poor Myra ! " said Mr. Ellison ; " she is a very true 
Christian. And so I don't know why I should call her 
poor, for she is one of those who are very rich in faith. 
I wonder, Violet, if she is happy in England ? " • '* 
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** I don't think, uncle," said Violet, bearing precisely 
the same testimony to her old black nurse which 
Mademoiselle Pauline had borne to her, " I don't think 
Myra would be unhappy anywhere." 

" Because," replied her uncle, " she is always happy 
where Jesus is, and she cannot be anywhere where He 
is not. Yet I dare say she often thinks of her own 
country, Violet, and her own people." 

" Oh yes, uncle, very, very often. She talked to me 
a great deal about them on Sunday. She said your 
sermon had made her think so much of them, and pity 
them so deeply." 

" Why, Violet ? " said Mr. Ellison, though he thought 
he knew.- 

"Because, uncle, their labour is not a bit like the 
labour which you described as being the happiest and 
most honourable lot on earth, but it is just the sort of 
life which you said was so miserable. I don't remember 
your words, but Myra would. She repeated them again 
to me, saying that was just how our poor people lived — 
toiling, not to provide for their own wants, or to relieve 
the wants of others, but at the will of other people. 
She said that it was not in tliat way that Jesus worked 
as a carpenter in Joseph's workshop, and that, though 
there was dignity in what you called honest, indepen- 
dent labour, there was none in such a life as her people 
Uved." 

" Except, Violet, in so far as it is lived in submission 
to the will of God. The highest dignity of man consists 
in yielding meekly to his Father's will, and submitting 
to the decrees of His Providence. But I am sure Myra 
feels this. She and I must have one of our little talks 
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together. I have seen so little of her since she has 
been in London. But you don't think she is unhappy; 
and the servants are kind to her, I hope ? ^* 

" Not very, I am afraid, uncle, but she does not like 
me to know it. She thinks it would make me unhappy, 
and she has such ideas about bearing all things patiently, 
and never complaining. She thinks it is being like 
Jesus." 

" As I suppose it is," said her uncle. " And you 
think she has something to bear ? " 

" A good deal, uncle. I know the servants laugh at 
her. They laughed at her dreadfully that day because 
she liked your sermon. Barclay made such fun of her." 

" Barclay is your cousin's maid," said Mr. Ellison, 
"that tall young woman, who is always so grandly 
dressed ? " 

" Yes, uncle," and I am sure she is one of the people 
whom you described as always wanting to be above 
their station, and to make a show, and appear rich, 
forgetting that our Lord chose to be poor, and chose to 
work as a carpenter." 

Mr. Ellison looked grave, regretting the remark he 
had himself made. 

" We must apply teaching to ourselves, Violet, not to 
others," he added, and then, seeing the deep colour suf- 
fuse his little niece's fair cheeks and brow, he continued : 
" But I really did want to know something more about 
Myra, and we may speak of others, Violet, of their lives, 
and even of their faults, if our motive in doing so is 
good, not to judge them, which it is not our province to 
do, or still less to expose their faults to others, but only 
to try to do good, either to themselves or to those con- 
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nected with them. I can quite imagine that there must 
be a good deal to try Myra in that house — and perhaps 
to try Myra's little mistress too," he added, remembering 
a conversation he had had lately with Mademoiselle 
Pauline, and wishing to win the child's confidence, which 
he was afraid he had perhaps checked by his gentle 
rebuke about Barclay. 

Violet looked up, with a smile playing about her lips 
and in her eyes. 

** I must not speak against any one, uncle Ernest ? " 

"No, Violet, but you may tell me anything in your 
life or in your heart that troubles you without in the 
least incurring the sin of evil speaking, if you only do so 
that I may help you to bear your troubles, or to con- 
quer your own sins, or help others to conquer theirs. 
You know, my darling," he added, laying his hand 
tenderly on her head, " I stand in the place of a 
father to you, and not only a father, but a mother too, 
since God has deprived you of both ; and besides, I am 
your godfather, and have made many solemn promises 
in your name. I have promised that you shall renounce 
many things, and believe and perform other things ; we 
have often talked of these vows and promises. You may 
tell me anything in your life or heart that may enable me 
to help you better. Do your cousins laugh at you, as 
the servants laugh at Myra ? *' 

" Oh, uncle Ernest ! " she exclaimed, the tears filling 
her eyes, though the smile was still on her lips, " how 
could you guess so quickly ? Yes, it's just that that I 
find it hard to bear, for it vexes me more than any- 
thing in the world to be laughed at." 

Violet had no need to assure Mr. Ellison of this fact. 

12 
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He was sufficiently acquainted with human nature to 
know that, to a child of Violet's imaginative character 
and sensitive nature, who believed every word that was 
said to her, and whose colour came and went with every 
variation of emotion, to be laughed at would be the 
greatest of all possible torments. All he said, however, 
was, " And what do they laugh at you for ? " 

" Oh, for very much the same things that the servants 
laugh at MxTA for — ^because I like going to church, and 
because I go with mademoiselle to Mr. Forsyth's Bible- 
class, and because I want to be confirmed. Then they 
laughed at me very much that day because I took Myra's 
part about your sermon. Barclay told us all that had 
been said, and when Laura and Augusta were joiniug in 
laughing at her I could not help taking her part, could 
I, uncle ? " 

*' And what did you say?" he asked, "but, first of 
all, what did they say ? " 

*' Oh, it was all about labour and idleness. Laura was 
amused at the idea of any one liking to work. She said 
no one ever worked except to get rich, and that there 
was nothing so pleasant in the world as to have money 
and be able to enjoy one's self, and that she was thankful 
her father was rich, and growing richer every day, and 
she hoped when she was gro\Mi up to have nothing on 
earth to do but amuse herself." 

" Poor child ! " said Mr. Ellison, " I am afraid she 
has a veiy mistaken idea of life, and its real honours and 
true happiness. Certainly our Lord held very different 
views. And God, who made us, and made us to be 
happy, created in His own image of perfect happiness, 
did not consider that idleness would add to our happiness. 
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Adam and Eve were not placed in the garden of Eden to 
do notfiing, were they, Violet ? " 

"No, uncle, they were to dress it and keep it." 

" Yes," said Mr. Ellison, thoughtfully ; *' and after 
the Fall the same command is repeated. And hy the 
setting apart of one special day for rest, God lays down 
the law of labour as the rule of the other six. In all 
ages, under all dispensations, honest, healthful industry is 
given as one of the chief characteristics of God's people. 
You know what is said by the wisest of men about a 
godly woman " 

**Yes, uncle, that she worketh willingly with her 
hands, and eateth not the bread of idleness.*' 

'* And our Lord Himself, Violet, worked with HKis 
own hands to show us that there is no shame in labour, 
but rather honour." 

A few words Mr. Ellison had it on his mind to say 
on the duty of labour, not only for the poor, but also for 
the rich, since those who are not obliged to work with 
their own hands to supply their own wants, are all the 
more called upon to labour for the good of others, in 
order of their abundance to minister unto the wants of 
their fellow-creatures. 

But the ringing of the door-bell, followed by the en- 
trance of the landlady to inquire "if Miss Violet was 
ready," put an end to the conversation. 




CHAPTER XXIL 

lOLET took her place in the brougham opposite 
her uncle John, but did not speak. It was very 
rarely that she addressed him unless he first 
spoke to her. He was not fond of conversation at any 
time, and this evening he was evidently in one of his 
most silent moods. He did not even look at Violet, but 
sat back in the carriage with his eyes closed, although he 
was not sleeping. Violet could see that he was thinking 
— calculating, too, for once or twice he murmured some 
figures to himself. It was such a clear moonlight evening 
that Violet could see his face as distinctly as though it 
had been day, and she watched it intently — ^rather too in- 
tently, perhaps — thinking about it in a way which she 
remembered afterwards her uncle Ernest might not 
altogether have approved of. It was such a thoughtful 
face, and yet thoughtful did not seem the right word. 
The expression was studious rather than contemplative. 
He seemed to be counting rather than reflecting. His 
forehead was deeply furrowed with lines of care, and 
there was an anxious look on his brow, and a set expres- 
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sion about his montb, which showed plainly that riches 
as yet had brought no ease or rest to his heart and life, 
whatever Laura might hope one day would be their 
influence over hers. 

Violet was a singularly thoughtful child. This was 
decidedly her special peculiarity. Beflective by nature, 
the circumstances and habits of her life had tended to 
make her more so. During the first years of her child- 
hood, her only companions had been her invalid father, 
her old uncle, and her thoughtful black nurse. After- 
wards, Mademoiselle Pauline had come to enliven her 
existence, and share her interests and pursuits, but, 
although she tried in every possible way to make her 
companionship as complete as could be, it was still the 
companionship of a formed mind, and a mind, too, that 
had been ripely matured by life's discipline of sorrow 
and self-denial. So that it was not at all surprising 
that the young cousins who had been brought up, first 
in the city of London, and afterwards in one of the dullest 
of Brompton squares — girls of very little mental power 
themselves, trained by a mother who had even less mind 
than they had — should be utterly unable to understand 
a character like Violet, and, as is often the case, what 
they could not understand they disbelieved in and laughed 
at. It was by far the easiest way of accounting for the 
difference, and also not recognising the superiority, 
between their little cousin and themselves. 

Mr. John Ellison, calculating and long-headed as he 
was, had been out in his reckonings in the most intimate 
relations of his private life. To begin with, as we have 
said before, he had married for money. His wife was 
the only daughter of a rich merchant, with whose affairs 
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he was intimatel}' acquainted, and as such he had sought 
and won her. That she had no personal charms was a 
matter of indifference to him, or, at any rate, he treated 
it as sach. That she had no mental acquirements what- 
ever was equally so. He had brains enough of his own, 
and would get on all the better in his business if he was 
left alone in the formation and execution of his plans. 
But. after his marriage he had discovered that, though 
there were some things which a man whose one object 
was to make money could dispense with, such as beauty 
and talent, charm of manner and accomplishments, there 
were other things which were essential to the well-con- 
ducting and to the peace of every man's household, 
whether he married a poor wife or a rich one. And one 
or two of these essential qualifications were entirely want- 
ing in the lady whom he had made Mrs. John Ellison. 
She had a very discontented temper, and moreover she 
bad no power whatever of administring in her own house. 
The only child of a rich and indulgent father, she had 
been accustomed to enjoy every luxury without taking 
the smallest thought or care how to procure it. So 
it had been in her father's house, but it was very dif- 
ferent in her husband's, where every item of household 
expenditure was to be considered as carefully, and man- 
aged as cleverly, as though the payment of the butcher, 
and baker, and grocer, was a matter of the most anxipus 
uncertainty. And to make poor Mrs. John Ellison's 
life harder, and her husband's easier, her father died 
within six months of her maiTiage, and the whole of his 
property passed into the absolute control of her husband. 
At first Mrs. Ellison had felt a hope that now she should 
be relieved from money worries. They had now become 
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SO very well off, and this fresh increase to their income 
being all derived from her, there would surely be more 
liberality in the expenditure, and less fault-finding on the 
score of unnecessary purchases, as well as less careful 
scrutiny of those dreadful house-books, which were the 
bugbear of her existence. Butshewasdisappointed. With 
increasing money seemed to come an increasing care of 
it, until sometimes Mrs. Ellison was inclined to wonder 
whether after all her husband really was as rich as she 
herself, and apparently everybody else, had believed him to 
Be. She never ventured to ask him any questions about 
his affairs. Some few attempts to do so in the earlier 
part of their married life had been invariably met by 
a gruff reply to the effect that " women did not under- 
stand business, and had better leave it to those who 
did.*' So that of late she had resigned herself — albeit 
not very cheerfully — ^to her fate, and, as I say, sometimes 
was ready to believe that their fortune must be a delu- 
sion, and that they were not, and her husband knew 
they were not, so very rich. There surely must be a 
need for care, or why should he be so careful ? 

A somewhat similar thought was in Violet's mind 
as she sat opposite to her uncle, thinking about him. 

Watching her uncle John's face, she contrasted it with 
that of the uncle whom she had just left. Both were 
grave, both deeply lined, and both bore unfailing testi- 
mony to the fact that they were the countenances of men 
who worked hard and did not take life easy, as Laura 
desired to do. In what then lay the difference ? It was an 
easy question to answer. Violet did not remember till 
later in her reflections that perhaps it was not for her to 
answer it at all. The one was labouring, labouring 
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hard, for the meat that perisheth. What was the use 
of all uncle John's money ? It did no good to any one 
that she could see, and less good to himself than to any 
one else. What a contrast there was between him and 
her other uncle, — so good, so holy, so self-denying, and 
so earnest as he was. Well might he be called "Ernest." 
It was a fitting name for one who led the life that he 
did. Sometimes her cousins, who were much given to 
laughing, laughed at him too, and called him a hermit 
and an ascetic, but, though they had lived near him for 
more years than she had lived months, Violet knew far 
more than they did of his life and character, and to her 
mind both seemed beautiful, like a living out of those 
gospel truths which many seemed to believe, but few 
lived as though they really did believe. Violet gave up 
thinking about her uncle John, and occupied herself 
during the rest of the drive with thoughts of her uncle 
Ernest. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ernest Ellison was thinking just as 
much of her. Her remarks had brought back to him 
that day in America — ^how long ago it seemed now, 
although only a few months had passed since then — 
when the door had no sooner closed, after her first serious 
talk \\ith her uncle John, than he had pronounced her 
to be a " most peculiar child." 

Now it seemed this opinion was being confirmed by 
others. Mr. Ernest Ellison, thinking of the child, and 
all her ways and manners, came to the conclusion that 
it was true. She was unlike other children ; not only 
because there were few who acted from the same 
principles that she did — love to her Saviour and desire 
to follow His example — ^but also because the whole train- 
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ing of her life had been peculiar. The iniSuences of this 
world had been far removed from her childhood. She 
iiad known nothing of its petty jealousies and narrowing 
tendencies in her free, wild Ufe, but had grown up in 
simple purity, unfettered by conventionalities, in an 
atmosphere of truth and freedom. It was true that 
there had been a dark side to her life. She had sorrowed 
much on account of the slaves, and disappointment at 
not being able to do more for them had caused her to 
-shed many tears ; but her own home life had been one 
of singular unworldliness and simplicity, as well as of 
great seclusion and separation from the world. 

Doubtless it was all intended as a preparation for 
what was to come. The heavenly Father makes no 
mistakes in training His childien for the special works 
which He has Himself ordained for them, and in His 
goodness He had averted the evils which her life might 
liave seemed likely to produce, and had brought only 
good out of her peculiar training. Much solitude had 
made her singularly thoughtful, but not the least selfish. 
.Accustomed to rely upon herself, she had acquired great 
strength of character, while no one would have called her 
self-willed. She had been but little accustomed to 
rebuke, but this had made her fearless, without being 
impatient of reproof. 

Mr. Ellison could scarcely, perhaps, have said why, but 
in thinking of his little niece that night, he connected 
her, this little fair, fragile girl, in some strange way 
with the thought of him of whom he had been writing 
that afternoon whilst she and Alfie played together in 
-the attic — ^John the Baptist. 

Perhaps, he said to himself, as John had been pre- 
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pared in the wilderness for the work he had been called 
to do in the world — so had she been taaght in solitude 
the solemn truths which she was afterwards to teach to 
others. 

It was an unbelieving and ungodly house into which 
little Yiolet had been suddenly called. Perhaps there 
was a special mission prepared there for her, for which 
her peculiar training was the needful discipline. Perhaps 
she, too, was to call sinners to repentance and warn 
them of the wrath to come, and prepare a way for her 
Lord in her own little corner of this great world. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

|T was very late before Violet got into bed that 
night. The clock had struck eleven some con- 
siderable time before, and old Myra, as she 
tacked the clothes around her darling, declared there 
must be no talking at all, not even for five minutes. 

But Violet pleaded so hard, and declared so emphati- 
cally that '^ she should not sleep, she was sure she should 
not, if nursie went away like that, without sitting down 
for a minute to hear something of what had happened 
that day," that of course nursie sat down, and the five 
jninntes became half an hour before the conversation 
had come to an end. 

And after it was over, and Myra had left her precious 
charge, ajgiother conversation followed in Mademoiselle 
Pauline's room. For of late months, old Myra had 
come to feel that she had two children instead of one, and 
she never left Violet's room without going to Pauline's ; 
sometimes bringing her a little supper prepared by her- 
self, when the cook was good-tempered enough to allow 
her to do so ; or else coming to help her in some piece of 
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needlework which the kind old creature had known was 
rather a burden to the young governess, and sometimes 
also she came to relieve her own mind of some weight, 
or to get a difficulty solved, or a question answered. 

This latter was the case now. 

^'Ma'mselle/' she said, coming into the room, and 
taking the seat to which she knew she was always 
welcome, " what's a hermit ? *' 

Pauline smilingly inquired whatever could make her 
ask such a question. 

^' Well, ma'mselle, it was because Miss Yi spoke about 
a hermit just now, and I'd never heard of the word, and 
could not at all tell what it meant." 

" Violet could have told you," said Pauline. 

'' Yes, no doubt, ma'mselle, but I wasn't going to ask 
her and set her off talking for another half-hour. I just 
wanted to get her to go to sleep, and then I knew I could 
come and ask you." 

" Well, first tell me," said Pauline, " how you and 
Violet came to be talking of hermits at this time of 
night." 

"We weren't talking of hermits, miss. We were 
talking of Mr. Ernest, and Missie Vi said her cousins 
laughed at their uncle, and called him a hermit, and so 
I just wanted to know what that might be." 

To have informed old Myra that a hermit was an 
anchorite, or a recluse, would not have been to enlighten 
her much on the subject, so Pauline told her that " a 
hermit was one who lived apart from his fellow-creatures 
in utter solitude." 

" Then how can them young ladies call their uncle one 
when he lives in the midst of thousands, and spends his 
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Ufe going up and down amongst them, preaching the 
gospel to them, and doing good to their souls and bodies, 
for all the world just like the dear Lord Himself. Seems 
to me, Ma'mselle Pauline, if a hermit is what you say, 
then that's just what that good man is not — seems so." 

''So it seems to me, Myra. But what made the 
young ladies say that he was ? '* 

*' Bless you, ma'mselle, I don't know. Seems like 
as if those young ladies have never no reason for any- 
thing they do or say. If I were Missie Vi, I'd just turn 
a deaf ear to all their foolish talk. But, you see, it 
isn't in her nature to do that — she's born so sensitive 
like. Everything that folks say makes such an impres- 
sion on her — more's the pity. She'll think over it for 
days, especially when it is about her uncle." 

" And what did they say, Myra ? Did Violet tell 
you ? " 

** Yes, Miss Pauline. They asked her what sort of a 
day she had spent, and she told them how much she had 
enjoyed it. And then Miss Laura asked her if their 
uncle had taken her to see any sights, and when she 
told them ''No, he had been too busy, and she had spent 
all the day in his lodgings," she laughed, and said that 
the best thing she could do would be to turn hermit 
like him. I thought it must be another word for saint, 
ma'mselle, but I waited till I could ask you. Were 
there hermits in the Bible ? I suppose Elijah was one, 
and John the Baptist, when he lived in the wilderness ? " 

*' If they were hermits, Myra, it was only for a time. 
They did not bury themselves in seclusion for the whole 
term of their natural lives, in order that they might 
work out their own salvation in solitude, hid away from 
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the strife and distnrbance of other men's tongues and 
lives/' 

Myra thought for a moment, and then said — 

" Why, no, miss, of course not ; or how could they 
have done God service, or have been of any use to their 
fellow-men ? If they were in the wilderness for a while, 
was not it only that they might come out of it prepared 
to work all the harder for God ? " 

Paulina smiled. There was certainly no need for her 
to preach to old Myra. All she said was — 

**So that if Mr. Ernest spends a good deal of liis 
time in a seclusion and retirement which the young 
ladies cannot understand, is it not in order that, during 
those times of retirement from the world and of quiet 
communion with his God, his soul may be strengthened 
for the work which God has given him to do." 

" Of course it is. Miss Pauline, of course it is. But 
those who don't understand his work don't underatand 
what it requires by way of preparation. He's a holy 
man, if ever there was one on earth, is Mr. Ernest." 

** He is indeed," said Pauline. " I had never seen 
any one at all like him before. I wonder, Myra, if he 
was always as quiet and self-possessed as he is now." 

Myra's bright eyes brightened, and a look of satisfac- 
tion passed over her intelligent countenance. If there 
was one thing of which she was more proud than 
another, it was of the confidential position which she 
had so long held in her mistress's family. And now it 
pleased her to feel that she, the old black servant, had 
been more intimately initiated into the past history of 
her master's family than ever this white young lady had 
been, although she had been choseil to be Miss Violet's 
instructress and companion. 
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" I can tell you all about that, ma'mselle/' she said. 
*' No, indeed, he was not quiet. My master that was — 
Mr. Alfred Ellison — he's told me many times how it 
-was Mr. Ernest that had the most spirit of the three 
brothers. There were never but those three, you know 
— Mr. John, and my poor young master, and Mr. Ernest. 
Mr. John was always quiet, because he was for ever 
thinking and planning and managing. Oh, but he 
must have been a right down selfish one, must Mr. 
John — taking care of number one, and leaving every- 
thing else to take care of itself." 

Pauline felt disposed to say that it was not necessary 
to put this assertion into the past tense, but she checked 
herself, and old Myra continued — 

"And my young mastei*, he was quiet enough too, 
because, as he has told me many times himself, it was 
too much trouble to be anything else. So long as 
people let him alone, he left them alone. All he wanted 
was to get through lifo easy. But Mr. Ernest had the 
spirit of the three, and such a will ! When he was a 
baby, he would lie on his back and kick at any one who 
tried to take him where he didn't choose to go, and no 
one could make him give up anything that he had set 
his mind on doing. He'd got a quick temper too." 
" It is hard to realise," said Pauline. 
" 'Tis so, Miss Pauline, though sometimes I've re- 
marked how the blood will rise up in his face, right up 
to the roots of his hair, as though there was a tempest 
going on inside, only he didn't mean to let it break out. 
I've thought sometimes, remembering all Mr. Alfred 
and my young mistress have told me, that perhaps it 
was just because he was so fiery by nature that he had 
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got to have that firm manner. We put on a strong lock, 
you know, Miss Pauline, when there's something within 
that's got to be kept down tight.'* 

" Yes," said Pauline, remembering things which she 
had herself remarked. And then she added, '' So that 
we may see a likeness in this also to those of whom you 
were speaking just now." 

"John the Baptist?" said Myra. 

" Yes, and Elijah, who was his type. They were 
strong characters by nature, as they needed to be, for 
they had rough work to do for their Master. And their 
Master prepared them for it, Myra, training them for 
warfare in seclusion, that they might be prepared, when 
the call to battle came, to fight bravely and successfully. 
Does He not do the same with each one of us, in a 
lesser degree ? Are we not all being prepared by Him 
secretly for what we have afterwards to do openly ? 
And the longer our education is being carried on, will it 
not enable us to work all the better by and by? " 

The words went home to old Myra's heart. 

" Tis so, Miss Pauline, 'tis so. Doesn't old Myra 
know it ? Haven't I been kept long in His school, and 
isn't He setting me fresh lessons every day? This 
life of ours here, isn't it a new experience, for me and 
my lambie too ? " 

** And for me," said Pauline. " You mustn't forget 
me in your heart, or in your prayers. I want your 
help, Myra, almost as much, perhaps, as Violet does." 

And the young governess's eyes were full of tears, as 
she held out her hand to the old black woman. 

Myra took it between both of hers. 

** I know you do. Miss Pauline. It's a time of trial 
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and temptation to us all, this life of ours in this un- 
godly house, where we seem like three pilgrims set 
down amidst a strange people." 

" As we are," said Pauline. " We must ask God so to 
bless this time to us that our sduIs may be purified by 
it as gold is tried in the fire." 



13 



CHAPTER XXIV. 




HERE had been what Gussie called a '* fuss " 
in the house. Evidently such occurrences 
were by no means unusual to the young 
Ellisons, who spoke of them as one speaks of any 
event, not very extraordinary, although somewhat out 
of the usual every-day course — a thunderstorm, for 
instance, or the arrival of an unexpected yet not strange 
guest. But to Violet, who had been brought up in an 
easy, happy home, where she never remembered having 
heard her father raise his voice in speaking either to 
child or servant, and where a tear had never been 
brought either to her own eyes or to her mother's by 
reproof or reproach, these fusses were inexpressibly 
painful. Laura and Augusta thought nothing of them, 
unless, indeed, they happened immediately to concern 
themselves, and the boys laughed, and went their way, 
just as if their father were not scolding in the breakfast- 
parlour, and their mother crying in her bedroom. But 
Violet — sensitive, imaginative, tender little Violet — even 
without knowing what was the matter, would shake all 
over during one of these domestic storms, and feel quite 
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ill after it was over. And to-day had been a terrible 
day to her, for there had been what her cousin Johnnie 
called a " regular row/* and though she was not con- 
cerned in it, Alfie was, and that was worse. Nothing 
ever made Mr. John Ellison so angry as the foolish or 
unnecessary expenditure of money, while of anything 
approaching to debt he had the most righteous abhor- 
rence. 

Little as Violet sympathised with her uncle John in 
most things, she did so fully in this. For, although 
her life had been free from the knowledge of money 
cares, and her mother's fortune had always enabled 
them to live liberally and luxuriously, she knew that 
her father had in earlier years brought great trouble 
upon himself and his family by thoughtless extravagance. 
She had heard something of this from himself, and a 
great deal more from her uncle John, who, not being a 
man of any delicacy of feeling, or of much natural 
affection either, often spoke of her father before her in 
a way which brought the hot blood to Violet's cheeks. 

Alfie had inherited his father's carelessness about 
money, and this carelessness was accompanied by a 
selfishness which Violet was sure her father had never 
possessed. He did not care how much money he spent 
in the gratification of his own personal tastes, especially 
in the matter of eating and drinking ; and as he turned 
a deaf ear to all Violet's remonstrances, she was often 
uneasy about him. Uncle Ernest, she knew, was so 
also, and so was old Myra. No one could hide from 
themselves the fact that Alfie was selfish, extravagant, 
and especially greedy; and to what might not such 
besetting sins as these lead him ? 
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They had certainly brought him into great trouble on 
this particular day, and his two little cousins Johnnie 
and Herbert with him. Perhaps it was because they 
also were concerned in his misdoings that his uncle 
troubled himself so much about them. 

Alfie and his cousins, who were at the same school, 
always spent Saturday and Sunday at Onslow Square. 
Violet had observed that her brother's bag was always a 
good deal more closely packed when it went back than 
when it arrived, and more than once she had asked him 
what he had in it. But he always told her it was no 
business of hers, and on one occasion, when she had 
entreated him not to spend so much of his pocket- 
money in "goodies," he had told her angrily that, so 
long as she was not asked to pay for anything he chose 
to buy, he did not see what right she had to interfere 
with him. 

It was not many days after this, that Mr. Ellison 
returned from business about an hour earlier than usual. 
He was in one of his gloomiest moods, and by no 
means in a frame of mind to take any annoyance 
quietly. Letting himself in, as was his custom, by his 
own latch-key, he walked suddenly into the breakfast- 
parlour, and there startled his wife, who was sitting 
by the fire with a most anxious expression on her coun- 
tenance and a long blue paper in her hand. 

" What's that ? " said Mr. Ellison—" a bill ? " 

His wife hesitated. Bills were things which she 
knew by long experience her husband could never look 
upon with indiflference, involving, as they did, the draw- 
ing forth of some of the money which was dear to him 
as his life's blood. 
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He held out his hand, however, and she gave it to 
him, her heart palpitating with fear as she observed the 
cloud gathering darkly over his face. 

** Two pounds, four shillings, and sixpence," he read 
aloud, *' due by the Masters Ellison to Jane Eandall, 
confectioner.'' 

There were four pages closely written with the various 
items which made up the account, but he did not stop 
to examine these. A few angry questions elicited from 
poor Mrs. Ellison the information that the " Masters 
Ellison" included her own two boys, Herbert and 
Johnnie, and their nephew Alfred. The latter Mr. 
Ellison declared at once to be the most to blame. His 
boys should be severely punished. He would flog them 
himself, and keep them in solitary confinement in their 
bedrooms on bread and water. But Alfred was the 
eldest. It was all his doing. He had led them into it, 
and he should pay the bill — every penny of it — out of 
his next quarter's pocket-money. Having come to this 
not very just conclusion, Mr. Ellison rang the bell and 
summoned the three boys to his presence. And then 
came what the children had truly termed a ** terrible 
row." 

Herbert and Johnnie were silent. They feared their 
father too much to open their mouths either in self- 
defence or in entreaty. The flogging was meekly sub- 
mitted to, and they went oS to their rooms without a 
word. But Alfred was defiant, and his girl-cousins, 
listening over the stairs, as they were wonir to do when 
any commotion was going on below, were utterly 
astonished to hear the way in which he answered his 
uncle, and the impertinent remarks which he did not 
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scruple to make. Mr. Ellison did not flog him, but 
he boxed his ears in a rage, and assured him, in no 
very temperate language, that every penny of that money 
should be subtracted from his allowance, which should 
be stopped until the debt was paid. 

Finally he turned him out of the room. 
He went straight to Violet's room, and there found 
her crying bitterly. She had learned from her cousins 
what was going on, and, instead of joining them in 
listening to the *' fuss," which seemed rather to amuse 
them than otherwise, she had stolen away to cry by 
herself. 

Had her old nurse been at home, she would probably 
have gone to her, but Mademoiselle Pauline was spend- 
ing the half-holiday with some friends, and Myra had 
escorted her there. 

Alfred's knock disturbed her, and she opened the 
door to him. There were no tears on his face, but his 
eyes flashed fire, and his cheeks were burning hot with 
anger. 

"I tell you what it is, Vi," ho said, "I won't stay 
hero to be tyrannised over by that old cheat of an uncle 
of ours. His boys owe the money every bit as much as 
I do — why should I have to pay it ? It's just like his 
meanness. He does not give those fellows pocket- 
money enough to keep them in lucifer-matches, and so, 
when they get into debt, there's no way of getting them 
out of it except by fleecing somebody else. It's a shame. 
He does nol let me have money enough for my actual 
wants, and how am I to keep out of debt if he goes 
stopping my pocket-money. But he shan't do it. I'll 
speak to uncle Ernest. He's my guardian too." 
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"I wish you would," said Violet. "I wish you 
would tell him all about it. I was thinking how much 
I should like to do so, only I thought it wouldn't be 
kind." 

" He won't box a fellow's ears, or abuse him like 
a pickpocket," said Alfred; "it isn't his way. He'll 
only read me a sermon, and I don't mind sermons." 

** Oh, Alfred, I wish you did ! " said Violet, " if you 
would only listen to uncle Ernest he would teach you 
how to resist temptation. But that's what you can't do. 
You don't deny yourself in anything." 

" Well ! " said Alfie, a little touched by the sight of 
his sister's distress, " I did not run up that bill to 
please myself. At least, it wasn't I that started it. The 
fellows have been having feasts on Monday evenings, 
when we come back to school, and wo had to contribute 
our share. There's no getting anything out of this 
stingy old house. Aunt Ellison does not dare to give 
us as much as a sixpenny cake to take back with us — it 
would make a diflFerence in the house bills for the week, 
which she'd have to account for — so we just went on 
tick a little at the pastry-cook's, never thinking she was 
going to send in her bill so quick, and hoping to be able 
to pay it some day or other." 

" But you have such a good allowance, Alfie," remon- 
strated Violet. 

" Well, a fellow must have something good to eat an,d 
drink, especially in a place like this, where one lives as 
poorly as though one were paupers." 

'* Oh, Alfie, we always have plenty to eat. The food 
we get here is good enough for any one." 

" For you, perhaps. Girls don't care for good things, 
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but I do, and what's more, I mean to get them. I'm 
not going to deny myself when there's no need, and so 
I tell you, and so you may tell uncle John and uncle 
Ernest too." 

The next day Violet did tell her uncle Ernest. 

" Uncle Ernest," she said, as they ended their talk, 
" I hope it's not unkind to Alfie to say so — you know 
how much I love him, and I wouldn't say it to an}' one 
but you — but I think that eating and drinking are Alfie's 
great temptation. I've often thought so." 

" And so have I, Violet. I have remarked it too." 

" It makes me very unhappy," said Violet. 

" And so it often does me, Violet," replied her uncle. 
"It cannot but do so, for you know I am Alfie's god- 
father, bound to help him to renounce the lusts of the 
flesh — and these seem to be his special weakness." 

"And it is such a horrid kind of weakness," said 
Violet, whose refined nature shrank from anything like 
greediness. 

" Not worse than any other," said her uncle. 

" Only that it is lower," said Violet ; "it's such a low 
thing to be tempted by one's appetites." 

"And therefore when the devil can tempt people in 
this way he need not trouble himself to seek any higher. 
Even with our dear Lord Himself, Violet, you remem- 
ber that His first temptation was an appeal to the bodily 
desires — an assault on the senses.' ' 

"Yes," said Violet, thoughtfully, "when He hun- 
gered in the desert, the devil came to Him, wanting Him 
to make the stones into bread." 

"Yes," said her uncle. "Satan tried these lower 
temptations first ; when these appeals to our Lord's 
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senses failed, he made an assault on His spiritual 
nature. And so he does now with us. If he can make 
us fall through our hodily needs and desires that will 
suffice his purpose. If the lower temptation is not suffi- 
cient he will try some higher one.*' 



CHAPTER XXV. 




HIS conversation with her uncle was still fresh 
in Violet's recollection when a few days later 
Mr. Ernest Ellison, coming into the drawing- 
room of his brother's house, found his little niece alone 
in it. He had met her music-master at the door, and 
Mademoiselle Pauline on the stairs. 

" Violet," she said, " was still in the drawing-room 
putting away her music. She would be ready in a very 
few minutes to go with him to the picture gallery, 
where he had promised to take her that afternoon. 

The moment he came into the room he was struck by 
her appearance. He had not seen her since the day 
when she had been in such low spirits about Alfred. So 
that perhaps the contrast between her gloom on that 
day and her brightness on this struck him all the more. 
Her eyes sparkled with delight, and there was a glow of 
pleasure on her fair face. 

" Why, Violet, how pleased you look ! " he said, as 
he kissed the cheek which was warm with the flush of 
excitement, " are you looking forward with such delight 
to our treat this afternoon ? " 
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Violet was remarkably truthful. She could never 
bear to have anything laid to her credit which was not 
strictly correct. 

" Indeed I am, uncle," she said, " but it is not only 
that which makes me feel so happy just now — ^indeed, 
not chiefly that/' 

" Then what is it, my darling ? ** 

Violet hesitated. 

*' What, are not you going to tell me ? " he said. " Is 
not your old uncle to have a share in your joys as well 
as your cares ? " 

" Oh, it is not that, uncle — I like to tell you every- 
thing. Though you're not an old uncle at all, you're 
a young uncle, and a dear one too." 

" Well, then, what is this pleasure which is sure to 
be a delight to me, Violet, if it is to you ? " 
*' Oh, it's only something Mr. Wolff said about my 



music." 



"And what did he say, Violet — that you will play 
really well if you take the needful trouble ? " 

'* Yes, uncle, he says I have it in me to bo a real 
musician, and he wants Mademoiselle Pauline to ask 
uncle John to lot me go to the Academy in Harley 
Street, and take my lessons there instead of here. He 
says it would do me all the good in the world, and get 
me on rapidly." 

" Did he say why, Violet ? " 

" Yes, uncle, he said that I had real musical talent, 
and that it would be a vei*y good thing for me to compete 
with other girls who had the same." 

" That you might learn your deficiencies and see their 
merits." 
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A slight cloud passed over Violet's face. 

" He did not fiay that, uncle, though of course that is 
quite true. What he said was that competition would 
draw out my talent, and that he was sure that I should 
never be content to remain behind others, and so I should 
work very hard." 

" And do you think you would ? '* 

"Yes, uncle. There are five classes. I should like 
to get on and on until I was at the top of them all." 

" I think you would, Violet,'* he replied. " But now 
run away and get ready for our expedition." 

He had thought of inviting Mademoiselle Pauline to 
go with them, but this little conversation led him to- 
change his mind. He felt that he would rather be alone 
with his little niece that afternoon. 

And there was one picture in the gallery to which he 
made up his mind to draw her attention. 

He did not take her to it first, however. They looked 
carefully at all the other pictures which Mr. Ellison, who 
was a frequent visitor there, knew to be most worthy of 
attention, and then, when only the last half-hour of time 
remained, he took her to this one. 

There was a seat just in front of it, and sitting down 
on it, he made Violet sit beside him, and put his armi 
round her. 

" This is one of my favourite pictures," he said, ** I 
often sit here, Violet, expressly to meditate upon it." 

"It is the temptation of our Lord," said Violet. 

" Yes," he replied, ** can you tell me which of the three 
temptations ? " 

" The second, uncle. Oar Lord is standing with 
Satan on the pinnacle of the temple at Jerusalem. How 
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teautiful the temple looks, with the roof all covered with 
gold. When you were at Jerusalem, did you not wish 
that it had been still standing, and that you could have 
stood on the very place where Jesus stood. It must have 
been a tremendous height," she added. 

'* That picture is drawn of course from the artist's 
imagination,*' replied her uncle. " Even if we had any 
perfectly correct representation of the temple in all its 
splendour, it is not known on which part of it this scene 
occurred. Probably not on the roof, for I believe that 
was covered, as it is painted there, with spikes of gold, 
so that there would have been no standing-place." 

"Besides, uncle, it says a pinnacle." 

"Yes, Violet, and the word which is translated 'pin- 
nacle ' means in the original ' wings.* It was probably 
on that part of the temple called * Solomon*s porch * 
that our Lord stood, and this name was given to it 
because the roof of this porch was similar in form to a 
bird dropping its wings. When we come home, I will 
show you a passage in my Josephus where it is said that 
no one could look down from this porch without their 
head swimming, so great was its height.'* 

" This was a very different temptation from the other," 
said Violet. 

" Very, replied her uncle, and yet even you can under- 
stand how the devil made use of the other to tempt our 
Lord with this one. What had Jesus just proved to 
Satan by his answer to the last temptation ? " 

" That He trusted God, uncle." 

" Yes, Violet, and that he would not do anything to 
cast any doubt on that implicit trust. So the devil seeks 
to make use of this trust to lead Him on to another 
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temptation. Why does he bid our Lord cast himself 
down from that high pinnacle ? " 

" To show his trust in God," I suppose, uncle. 

*' And why do you think Jesus would not do so ? " 

Violet hesitated, and her uncle came to her help. 

"His answer tells us, Violet. What does He say in 
reply?" 

"It is written again, 'Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.' " 

"And that means, Violet, that we must not go 
into danger trusting to God's promise to keep us safely." 

"But God can keep us ^fe in any danger, uncle." 

" Of course He can, Violet, and always will. If we 
are only in the path of God's providence and of our plain 
duty we need not be afraid of any danger. When God 
places us in the most perilous circumstances we may 
claim His promise to keep us there. But that is a 
different thing from putting ourselves into them on 
purpose to prove God's power." 

"Yes," said Violet, "I can understand that, uncle* 
That was something like what you said to Alfred when 
he would go so near the edge of that dangerous place at 
the Tower, where there was no wall." 

"And why did he do it, Violet?" 

" Because he had been boasting what a strong head 
he had, and how steadily he could walk along where 
other people would be so giddy they would be sure to 
fall." 

" Which is just what the devil desires us to do spiri- 
tually, Violet. He tries to tempt us to tempt God. He 
seeks to make us put ourselves into unappointed danger. 
He wants to make us pervert to our own pride the 
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precious promises made to those who are brought into 
danger by God's providence." 

^'I think I understand, uncle. You mean that it is 
trusting God to look to Him to keep us wherever He 
may send us, but that it is tempting God if we go into 
danger without being sent, on purpose to show that we 
are God's children, and can be safe anywhere," 

" Yes," said her uncle. 

And then he added with a smile, "You want very 
much, Violet, to go to the Academy in Harley Street ? " 

"Very much indeed, uncle," she replied, somewhat 
surprised at this sudden transition from the subject to 
one which she could not see had any connection with it, 

" Well, Violet, if it is God's providence that you should 
go there, and you ask Him to preserve you, I don't doubt 
but that He will keep you in perfect safety." 

Violet's surprise showed itself in her large blue eyes, 

"But where will be the danger, uncle?" 

" You want to get to the top of the classes." 

"Yes, uncle." 

" I wonder how you will feel if you succeed ? " 

Violet coloured. 

"You think I shall feel proud, uncle." 

" I think you will be tempted to do so, Violet." 

"And pride," he added, "is as great a sin as greedi- 
ness." 

" The devil is very clever," he continued, "he knows 
how to suit his temptations to each one of us, so as best 
to secure his purpose. You know what that purpose 
is?" 

" To make us fall, uncle." 

" Yes, Violet. You remember what David says in the 
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ninety-first psalm — that very psalm from which he quotes 
when seeking to tempt our Lord — from what does he 
claim God's promise to deliver him ? " 

" From the snare of the fowler.** 

" And a fowler is ? " 

" One who sets a trap or net to catch a bird.** 

" He does not do this openly, Violet. As the Bible 
says, * in vain is the net set in the sight of any bird.' 
No one who saw it before his feet, and believed that it 
would lead him to destruction, would walk into it, so it 
has to be kept out of sight, in order to take him un- 
awares. You remember the old piece of tapestry in my 
lodgings which you thought so curious ? ** 

" Yes, uncle.'* 

" Well, Violet, I often think there is a very useful lesson 
in it, although so grotesquely represented. You recol- 
lect how quietly and comfortably the man and woman 
there are walking along under the green trees of the 
garden, quite unaware of the figure hiding in the corner, 
who is down on his knees secretly spreading out a net 
into which, unperceived by them, their feet are becoming 
entangled. " 

Violet was very thoughtful for some time, and her 
uncle dropped the subject. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 




T was Mr. Ernest Ellison's custom, whenever the 
children spent their Saturdays with him, to read 
the Bible and pray with them before they re- 
turned to Onslow Square. 

That evening he made Violet open the Bible at the 
fourth chapter of Saint Matthew, and read from the 
eighth to the eleventh verse. He offered a short and 
simple prayer asking God to keep both himself and his 
little godchild from the snares of the tempter, and he 
would have let Violet go home without any more conver- 
sation on the subject had not she herself returned to it. 
The cab had not come for her, and she took her 
favourite seat in the little low chair beside her uncle. 
These few minutes after the Bible reading were always 
the time she enjoyed most, especially when Alfred was 
not there, and she had her beloved uncle all to herself. 
She always rejoiced when the cab was not very punctual, 
and to-night fortune favoured her particularly, for she 
was kept waiting nearly half an hour. 

14 
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''Uncle/' she said, ''IVe been thinking all the evening 
about what yon said of Harley Street and the music 
classes ; do you think that I ought to wish to go there ? 
Shall I ask Mademoiselle Pauline not to ask uncle 
John, or, at aU OTents, not to persuade him ? It will 
take a little trouble to get his permission, I know. I'm 
sure he won't like to let me go." 

Mr. Ellison inquired her reasons for this opinion, but 
rather regretted having done so when she replied — 

''Because the classes will be more expensive, and 
uncle John doesn't like spending money. I used to 
wonder why he was so particular about my expenses, as 
it is all dear manmia's money; but nursie explained, and 
now I understand. She says that uncle John has a 
certain sum paid to him yearly for my board and di*ess 
and education, so that the less money he spends on me 
the better it is for himself." 

'* I don't think it was very wise on Myra's part to 
give you that piece of information." 

'* Don't you, uncle? It made me understand why uncle 
John is so particular about economy with me, just as 
much as he is with the others, whom he has to pay for. 
And he is so very particular about money. Do you know, 
uncle, I think that must be /lis temptation. Fori know 
he's very rich — ^Barclay told Myra he was, but he goes 
on about expense as though he were quite poor." 

This time Mr. Ellison looked very grave. 

" It is not for us to consider other people's tempta- 
tions, Violet. We have enough to do to think of our 
own, and be on our guard against them." 

'' I am afraid, uncle Ernest, I am too fond of thinking 
of other people." 
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'' I am afraid you are, my darling, perhaps that is one 
of your special temptations." 

He did not say that it often was so with reflective, 
earnest-minded natures like hers. He only added, '' There 
are some people whom it is our duty to ohserve, Violet, 
for whose sins we should sorrow almost as we should for 
our own, against whose temptations we should set as 
vigilant a guard as we set against those which the enemy 
lays as a snare for our own feet. As, for instance, I seek 
to ohserve your hesetting sins, and strive to strengthen 
you to avoid the special snares which Satan sets for you." 

" Because you are my godfather, uncle." 

" Yes, Violet, and because the charge of your soul is 
especially committed to me. In the same way you should 
watch for Alfred's good because he is your brother*" 

" But should we not sorrow for every one's sin, and seek 
to do every one good." 

" Of course we should, Violet, but I don't think there 
is much good done by observing the faults of others, and 
certainly no good but only evil can be done by remarking 
on them. Children especially should never allow them- 
selves to comment on the weaknesses or sins of their 
elders." 

It was not often that uncle Ernest spoke in so re- 
proving a tone, and the tears rose to Violet's eyes. 

"It was only to you, uncle," she said, struggling to 
keep down her sobs- " I would not have spoken so to 
any one else, I speak my thoughts aloud to you." 

" And I hope you are very safe in doing so, my darling," 
he replied, drawing her tenderly to him, and kissing her. 

** You know you are like my own father to me," she 
said, as, no longer trying to restrain her feelings, she 
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laid her head on his shoulder, and gave way to a most 
unusual fit of crying, 

*' And you, Violet," he said, " are like my own child. 
You are my child. I have adopted you as such. Some 
day I will tell you, my darling, how God has sent you 
to comfort the waste places in my heart, and then you 
will understand how precious you are to me, and that it 
is in love — in the deepest, truest love — that I seek to 
make you all that I long to see you — all that I know God 
desires you to be.*' 

" Oh, tell me now, uncle Ernest." 

" No, darling, not now. See it is half-past nine, and 
I wonder the cab has not come. And you have not yet 
answered my question about Harley Street. I cannot 
let you go without telling me why you think of not ask- 
ing your uncle John to let you join the classes. I don't 
want to talk about other people's temptations, for that 
would be wrong ; but I do want to talk about yours, for 
that is my duty. Do you think that these classes will be 
a temptation to you ? " 

The little head was not raised, and it was almost in 
a whisper that the answer came. 

"Yes, uncle, I thought so when you were explaining 
those verses. When you said that pride and the love 
of power had been the devil's favourite and most suc- 
cessful snares ever since he made Adam and Eve fall by 
promising them that they should be as gods, I felt 
that the devil could easily make me fall like that." 

" Except, Violet, that he has no power against God, 
although his power over us is so great. The temptation 
may come. It surely will come. But we are safe so 
long as we look to God, and meet it, as Jesus did, in 
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His strength. He will always give the needful grace to 
struggle and to conquer." 

There was no time for farther conversation then, for 
the loud ring at the door announced that the cah had 
arrived, and with it Mr. John Ellison's manservant, who 
was never allowed to be kept waiting an instant. 

But next day Violet asked Mademoiselle Pauline not 
to make her request about the music classes just yet, 
and when pressed to give her reasons, she told her why. 
And then she repeated to her a good deal of what had 
passed between her uncle Ernest and herself on the 
previous day. 

She said nothing of her uncle John. She had resolved 
never to speak on that subject any more, except to take the 
first opportunity of repeating all Mr. Ernest Ellison had 
said to Myra, who had no affection for her new master, 
and was sometimes strong in her remarks about him. 
But she told her governess of the visit to the picture 
gallery, and all her uncle had said to her there, and of 
the evening's reading and her uncle's explanations. 
And it w^as agreed that nothing should be said about the 
classes until uncle Ernest next came to the house, and 
she could speak to him again. 

They had not to wait long for this opportunity. He 
was a pretty frequent visitor at his brother's house in 
Onslow Square since his little goddaughter had become 
one of its inmates. 

The very first time that Violet got him all by herself 
ehe asked him to tell her whether he thought it would 
be a good way of keeping out of temptation not to go to 
the music academy, but to work on by herself with 
Professor Wolff. 
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He had started the suhject again since she had last 
seen him, " and oh, uncle,'* she added, **I will tell you 
exactly what he said, and then you can judge. He told 
mademoiselle before me that there was no competition 
at all between me and Laura, although she is so much 
older, for that I had left her in the far distance, and he 
had taught me more in five months than he had taught 
her in five years. I know I am vain," she said, *' because 
I liked so much to hear him say this. So ought I 
to go to these classes where he says there will be full 
opportunity for emulation ? Those were his words too.'* 

Her uncle smiled at the simplicity of her question. 
"Emulations are of the devil," he replied. "If we 
had a Bible here, Violet, we could find them mentioned 
amongst the works of the flesh, summed up in the fifth 
chapter of Galatians." 

" Then you think I ought not to go." 

" Indeed I did not say so, Violet. But I think you 
ought to go without emulation." 

" But uncle, Mr. Wolff said that it was the emulation 
that would make me work hard, till I became quite a 
musician." 

" Then if that is to be the case, Violet, I should like 
you not to go, for though you would probably, as Mr. 
Wolff imagines, work well and attain success, the low- 
ness of the motive would spoil the excellence of the 
work. It would spoil it even in my eyes, and certainly in 
God*s eyes, which would be of far more consequence." 

Violet's countenance fell, but her uncle continued, 
" But why should you not do the same thing from a 
different motive. Listen to me, Violet. Who gave you 
your musical talent ? " 
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Violet coloured. " Of course it was God," she answered, 
reverently. 

" Of course it was, Violet. He is the author and 
giver of every good gift. And for what purpose did He 
give this and every other good thing ? *' 

" That we might glorify Him with it." 

" Yes, Violet. And perhaps there is no gift which we 
can better use in glorifying God than this one. It is 
a most precious talent. I often thank God for giving it 
to you. I never do so without asking Him to enable 
you to cultivate it to the utmost. For it is our duty to 
cultivate every talent." 

" Yes, uncle." 

*' Then if it can be better cultivated by taking your 
lessons in Harley Street than in Onslow Square, I should 
certainly wish you to take them there. Only you must 
never let the low desire of surpassing others, merely 
that you may have the pleasure of being first, stain your 
work." 

" No," said Violet, "that would be worshipping the 
devil." 

Her uncle smiled again. He saw that his few words 
of explanation of the previous week were still in his 
niece's mind. 

" I think it would, Violet. The devil sets diflferent 
snares for different people." 




CHAPTER XXVn. 

[lOLET was learning to love London. Not, 
indeed, her home with her uncle and aunt and 
cousins in Onslow Square — she did not think 
she should ever learn to love that — but London itself. 
The parts of London which her aunt most admired, and 
in which she often declared it was her desire to live, and 
where she said she ought to be living if she had only 
had " her rights," were all to Violet most uninteresting — 
long straight streets and terraces, and great white squares, 
where the houses were all of one size and one shape, 
without any distinctive feature, save that some boasted 
flower-stands and some did not. Monotony was the 
thing that Violet most disliked, and the squares and 
streets which her aunt liked best were to her most 
monotonous. She had no love for the new parts of 
London, of which she had never read in her history- 
books, and which had no romantic or interesting associa- 
tions connected with them. But in its older parts she 
delighted, and her uncle Ernest soon found tbat he 
could afford his little niece no greater pleasure than by 
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taking her with him in some of his long walks amidst 
the crooked thoroughfares and curious old winding 
streets of the most ancient part of the metropolis. 

Uncle Ernest had liyed in London all his' life and 
knew it thoroughly, which is what yery few people do, eyen 
amongst those who have heen horn and brought up there. 
He was a pretty experienced trayeller, for in his earlier 
days, after taking honours at Oxford, and before being 
ordained, he had had two or three travelling tutorships, 
and had gone with his pupils to Italy, and Switzerland, 
and France, and seen most of the sights which attract 
travellers, so that it was from no want of knowing better 
that he used to declare, as he often did with enthu- 
siasm, that to his mind there was no place so full of 
interest as London, and no sight more picturesque or 
imposing than the view from Westminster Bridge. 

Before she had been six months in London Violet 
had learned to share both these opinions. She did not 
often express them at home, because she found that to 
do so was to bring down general laughter on her, and to 
be laughed at was just the thing which Violet, in her 
sensitiveness, most disliked. So she kept her ideas to 
herself, except when she was with her uncle, and then 
she and he had long talks together. 

Mr. Ernest Ellison had been quite surprised to find 
how well read Violet was, especially in the history of 
her own land, as she had always been accustomed to 
consider England. She had been very, very happy in 
America. Her home there had been, and still was in 
remembrance, an earthly paradise of flowers, and fruits, 
and lovely sights. But from infancy she had looked 
upon Europe, and especially England, as '' home;'' and 
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she had loved to read about it and hear abont it, and to 
study its history as few English children do. The 
peculiarity of her education had given a peculiar tone to 
her mind. She had not gone through the same routine 
of learning that other children go through as a matter 
of course. At seven years old she did not know her 
letters. At nine she had only just begun to read under 
the teaching of the quadroon girl Julia. At ten, when 
Mademoiselle Pauline came out from Europe to under- 
take the work of her education, she had been astounded 
to find how backward she was in arithmetic, in grammar, 
and in geography. But she was equally surprised to 
find how forward she was in history. Her father had 
not taught her to do sums or to define rules, which 
would have been a work of far too much labour for one 
who was averse to every kind of exertion. But he had 
made her his little companion, and, being a well-read 
man himself, it was surprising to see how much his 
little daughter had learned from him. It was his 
delight of an evening to sit under the great trees on the 
Bosiere estate, smoking his pipe, with his child beside 
him asking him questions, and listening with eager 
interest to all he had to tell her. 

Alfie never would listen to anything. He was never 
happy except when he was at play or getting into mis- 
chief. His sister's companionship he utterly despised 
and always avoided for that of Bob, the overseer's young 
son, so that Violet was always either with Myra, learn- 
ing from her the various kinds of needlework, in which 
at twelve years old she had grown singularly proficient, 
or else, as we have said, she was with her father, some- 
times reading to him histories and romances which were 
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more suited in style for his mind than for hers, or else 
drawing from him all the information she could about 
England and English people, and especially about 
London, where he had spent all his early years, and 
of which she was sure he must have so much to tell. 

And thus it came to pass that when Violet came to 
Uto in London her uncle Ernest found a sympathy in 
her companionship which he often failed to find even in 
friends of his own age and attainments. 

It was his delight to walk through the city with 
Violet, especially of an evening, when, his hard day's 
work over, and his little niece having come to drink tea 
quite alone with him, they would walk the streets 
together — streets which were not dull to them, or made 
interesting only by the shops which lined them, but 
which were full of historical interest, and even of 
picturesque beauty, which her uncle often told Violet it 
would take a lifetime to make one's self thoroughly 
acquainted with. 

Violet was particularly fond of the Strand. Not 
only — ^perhaps not principally — ^because her uncle was 
curate of the old church of St. Mary-le-Strand, with its 
picturesque steeple, through the open pillars of which she 
often watched the light streaming, but because it was 
to her a place full of interest. And not only of interest, 
but of beauty. Even if her uncle had not been with her 
to call her attention to its varied points of interest, I 
doubt if it would ever have been to Violet merely the 
crowded thoroughfare of traflSc, with gay shops on either 
side, which it is to most children. Her quick eye 
would have been sure to detect the picturesqueness of 
the houses, with their bow windows projecting here and 
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leoeding there. And her uncle found in her a yery ready 
listener as he related to her one and another eurioas 
stoiy connected with these very houses, occupied now 
by hairdressers and tailors, and other shop-keepers, but 
where those had once lived whose names would be cele- 
brated as long as history should last. 

This interest in London, and this sympathy in his 
love for it, was a very great bond of union between 
Mr. Ernest Ellison and his little goddaughter. He 
had been bom in Smithfield, and lodged in one of the 
old houses looking on the market, while he had been 
educated at the Charterhouse school. 

It was the scholarship which he had gained there 
which had first given him hopes of attaining the object of 
his fondest desire, and going to the university. From 
very early years Ernest had longed to be a minister in 
Christ's church, and spend his life in leading others 
to know and believe in Him. 

One day, when be was scarcely more than ten years 
old, he had overheard a friend of his mother's remark 
to her, in commenting on the boy's studious habits and 
grave, thoughtful ways, that she believed that " he had 
a call to the ministry." 

These words set the boy thinking. 

"What was a call?" He knew what the word 
meant, and that to be called by any one was to be 
summoned to their presence. If his father called him, 
it was because he wanted him to come, and his object 
in calling was that he had some special work for him to 
do. But what was it to have a call for the ministry ? 

Ernest turned over the question in his mind, and 
came to the conclusion Hhat it must be God who called, 
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but how, or in what way, he could not decide, so he 
carried this diflElculty where he carried all others — ^to his 
mother. 

'^ Mother/' he said one day, when his father had gone 
to his office with John, and he was waiting, as usual, 
for Alfred, who was always behind time, to be ready to 
start with him to school, " mother, what is it to haye 
a call to the ministry ? " 

His mother was so very much surprised by the 
suddenness of the question that she could not, at a 
moment's notice, find any reply which seemed suitable 
to her little boy's understanding. So, instead of an- 
swering his question, she proposed another. 

" What makes you ask, Ernest ? " 

''Because, mother, I remember something Miss 
Phipps said to you the other day." 

Alfred's entrance somewhat sooner than he was 
expected, with his books under his arm, interrupted 
the conyersation. But Ernest's question remained in 
his mother's mind, and found its way also into her 
prayers. She, too, remembered her friend's words. 
Evidently Ernest must have heard them, and perhaps 
they were to be the very first intimation of the will of 
God concerning him. Perhaps this was to be the 
beginning of God's answer to the prayer which for 
years, ever since He had given her three sons, she had 
been ofiering up to Him, that of these three she 
might at least be allowed to give back one to Him, to be 
wholly and entirely consecrated to His service. 



_ 




CHAPTEK XXVin. 




HAT very evening Mrs. Ellison led the conversa- 
tion back to the subject on which Ernest had 
touched in the morning. It was her custom — 
would that it were that of every mother ! — to read the 
Bible every night with her boys. 

That evening she selected the first chapter of St. 
John's gospel, and read with them from the thirty-fifth 
verse to the end. 

John cared very little for Scripture reading. Alfred 
cared very little for reading of any kind. They were 
neither of them sufiSciently interested in the matter to 
ask why their mother had chosen this portion of the 
Bible to-night, instead of going on with their usual 
course. Ernest would have been the only one who 
would have cared to inquire, and he did not ask, for he 
already knew. 

Mrs. Ellison made no allusion, however, to what had 
passed in the morning. But when the reading was 
over she said — 

" And thus it was that Jesus called His apostles.'* 
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And then she asked what an apostle was — ^what the 
word meant. 

She addressed the question to John, and he answered 
readily enough. However much of his mother's teach- 
ing he might have forgotten in later years, he had been 
well instructed by her as a child. 

"An apostle/' he replied, "was one sent — a mes- 
senger sent upon any special message." 

" And the twelye apostles/' he added, in answer to a 
further question, " were the twelve men sent by Christ 
as His ministers to preach the gospel." 

** And in this chapter," said Mrs. Ellison, " we read 
of the calling of the first five of these." 

" But they were not called," said Ernest, who had 
been listening attentively, and whose eyes were still 
fixed on the open Bible before him ; " Jesus did not call 
them, mother. They heard Johu the Baptist speak of 
Jesus, and that made them follow Him." 

"And what did they hear John the Baptist say?" 
asked his mother. "Perhaps we shall find, Ernest, 
that this was God's way of calling the first apostles, by 
His gracious Providence, and by the influence of His 
Holy Spirit, though they did not directly hear the voice 
of Jesua calling them to leave all and follow Him, as 
St. Matthew did. What were the words which John 
the Baptist had said, as he stood with two of his 
disciples, and saw Jesus coming ? " 

" ' Behold the Lamb of God 1' " 

" And these words so attracted the attention of these 
two disciples of John, that they left their first master 
and teacher to follow Jesus. There must have been a 
great deal of teaching in these few words, ' Behold the 
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Lamb of God ! * Evidently there was a deep signification 
in them." 

Mrs. Ellison asked if they could tell her what this 
signification was — what ideas were conveyed to their 
minds by them ; and all the boys knew and answered, 
though only one of them felt any real heart interest in 
the subject. 

These words of John were a testimony to the 
divinity and the office of Jesus. They were a public 
assertion of the truth that was to regenerate the world, 
that this Jesiis, whom they now looked upon, was the 
promised Messiah, the '' Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world." A lamb was the appointed sign of the 
Messiah. When the Jews were commanded to keep 
the Feast of the Passover — a feast instituted to com- 
memorate that deliverance from Egypt which was a 
t3rpe of deliverance from sin and its bondage — a lamb 
without spot or blemish was killed and eaten as a per- 
petual remembrance of the means of their redemption. 
When daily they met in the Temple, to ofifer up their 
morning and their evening worship, a lamb was sacri- 
ficed day by day continually, as a part of the service, to 
show by what means alone sinful man could draw near 
and present prayers and praises unto a holy God. When 
the prophet, moved by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, predicted the sufferings of the Saviour, and the 
uncomplaining patience vnih which those sufferings 
should be endured, a lamb led to the slaughter, and 
dumb before her shearers, was the sign chosen to set 
forth Jesus. On all these accounts the Jews were pre- 
pared to look upon the innocent and spotless lamb, 
offered as a sacrifice for sin to turn away the wrath 
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of an oflFended God, as a type of the promised Saviour 
who should one day bear in His own body the sins of 
the whole world. Twice had John uttered these words. 
And it was by the hearing of them, and by belief in 
them, that the first apostles, Andrew and John, were 
called to follow Christ. 

Their interest was aroused in Jesus. They wanted 
to know more about Him, to discover where He lived, to 
find out what He could do for them. And Jesus caught 
the very first sound of their footsteps. He did not 
wait for them to speak to Him; for, like the loving 
father in the parable of the prodigal son, He is always 
waiting for opportunities to welcome those who feel the 
least desire to follow Him; so He turned and asked 
them whom they were seeking, and Himself showed 
them who He was, and what would be the reward of 
following Him. All this had happened years ago, but 
Ernest still considered it to have been his first " call to 
the ministry." 

From that day he talked openly about it to his 
mother. It became as much the desire of his heart as 
it had long been the desire of hers. 

At first there was not much said on the matter, for 
there were difficulties in the way of its being realised. 
Ernest's father was not a religious man, although a 
kind and careful father. He had made his own plans 
for his children, and had no wish that they should be 
interfered with by what he was once heard to call " the 
fanatical fancies of their mother." 

And Mrs. Ellison was not a woman to oppose her 
husband's wishes, or to set up her own opinions, and 
encourage her sons to set up theirs in opposition to his 

15 
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expressed intentions. She was mnch too real a Christian 
for that. 

Bnt stin she did not feel called upon to banish the 
thought from her heart, or to lead Ernest to banish it 
from his. On the contrary, they often talked of it to- 
gether, and more than once had it been the subject of 
fervent united prayer to God from the mother and son. 
If it were His will that it should be gratified, then, in 
BAb good Providence, it surely would be. A man's heart 
might devise his way, but if he were God's child, the 
Lord would direct his steps. Amidst all the devices 
of his own heart the counsel of the Lord alone would 
stand. 

None but God could call, and declare, and set in order 
tbe things that were to come. He who had led His 
people of old was leading them now, and with the same 
object — to make Himself an everlasting name. And as 
of old He had led His people by the right hand of Moses 
with his glorious arm, leading them through the deep 
as an horse in the wilderness, that they should not 
stumble, 80 now was He ordering all things for His own 
glory, and making them work together for the good of 
those who loved Him, and were the called according to 
His purpose. Trusting in His Providence with a faU 
and perfect confidence, Mrs. Ellison committed all her 
ways unto Him, encouraging her heart in the Lord her 
God, and praying that the God who had fed her all her 
life long, and redeemed her own soul from evil, would 
bless her lads, and let His name be named upon them. 

If in His yet further goodness it should be the will 
of Him who knows the hearts of all men to let the choice 
of his ministry and apostleship fall upon Ernest, who so 
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desired it, then would her very soul be filled with thank- 
fulness to Him. 

It had pleased God to answer her prayer and fulfil 
the desire of her heart. 

Ernest won a valuable scholarship at Charterhouse, 
and was admitted on the foundation of one of the best 
colleges at Oxford. Thus was his way made clear before 
him, or rather, thus was God's way for him made clear. 

Long before that time came, howeyer, he had proTod to 
his mother how truly he had heard the call of Jesus by 
his earnestness in seeking to bring others to the Messiah 
whom He had himself found. 

Like St. Andrew of old, his first care had been to seek 
to bring his own brother, or rather his own brothers; for 
most perseveriDgly had he sought to win them both to 
the Saviour whom he had himself learned to love and 
follow. 

But his efforts had failed for long. At length, as we 
have seen, his patient hope and faith had received a joy- 
ful reward in his being made the means of revealing the 
Lord's Christ to his brother Alfred's eyes before they 
closed in death, and his mother never ceased to believe 
that as her prayers had been heard for her younger son, 
so would they also, in God's good time, be heard for her 
elder ones. 

The dream of Ernest Ellison's college life had been to 
be a country curate, and to make a pleasant restful home 
for his widowed mother in some one of our quiet lovely 
English villages. But this had been only a dream. He 
had woke up from it to see that there were many willing 
and able to do quiet work in pleasant places, but very 
few who had physical and spiritual strength sufficient to 
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enrol themselves amongst the combatants against the 
serried ranks of sin in the thickly populated streets of 
London. Many were ready to go from one cottage to 
another, visiting the sick and reading to the aged in 
pleasant, healthy English parishes, but comparatively 
very few cared to carry the torchlight of the gospel into 
the darkest corners of ignorance and vice, amidst the 
dirt and squalor of London poverty. 

Ernest resolved to be one of these, and his mother 
approved of the resolution. She lived on in her old home 
in Charterhouse Square, and had been her son's chief 
counsellor and sympathiser until five years ago she had 
gone peacefully to her rest. Almost her last breath had 
been spent in commending the souls of her elder sons 
to the care of her youngest born. 

Amidst all his many cares, Ernest never forgot this 
last behest of his dying mother. When news reached 
4iim of Alfred's increasing illness, he even resigned for a 
time the care of his beloved district into other hands 
to go to his brother, and see after his godchild. And 
now that Alfred had gone to his rest, repenting and 
'believing, he was still watching for John's soul, praying 
.for the day, waiting for it, expecting it, when the voice 
.of God should be heard in his soul also, and prove suf- 
ficient to make him cast away the strong chains of avarice 
•and covetousness that bound him, and, like Matthew of 
u>ld, leave all to rise up and follow Jesus. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 




OB several years now Ernest Ellison had fonnd 
in one of his college friends the intellectual 
and christian sympathy which neither of his 
brothers could have supplied to him. Martin Ainsley 
was his brother in the strongest of all bonds — ^love to 
their Father in heaven, and devotion to Him who was 
the Elder Brother of both, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

No two young men could have been much more 
diiferently constituted than Ernest Ellison and Martin 
Ainsley, and in this contrast lay perhaps part of the 
secret of their friendship. Ernest's ardent, enthusiastic 
nature served to quicken Martin's pulses and kindle his 
energies, while Martin, quiet, contemplative, retiring, 
and by nature more disposed to thought than to action, 
had often tempered the too eager zeal of his friend, and 
led him to pause until he had thought those second 
thoughts which so often prove to be the best. 

" If it had not been for you, Martin," Ernest would 
sometimes say, "I should have done a very foolish 
thing ; " whilst of many — perhaps of most — of the wise 
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things which Martin Ainsley did, he had said with 
truth, '* If it had not been for you, Ernest, I should 
never have done it." 

For it was Martin's way to pause, to doubt, to delay, 
to weigh and consider, to calculate every possibility and 
every probability before he could decide and act. Earnest 
in feeling, strong in his attachments when once he had 
formed them, and equally resolute in his opinions, he 
was ever slow to admit fresh ideas, wanting close proof 
and strict fact for every link of a chain. It was not — or 
before he became acquainted with Ernest Ellison he 
used to say it was not — in his power to accept anything 
on trust, or to believe what any one else asserted from 
mere faith in their word, or the exercise of his own 
imagination. To such a friend Ernest had proved in- 
valuable, and most especially so in matters of christian 
belief and religious action. Unlike as were their minds 
and characters, their tastes were similar, and the first 
bond of union was the pleasure which each found in the 
other's companionship. 

Both were young men of excellent ability and of 
studious habits, though perhaps with Ernest the love of 
study arose rather from high principle and the resolution 
to attain a desired object than from the actual delight 
which Martin took in the exercise of his powers of 
thought and investigation. Both, however, were essen- 
tially reading men, and both posseAed a keen perception 
of beauty, truth, and honour. 

They were introduced to each other by their college 
tutor, who was indeed Martin's uncle, and at the end of 
three months' acquaintanceship they had become fast 
friends. 
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Before the first siz months had passed, they were 
bound together in that holy bond of christian friendship 
which for strength surpasses all other, and which 
nothing has any power to break — a bond which, formed 
in time, lasts through eternity. 

To this dear friend's marriage Ernest Ellison had 
just received an invitation. 

It came at rather an awkward moment. Ernest smiled 
as he read again the words in his friend's letter, which 
said that, ''Lent being over, and night-schools at an 
end, he hoped that he would find no difficulty in leaving 
his work a few days after Easter and coming down to 
officiate at his marriage." 

The difficulty lay in the fact that Mr. Ellison had 
asked his niece Violet to spend the Easter holidays with 
him, and had promised after the Easter services were 
over to take her into the country. He did not at all like 
the idea of disappointing her. But even had he been 
willing to do so for his own sake and his friend's, he 
would not have known what to do with her during his 
absence. The house in Onslow Square was being 
painted and papered. Mr. John Ellison had gone to 
New York on business, and Mrs. Ellison and the children 
were staying with an old aunt at the seaside, who had 
expressly said that she could not receive Violet, whilst 
Mademoiselle Pauline was enjoying the rare delight of a 
fortnight in Paris with her own relations. Alfie had gone 
on a long-promised visit to a school friend, and Myra was 
left in charge of the house at Brompton — Mrs. Dolby 
having claimed an old promise of taking a holiday the 
first opportunity that should offer for her doing so. 

Perhaps, had the difficulty occurred to Martin Ainsley 
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himselfy he might have been slower in coming to a con- 
clnsion abont it. Ernest was always as prompt in action 
as he was ready in thought, and an honr afterwards he 
had written to his friend explaining just how matters 
stood. 

The next day brought two letters — one by the early 
post and the other by the evening. The first was from 
his friend urging the necessity of his coming, since 
" even his marriage day," he wrote, " could not be one 
of perfect happiness were the ceremony to be performed 
by any one else." The second was from the young lady 
whom he was about to marry, and with whom Ernest 
was intimately acquainted, begging, as a personal favour 
to herself, that he would come to her father's house 
instead of, as previously arranged, to his friend's, and 
bring his little niece with him. 

The delights of that visit Violet never forgot. It was 
her first experience of English country scenery, and 
she could scarcely have made a happier one. The whole 
journey was one series of delights. Every fresh sight 
brought a new surprise — the lovely lanes, with their high 
luxuriant hedges, rich with spring foliage; the peaceful 
little English cottages, with their pretty enclosures ; 
the wide meadows rich with cattle; the clear streams 
running past; the pleasant orchards gay with blossoms; 
the handsome mansions appearing ever and anon amongst 
the trees of some fine park ; the little lodges at tiie 
entrance of some fine old avenue, which seemed to 
Violet much more tempting abodes than the grJEUid 
buildings to which they belonged ; the ancient woods in 
the distance, backed by purple hills beyond; the cosy 
villas, with their trim gardens and rows of beehives ; 
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and above all^ the churches of varions stjles and ages^ 
and the peaceful English churchyards — all and every- 
thing filled Violet's mind with interest and delight. 

Mr. Ellison scarcely understood her feelings, fall of 
sympathy as his nature was. It is so difficult for those 
who have been familiar all their lives with certain sights 
and scenes to imagine the impression produced by them on 
one who sees them for the first time at twelve years old. 

Violet had almost forgotten where she was going, or for 
what purpose, when her uncle recalled her to the remem- 
brance by saying, 

" You have never seen an English wedding, Violet ? " 

" Never, uncle Ernest." 

'' And I expect you could scarcely do so to more 
advantage than you will to-morrow. If this lovely 
weather lasts it will be a beautiful sight. And as blessed 
as beautiful. I have been thinking to myself, whilst you 
have been so absorbed in looking out of the window, that 
Jesus will be as truly at this marriage as He was at that 
other marriage of which we read in Holy Scripture — 
you know where that took place, Violet ? " 

" Oh yes, uncle ; at Cana of Galilee." 

" That must have been a very diflFerent wedding from 
this one," said Violet, remembering what her uncle 
had told her of the place to which she was going, and 
the style in which its owners lived. " These people are 
very rich, and those people were poor — they must have 
been very poor for the wine to have run short." 

" And for the arrival of one or two unexpected guests 
to have so afiected the provision," replied her uncle. 
" When you see Briarley Manor, Violet, you will quite 
understand Miss Fortescue's saying that one more guest 
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could make yery little difference except in the additional 
pleasure of welcoming her. But in that humble home, 
in that little obscure village of Cana, it made a very great 
difference. The invitation had been sent to Jesus alone, 
but He took others with Him to the marriage." 

''Yes/' said Violet, ''the five disciples who had just 
joined Him." 

"And the unexpected arrival of five fresh guests made 
the scanty supply to fall short. Certainly, as you say, the 
circumstances of that marriage were very different from 
those of this one. But in the most important circumstance 
there will be no difference. Jesus will be present to- 
morrow. He is the Friend of this bridegroom also, and 
of the bride too. She is a lovely girl, Violet, and as lovely 
in mind as in person. You will be charmed with her." 

Violet certainly was. At twelve years old impressions 
are very strong; and the beauty of that young bride, 
and the interest and loveliness of the surrounding scenes, 
made an impression on Violet's mind which was never 
completely obliterated. 

Mr. Ellison's words had changed the current of her 
thoughts. For the time being she had almost forgotten 
the wedding, much as she had thought about it during 
the previous days. Now her mind returned to it, and 
she remeinbered what her uncle had said about our 
Lord's tender human interest in the marriage of Cana. 
It was very pleasant, even to Violet, to think that the 
heart of Jesus was unchanged, and that He would take 
as much interest in this marriage as in that one. 

There were many who shared this feeling with Violet 
when next day's sun shone on as fair a wedding as 
perhaps was ever seen. 
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Often events long anticipated, and prepared for mth 
an anxious desire of completeness^ bring with them 
some shadow or drawback. But it was not so with that 
day's event. The glorions sunshine seemed but typical 
of the bright sunny passing of the fair bride's happy 
young life into the fuller, deeper bliss of wifehood. 

A large number of the tenantry were assembled in 
the avenue and near the house to catch every possible 
view of the bridal procession. The marriage was to 
take place in the private chapel of the Manor; and 
when, early that morning, Mr. Ellison took Violet to 
see its decorations, she was charmed to ecstasy by their 
refinement and beauty. 

The external position of the chapel was most pictur- 
esque. It stood glowing in the June sunshine, the 
glossy lawn in the foreground brightened by the lovely 
flowers of the chapel garden, whilst cool shadows fell 
across it from a cluster of tall pines near. Just below 
the chapel garden lay a clear pond, the perfect quiet of 
which was only disturbed by the motion of the water- 
lilies, and the passing of the waving shadows across 
its surface, whilst further beyond, the thickly arching 
trees of the park formed a lovely vista of light and 
shadow. 

Entering the chapel, the charm was not lessened. 
The walls were covered with trellis- work wreathed in 
ivy, through which gleamed white lilies and white roses, 
whilst conspicuous above these was the text, ''My 
presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest," 
recalliDg to Violet's remembrance her uncle's remarks 
yesterday. 

Violet and her uncle, with the other guests, were 
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in their appointed plaees, and all was hashed to a eweet, 
calm silenoe when the dergymen entered the chapel, 
and at the same moment the choir hegan the hymn, 
** The Toice that breathed o'er Eden/' and the bridal 
procession entered. 

Violet's eyes were rireted on the bride, as, leaning on 
her fiftther's arm, she passed op the aisle, followed by her 
bridesmaids. She looked so exquisitely refined, and there 
was snch a wonderful charm of delicate parity aroand 
her, that she seemed to take her natoral place among^ 
the while lilies and drooping roses, standing with her 
head a little bent forward, and her long white yeil flow- 
ing behind her. Eyen in her own great interest in the 
scene, Violet thought of Myra, and longed that she too 
coold haye witnessed that loveliest of all sights, an 
English wedding. She must see one some day, she said 
to herself; but when would opportunity occur for seeing 
such an one as this ? 

It was, indeed, a scene fall of beauty as well as of 
pathos ; and after the ceremony was oyer, and the party 
had left the chapel, another scene of lesser interest, yet 
wonderfully graceful and picturesque, also delighted all 
who looked on it. Large groups of tenants and of friends 
from the village were gathered in the park, under the 
shadows of the great trees, and the bride and bridegroom 
moved amongst them, receiving warm expressions of 
regard and congratulation, whilst on one and all the 
bride bestowed some of those happy tokens of special 
thought and interest which leave so grateful a remem- 
brance behind them. 

After all the day's events were over, Violet and her 
uncle walked together under those trees ; and by means 
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of the strong impressions which they had made on her, 
he songht to draw her thoughts once more to that 
Saviour whose mission on eai'th had heen, not only to 
save lost souls, but to set an example of purest 
benevolence and sympathy, and to cheer men's hearts 
by meeting all their difficulties and supplying all their 
needs. And he succeeded. When Violet laid down her 
tired head on her pillow «after that day's happy excite- 
ment, she went ofif to sleep with lovely thoughts in her 
mind, not only of the bride and the wedding, but of 
Him from whom all true and pure joy comes, and who, 
in the perfection of His divine sympathy and constant 
loving care, shares our joys equally with our sorrows. 

This Yiolet felt and realised fully, although she 
might not have been able to enter into the deeper 
thoughts which that day's events had brought to her 
uncle — thoughts of that mystical union between Christ 
and His Bride, the Church, of which true and holy 
marriage is a foreshadowing. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

jIOLET'S first sight of a lovely English wedding 
was not the only fresh and lasting experience 
which she gained by this visit to Dovelands. 
A festival of parish choirs was to be held two days 
later in the neighbonring town, and Mr. Ellison was 
persuaded to prolong his visit in order to give his little 
niece the pleasure of being ^present at it. He knew what 
a pleasure it would be to Violet — music was a part of 
her being ; and it would have surprised many who did 
not know how completely it was so to have seen the 
eagerness with which so young a girl would be ready to 
sacrifice any other pleasure, however great, for the sake 
of good music. The Harley Street professor, who 
reckoned her with reason to be one of the most pro- 
mising pupils who had ever come under his notice, often 
asserted her talent to be full of that true genius which 
surmounts all difiGiculties. He had already promoted 
her from class to class until the girl of thirteen, who was 
short for her age, and dressed still as quite a child, made 
her appearance amongst the grown-up young ladies who 
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had been studying music at the academy for years. 
Whilst still at Bosiere Mademoiselle Pauline used to 
superintend her practisings, to be sure that she was giving 
her time to the exercises that had been set her, and not 
indulging in little impromptu compositions of her own. 
Now that she had acquired not only higher principles 
but more sense there was no need to exercise such 
supervision. She was too much in earnest in her love 
of music and in her study of it to waste her time. It 
was her one earthly ambition to be a musician, though 
often, in her increasing knowledge of what true music 
was, she grew desponding as to the possibility of her 
ever attaining anything like what she herself would 
consider proficiency. But still she worked on zealously, 
and in music lay her chief delight. The knowledge of 
this made her uncle hesitate when asked whether he 
could not possibly prolong his stay at Dovelands in 
order to be present at the approaching festival. 

Violet's eager face decided his answer. He could not 
refuse her what would evidently be so great a pleasure. 

But Violet's delight far exceeded her uncle's expecta- 
tions. It had been an old promise that he should take 
her to a choral festival in London, but his many 
occupations, greatly increased by his temporary absence 
from his work, had caused the fulfilment of this 
promise to be rather indefinitely delayed. Violet felt 
sure that whenever it should be fulfilled, nothing could 
exceed her present surprise and delight. She never in 
all her future life forgot the impressions made on her 
by this first experience of a choral festival. The effect 
of the magnificent unison of sound, produced by a 
multiplicity of voices and instruments, yet proceeding 
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seemingly bnt from one voice and one mnsical instra- 
menty excited within her sensations such as she never 
could have imagined herself capable of feeling, and 
which were as exquisite as they were new. She was 
not sufficiently mistress of her reasoning powers to reflect 
on the musical knowledge and training which conid 
enable such an immense body of choristers to go through 
their difierent parts with such perfect accuracy. She 
could only feel and enjoy. And this she did most 
intensely, until at last the music ended for a time with 
the hymn before the sermon. 

The first lines of that hymn brought to Violet's mind 
an idea which she wondered had not found entrance 
there before — 

" Ye choirs of new Jemsalcm, 
Your sweetest notes employ, 
The paschal victory to hymn 
In strains of holy joy.'* 

If an earthly choir was thus wonderful in its united 
power and sweetness of sound, what must a heavenly 
choir be ? If men and women could find such sweet 
notes in which to hymn on earth the " paschal victory," 
what would not be the strains of joy in heaven from the 
united voices of angels, and archangels, and glorified 
saints ? 

The sermon was from the second chapter of St. John, 
— ^the subject, the cleansing of the Temple. The 
preacher was one whose name was in all the churches, 
but had never reached little Violet's ears, or, if it had, 
had fallen unheeded upon them. But from that day 
forward, all through her life, Violet never could even hear 
his name mentioned without being at once transported 
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back in thought to that church, and recalling the solemn 
words of the sermon — so simple that any child could 
have understood them, and yet so heart-stirring. 

The interest which had been excited in Violet's mind 
by that day's event enabled her to follow the preacher, as 
he drew a comparison between that scene and the scene 
that had taken place on the occasion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ's first public appearance at Jerusalem, at the 
time of the Passover, in a city more crowded than this 
large town, and in a Temple far grander than even this 
beautiful old church. 

And yet what a grand church it was ! Violet had had 
no idea that such churches existed out of London. Her 
uncle had taken care that she should appreciate its beauty, 
and had made her observe its large tower, splendidly 
ornamented with carved work and beautiful niches and 
statues ; its lofty and exquisitely worked stone roof; and 
the light and elegant, although massive, construction of 
the whole building. All this he had shown her before 
the service began, and now, placed as they happened to 
be in the centre of the church, the effect on looking 
round was most striking and impressive. 

Yet how much grander had not the Temple at Jeru- 
salem been ! how far more magnificent than any, even the 
finest, building ever raised since that time for the worship 
of God ! how very, very much more imposing than this 
church, though it seemed to Violet, and really was, such 
a beautiful building ! Crowds far greater than those which 
had somewhat obstructed their progress, as they came 
through the town that morning, flocked yearly to the 
city of Jerusalem at the great annual festival of the 
Passover. There were people there of every language 
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and of all costumes, and the assemblage still mcludixtg, 
as we are told it did, sellers of oxen and sheep and doTes, 
must have been still more numerous than that which 
they had left outside the church. 

Even inside the Temple itself, had trafiBe pushed its 
way. In the broad spaces of the Gentile court were 
seen cattle penned, and cages full of doves, whilst there 
too sat the money-changers, ready to exchange the coins 
of other countries, many of them marked with heathen 
svmbols, for the little silver coin which each Jew had to 
contribute to the service of the Tabernacle. 

This, as the sermon set before them, was the state of 
things which the Lord found when He came into His 
Temple of old — ^the Son of God, setting His foot^ for 
the first time in human form, within His Father's 
house ! With what feelings did the sight fill Him ? 
With divine indignation, with a transport of righteous 
anger. The court, intended as a witness to all people 
that this was the holy God of heaven's appointed 
house of worship, had been turned into a. market. 
The prayers of God's ministers went up into His 
ears mingled and profaned by such irreverent sounds 
as the lowing of oxen, the bleating of sheep, the 
cooing of doves, and the rattling of coins. How did 
Jesus treat all this irreverence ? For the first time do 
we see Him roused to sternness, as, with a scourge 
made of the rushes with which the ground was strewn, 
He drove from His Father's house the ungodly traffickers 
in worldly goods, and reproved those who had sought to 
make of it a place of merchandise. 

And does not God behold the temples of His worship 
now ? Is not His eye as surely fixed now on those 
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■who, whilst professing to worship Him, are really pro- 
faning His temple by coming to it in thoughtlessness 
and forgetfalness of its' holiness, — or in mere formality, 
uttering words with their mouths in which their hearts 
and souls take no part, — or in wandering distraction, pro- 
faning the place with their bodily presence, whilst their 
hearts are going after countless vanities, — or perhaps 
even in utter unbelief, taking the name of God in vain 
by a false profession of a belief which they have never 
realised to be true. 

Oh, what need of fear and earnestness, and diligent 
zeal and watchfulness, if after all we would not share 
the condemnation of those of old, whom Jesus drove in 
ang€ir from His Temple ! 

The sermon over, the hymn was sung, " Sun of my 
soul, thou Saviour dear." 

The music was as beautiful as before, but somehow 
it did not sound quite the same to Violet. She found 
herself wondering in her own mind how many of all 
those singers were reallif offering up praise to God, 
singing with the heart and understanding as well as 
mth the voice. It must surely be a very great sin, she 
thought, to have such a precious gift bestowed on one 
as that lovely gift of song, and to pretend to be giving 
it to the service of God without really doing so. 

And then she remembered what her uncle had so 
often told her about not judging, and, ceasing to think 
of others, a prayer which she had never uttered before 
went up from her heart, that her own gift of music 
might be consecrated to Him, and that He would let it 
be one day of use in the service of His holy temple. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 




N some respects Violet's life in London was 
one of greater isolation than when she wan- 
dered amidst the magnolias of the grove at 
Bosiere, or sat in the rose and jessamine-covered arbour 
in the dear old garden there. 

At Bosiere, if she felt lonely, she had only to lay 
aside her books and run to the verandah, and there was 
Myra sitting in her low seat, with her basket of mend- 
ing beside her, and the bright smile on her face with 
which she always greeted her darling. Many and 
many an hour had the child whiled away, sitting on the 
steps at her nurse's feet, amusing herself by plaiting 
long wreaths of oak-leaves, which she would afterwards 
delight in hanging round her mother's picture in the 
saloon — a sight which she knew was always pleasing to 
her father's eyes — Myra, meanwhile, telling her stories 
of that mother's early life, or delighting her with 
accounts of her mother's beauty and sweetness, to which 
she was never weary of listening. But there was no 
running to Myra in Onslow Square, however much she 
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might be 3'earning for her sympathy. The house- 
keeper's room was almost as much cut ofif from the 
apartments which Violet inhabited as though it had 
been in another street, and there Myra sat nearly all 
day, stitching patiently under Mrs. Dolby's eye, and, as 
she felt keenly every day, very much to that lady's 
disgust. 

How often in days gone by had not poor Myra's 
heart been stung to the quick by the words, " only a 
negro ! " Of late years she had almost, if not quite, 
forgotten the sense of degradation in the happiness of 
her life at Bosiere, and above all, in the consciousness 
of her redeemed and glorious privileges as a ransomed 
and sanctified servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
the wound that has gone down deeply and been a very 
sore one opens readily again, and Myra never felt 
bitterer humiliation than that which she experienced, 
day after day, as she sat busy with her needle in Mrs. 
Dolby's room. Such a dull, dingy place as it was too ! 
Such a contrast to her bright little closet at Bosiere, 
which opened on the verandah, the creepers of which 
overhung its door, pushing themselves into the room 
the very instant it was opened, and bringing with them 
a scent of such varied perfumes as made the mere act 
of breathing a delight. Here the window opened into 
the area, and the view was limited to a few rusty iron 
railings, the paving-stones of the footpath, and an 
occasional glimpse of a woman's skirt or a man's legs, 
as one or the other happened to pass. But, weary and 
dreary and humiliating as the life was, Myra would 
have endured a great deal more than this rather than do 
or say a single thing by which she might have incurred 
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the risk of being parted from her darling, and losing 
the delight of attending to her, and of tucking her into 
her bed at night, feeling the little white arms thrown as 
lovingly round her neck as in the days when Violet was 
still a baby, with no one but her '' nursie " to cling to. 
That one delight, to which Myra looked forwai'd all day, 
atoned for the misery of the hours that went before it. 
She never allowed to Violet that she was not happy. She 
rarely would allow it even to Pauline, for the young gover- 
ness had her own troubles to bear, and they were neither 
few nor light. Myra could see that plainly enough, 
though Pauline also spoke but little of them. It was 
so easy to lapse from lawful confidence into unlawful 
complaining. Confidential conversation with one's friend 
so soon turned into evil speaking against one's neigh- 
bour, that both Myra and Pauline were realising, each 
in her own experience, that when the sorrow comes from 
man it is best for our own souls only to speak of it to God. 

But if they did not speak to each other they under- 
stood and sympathised with one another^ and Myra, in 
her love and respect for the young governess^ was learn- 
ing to care for her with something of the same mother- 
liness with which she cared for and watched over Violet. 
If the three could only have been together, enjoying free 
companionship and unchecked, unwatched interchange 
of thought and word, they would have been as ha.ppy 
in London as in America — in some ways, indeed, 
happier, for they all intensely enjoyed the church ser- 
vices, and Mr. Ernest Ellison's friendship was a real 
source of happiness to them. 

But though living in the same house all day long they 
saw but little of one another, for Myra was away in the 
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housekeeper's room; and Pauline and Violet^ though 
constantly together, were rarely alone. 

Pauline, too, was learning in London what isolation 
was. She had never felt lonely at Bosiere, not even 
on those occasions when Mr. Alfred Ellison had taken 
his little daughter away with him for a whole day's 
excursion ; for there, companionship was to he found 
everywhere — in the sounds that came creeping to her 
through the wood that lay all round the house, and 
in which she loved to wander, listening to the long 
melM2cboly whistlings of the pine*trees, which, however, 
never to her seemed melancholy, so happy and content 
was she in her American home — ^in the very hirds and 
innumerable pet animals of every kind with which her 
little pupil, in her love for all living creatures, delighted 
to surround herself — in the lovely flowers that filled the 
garden with a hundred different hues and as many 
delicious perfumes. Paulino was familiar with eveiy one 
of them, knew the character of each, and had a special 
friendship for all. She could not have spent two years 
at Bosiere with Yiolet, and have been the sympathising 
companion to her that she had been, without doing so. 
For Violet in her old home was on terms of happiest, 
closest intimacy with every tree, shrub, and flower that 
grew upon the place. She had her special trees for 
special purposes, into which she would climb to learn 
her poetry, or her Scripture, or her French. The birds 
were her playfellows, she knew their ways and habits so 
well ; the very grasses of the wood were as familiar to 
her as the flowers in the garden — as familiar, and per- 
haps dearer, for nobody interfered with their growth, or 
Gained them into particular shapes and directions as the 
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gardener did the flowers ; they were allowed to grow at 
their own sweet will, in rich unchecked luxuriance; and 
Violet delighted in freedom, which seemed a very neces- 
sity of her nature. 

No wonder the child had grown thin and pale, and 
her uncle Ernest asked himself sometimes whether 
after all he had done his duty hy his godchild in not 
trying to find some other and happier plan of life than 
that which her elder uncle and guardian had arranged 
for her, and to which her dying father had given his 
consent, — not very cheerfully perhaps, hut because he 
could think of no other. 

Sometimes on those happy Saturday afternoons, when 
Myra escorted her little mistress to her uncle's, they 
held sweet talk of those past days and of these they 
were living now, contrasting them together, and striv- 
ing to draw from each the lesson which each no doubt 
was meant to teach. 

*' Those were such happy times," Violet had once said, 
" everything was so lovely. Do you know, nui'sie, what I 
used sometimes to think when I was in our lovely home ?" 

Myra said that she knew a good many of her darling's 
thoughts, but perhaps she had never given her the benefit 
of this one. Anyhow, she would like to know it now. 

" Well, nursie, I used to think that when Jesus was 
a little child He was like me in this — that He had such 
a lovely home. I mean that the country was so beauti- 
ful. Mademoiselle often read to me descriptions of the 
scenery around Nazareth, and it must have been as 
lovely as ours was : there were green woods with rich 
lovely trees, and exquisite flowers, and beautiful bright 
birds. Oh, Myra, I wish I could see them now. It seems 
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to make it easier to be good. One feels less wicked in 
lovely places." 

"It was easy to the blessed Jesns to be good eyery- 
where," said Myra. "He never felt wicked in the 
wickedest of places, did He, my lambie ? " 

" No," said Violet, reverently, " because He had no 
-wickedness in His heart. But oh, I have so much in 
mine. And sometimes, do you know, nursie, I feel as 
if I should never be really good while I live here — as if 
I should never grow to be like Christ." 

" It is hard sometimes," said Myra; " often very hard." 

" You find it so ? " the child asked. 

" Indeed I do, Missie Vi." 

" What makes it most hard to you, Myra ? " 

" Oh, Missie Vi, we won't speak of that — ^not that I 
shouldn't like to talk to my lambie, but you see I've got 
6. burden to bear like everybody else, and it won't lighten 
it off my shoulders to lay it on yours." 

" Oh, but I think it will," said Violet ; " it's much 
easier to carry a load when some one else is sharing it 
with us ; and I think that's more true of trouble than of 
^Anything else. So, please, tell me what troubles you." 

"Nothing really, but my own sinfulness, Missie Vi, 
and my own evil tempers in not bearing rightly all 
that Ood lays on me. There's nothing else that can 
Teally trouble any one — nothing. It isn't in the power 
of men — no, nor of devils neither, Missie Vi — to make 
any one really unhappy who has got his heart full, quite 
full, of the peace of Ood. When that fills the heart, it 
don't leave any room for aught beside. Only you see. 
Miss Vi, it must Jill the sou), or the other things will 
'Come in to disturb ; they are always waiting outside 
ready to do so." 
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Violet Tvas silent for a little time, and then she said, 
thonghtfally, ''Yes, uncle Ernest said one day that 
Jeans was as hsfipj when He was ending His life in the 
garden, abandoned by His friends, as when He began 
it in that happy home at Nazareth/' 

** Quite as happy, Missie Yi, except when He was 
bearing the load of our iniquities and mir sorrows. But 
in Himself He only desired one thing, you know, and 
that was to do the will of His heayenly Father. That's 
all we've got to desire .too." 

** Yes," said Violet ; but she did not say more. 

Myra went on — 

" As you say. He began His life in the midst of lovely 
scenery, in a home of His own — ^a peaceful, happy home, 
where everybody loved Him." 

" As I began my life," said Violet. *' Oh, it's hard,, 
nursie, isn't it, to have had to give it up, and to have no 
home of one's own — ^never perhaps to have one again ? " 

The tears were in her eyes. Myra pressed lovingly 
the little hand that trembled in hers. 

''Jesus knows all about it, my lambie, better than 
any one. His own early life was a preparation for what 
came after; your uncle said so one day in his sermon. 
Doubtless He means ours to be so too. And oh, Missie 
Vi, we know that wherever we are living He means us 
to love those we're with, no matter whether they love us 
or not, or how they treat us. If we're to be like Jesus, 
we've got to love them, all of them — friends, neighbours, 
and enemies." 

" Even Laura ? " whispered Violet. 

" Yes, my lambie, though it may be hard sometimes; 
but God will teach us to love every one, even Miss 
Laura." In her heart she added, "and Mrs. Dolby." 




CHAPTER XXXn. 




jJES, it might be hard, but Yiolet felt that she must 
love even Laura. If she were her enemy, as she 
really seemed at tinges resolved to be, then must 
she strive the more to do so. Was she not seeking to 
follow in the Saviour's steps; and of all the many holy 
and lovely characteristics of the Lord Jesus, was not this, 
so to say, the chief and crown of all — the love which He 
bore to His enemies ? 

The conversation which Violet had held with Myra 
daring their walk was, of course, repeated to her uncle 
Ernest on her arrival. He did not, however, enter on 
the subject, only remarking with one of his sweet smiles, 
which always seemed to Yiolet more full of sympathy 
than other people's words, that it was strange that 
she and Myra should have been talking of this to-day ; 
and when she asked him why, he answered — 

/'Because it is the very subject I have chosen for my 
sermon to-morrow, when you know I am to take Mr. 
Forsyth's duty for him." 
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But Violet did not know. 

*' Oh, nncle, how glad I am ! " she exclaimed. 

There were fewer greater pleasures for Violet in her 
present life than when uncle Ernest and the Vicar 

exchanged duties. 

Attentive as she always was to God*s Word, it never 
seemed so easy to attend as when her uncle Ernest was 
the preacher, and she became more than usually attentive 
the next morning when her uncle gave out the text — 

" But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefuUy use you, and persecute you ; 

" That ye may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 

** For if ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye ? do not even the publicans the same ? 

" And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others ? do not even the publicans so ? 

" Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect." 

These verses were in the second lesson for the day, 
and from them Mr. Ernest Ellison preached on the duty 
of charity towards all. 

There was, perhaps, nothing very striking in the 
sermon, but the soil of little Violet's heart had been 
turned up in readiness to receive it, and it went down 
deep. 

Two remarks remained on her mind especially. Pride, 

her uncle said, was the root of all hatred. Violet, 

recognising that her feelings towards Laura were any- 
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thing but feelings of love, and must therefore partake 
very closely of the opposite quality, had set herself to 
examine how far pride was the root of this dislike. 

Her uncle had also said, that in fighting the christian 
warfare — whilst bearing, of course, in remembrance all 
God's holy laws, and seeking in His grace to obey every 
precept — it was well to fight diligently at one particular 
time against one particular sin, making the besetting 
sin of the present moment the special point of attack. 

These two remarks remained in Violet's mind, bur- 
dened as it had been for some time with the sense of her 
increasing dislike to her cousin Laura. 

She lay down that night with an earnest resolutioii to 
make a practical use of the teaching which they had 
brought her. 

It was not long before an opportunity occurred for 
carrying this resolve into execution. 

Breakfast was just over, and every one was dispersing 
to their various avocations. Mr. Ellison, who had not 
spoken during the meal, took his hat from the stand in 
the hall, and went off to his business without addressing 
a single word either to wife or child, the dark cloud 
which had rested on his face for several days darker than 
ever. 

Mrs. Ellison took her basket of keys and went to 
her own sitting-room. Mademoiselle Pauline bid little 
Augusta run away quickly and feed her birds, or she 
would be late for her morning lessons, and then, turning 
to Violet, she said — 

" And you can begin to practiser at once, Violet. I 
know how much depends on this sonata, and I shall let 
you have the schoolroom all to yourself." 
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" Yiolet can't hare the scboolroom piano at all this 
morning," said Lanra. 

" Oh, Lanra, why not?" Violet exclaimed. 

" Because I Trant it myself," was Lanra's qniet reply. 

An exclamation of disappointment rose to Violet's 
lips, hat she checked it. 

Mademoiselle, howerer, attempted a remonstrance — 

" It will be Violet's hour for practising at ten o'clock," 
she said quietly, ''and it is half-past nine now. Yon 
won't care to have the piano for half an hour." 

" I don't mean to keep it for half an hour," replied 
Laura, '' I shall probably be playing all the morning." 

" Oh, but Laura ! " Violet exclaimed, " I really must 
practise. You know the Harley Street prize will depend 
so much on the playing of this sonata." 

* * You can have the drawing-room piano," said Laura ; 
"I tell you, I want the schoolroom." 

" It will be too cold to practise there," murmured 
Violet, with an appealing look at mademoiselle. ** Aunt 
will never allow the fire to be lighted before lunch, and 
I shall be at the drawing-class all the afternoon, and at 
five o'clock the fire will be let out, and I can't practise 
when my hands are stiff with cold." 

But Laura did not seem to hear. She stood looking 
through the rain-bespattered windows into the square, 
though there was nothing to be seen there but the 
dripping pavement, the wet trees, and the dirty faces of 
the opposite houses, with their blinds for the most part 
drawn down. 

Mademoiselle watched her for a minute or two, hesi- 
tating whether or not to attempt any remonstrance. 
Then feeling that it would be quite useless to do eo, she 
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put her arm lovingly around Violet and drew her from 
the room. Abstracted as Laura had appeared to be, she 
•evidently observed the loving action, for a sneer passed 
over her face, a smile of mingled trinmph and scorn. 

She remained at the window gazing on at the rain — 
a very handsome figure she looked ; tall and erect, at 
fair as Violet, with the soft yellow hair and large blue 
•eyes and straight features, which characterised all the 
Ellisons, and a small, well-shaped head, gracefully 
set on low shoulders — very much the same style of 
beauty as Violet's, and yet how different ; for whilst the 
«xpregsion of Violet's face was soft and tender, Laura's 
had a cold, hard look, with which the proud, stern 
tones of her voice corresponded well. 

Five minutes after she swept into the schoolroom and 
took her place at the piano. Little Augusta was still 
busy with her birds at the further end of the room, but 
she turned her head at the first bars her sister struck. 
She had the Ellison talent for music, and far more of 
the Ellison tast« than Laura, and she knew that those 
first notes of a piece, with which Violet's frequent 
practising had made her perfectly familiar, were not 
touched by her cousin's hand. Looking up she saw that 
it was Laura who was playing, whilst Violet was opening 
her desk and preparing her writing materials, and she 
observed the expression of both faces — ^Laura's so proud 
and disagreeable, Violet's so disappointed and yet so 
free from ill-temper. Only five minutes had passed 
since she had left the schoolroom, but many a battle has 
been fought and won in that time. Violet had had a 
sharp conflict with herself, but she had come off 
conqueror* 
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There was no more opportunity for practising that 
day. Laura did not resign the piano until the French 
master was ushered into the schoolroom, when she 
came to the table and shared the lesson, which lasted 
till her luncheon and the children's dinner. In the 
afternoon she went out paying visits with her mother, 
just as mademoiselle and the two younger girls were 
starting for the drawing-class ; but at half-past five 
o'clock they found her already in the schoolroom, 
waiting, she said, to have tea with them, and it was 
through her means that Mrs. Ellison was led peremptorily 
to refuse Violet's request to be allowed to stay at home 
from a concert to which they were going in the evening. 

" Why do you want so much not to go ? " asked 
little Gussie, as the children waited in the schoolroom 
for mademoiselle and Laura to join them. ** You're so 
fond of concerts, and uncle Ernest asked mamma to let 
us go especially for your sake ; why do you wish to stay 
at home ? " 

** I wanted to practise, Gussie. You know we try for 
the prize to-morrow." 

'^ Yes, and Laura kept the piano all the morning, and 
you could not practise in the drawing-room." 

" No," said Violet, "I should have got chilblains." 

"And Laura knew that perfectly," said Augusta; 
" it was so unkind of her, so selfish." 

** Hash! Gussie," said Violet, " don't say that — don't 
make me think that." 

But she need not have hushed the child, for at that 
moment Laura came into the room, sweeping in before 
mademoiselle — for was she not the young lady of the 
house ? Li her black silk dress and rich lace phe really 
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looked the elder of the two^ though she was but seven- 
teen and Pauline three and twenty. At the sight of 
her sister^ Augusta stopped instantly. If there was one 
feeling stronger than another in her little heart it was 
the dread with which she regarded her elder sister. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

HE cab jostled along the streets, the windows, 
which they had been obliged to close on account 
of the rain which made its way in at both, 
rattling so disagreeably that its four occupants did not 
seem to care to exchange any conversation. It was a 
dark night, bnt every now and then the gas from a shop 
or street lamp lighting up their faces showed each 
how grave the other three looked. Their minds were all 
on the same subject. Mademoiselle Pauline's was fall 
of sympathy for her pet pnpil, for she knew how Violet's 
heart had been set on a thorough practice of those few 
bars which she had not mastered, and yet she had not 
liked to petition with Mrs. Ellison that she might remain 
at home, since, as Laura had truly said,it had been chiefly 
on her account that her uncle Ernest had bought the 
tickets for the concert. Violet was quietly trying to 
resign her mind to the loss of the prize which she had 
earnestly hoped to gain, as much perhaps for Mademoiselle 
Pauline's sake as for her own. Augusta was thinking 
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over Violet's last words before starting, wondering in 
the depths of her little mind — which had a turn for calcu- 
lation like her father's — ^what made Violet so unlike other 
girls, so unlike herself, so especially unlike Laura. Every 
now and then her hand glided quietly into her cousin's 
as the two children sat together on the front seat, but 
whenever they came near the lamps she withdrew it, for 
was not L^ira sitting opposite her, with her eyes fixed 
upon her — those cold blue eyes, which appeared to see 
everything, although they were so vacant-looking. Au- 
gusta's powers of observation had often led her to remark 
how dull liaura's eyes were, and how unlike Violet's, 
in spite of their being so similar in shape and colour. 
To-day, however, there seemed more thought than usual 
in them, whilst her white brows were knit heavily, and 
her mouth had a restless expression. Her feelings were 
by no means enviable. She felt that she had acted 
very meanly towards her gentle, inoflfensive little 
cousin, and that if Violet lost the prize it would be 
entirely her fieuilt. She had made it impossible for her 
to practise in the morning, and had obliged her to go 
to the concert in the evening. A most uncomfortable 
feeling, half of meanness and half of remorse, took 
possession of her as every now and then the Hght shone 
on Violet's quiet face. 

But it was too late, even if mischief was done, to try 
to undo it. So Laura decided to think no more about 
it — her usual way of getting rid of every thought which 
was not an altogether comfortable inmate of her mind. 

The concert over, they left the hall to go to the cab 
which was waiting for them. Violet was the first to 
descend the steps, which were rather steep, and very 
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slippery from the rain that had been falling fast all the 
evening. 

Somehow — she did not herself know how — she tripped 
and felly slipping the whole flight, to the very bottom. 
Gnssie screamed so loudly as to bring the friendly aid 
of a policeman, and it was in his arms that Violet was 
raised and held, whilst mademoiselle hesitated for an 
instant what to do — ^her own face almost as white as that 
of Violet herself, who had evidently fainted. 

The policeman was the first to act. 

*'Pull that bell, miss,'* he said peremptorily, though 
politely, to Laura ; and he pointed to the door of the 
next house where lights were shining in both the lower 
windows. 

** Say there's a young lady fallen down and hurt her- 
self," he added to the cabman ; *' and ask leave to bring 
her in. They're kind folks. There's no need to go 
further for help. It's only a faint. She'll come round 
directly." 

The leave was granted at once, and Violet was carried 
by the strong arms of the policeman into a parlour 
where sat an old lady and an old gentleman. Policeman 
was right in saying they need not go farther for all that 
was needed. 

Violet was laid on the ground by mademoiselle's direc- 
tion, and restoratives brought at once. But though Pauline 
undid her dress, and sprinkled her face and throat and 
little white hands, and bathed her forehead with eau-de- 
cologne, and held the strong salts to her nose, police- 
man's second assertion did not prove as correct as the 
first. The child remained insensible, and it had just 
been decided to send for the nearest doctor when, to all 
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their intense relief, the hlue eyes were slowly opened, 
and a faint little voice inquired, " Where am I ? " 

" You fainted, my darling," said mademoiselle, " and 
we brought you in here where this lady has been so 
good to us. You slipped on the steps coming out of 
the concert hall." 

*' Yes, I remember, but I'm quite well now.'* And 
she tried to move. But the effort was followed by a 
sharp cry of pain. 

" What is it, my darling ? " asked mademoiselle. 

" My foot ! I can't move my foot. Oh, it's agony," 
she replied, as another slight effort to move brought 
another piteous cry. 

Mademoiselle tried to unbutton the little boot, but 
Violet's face of agony made her speedily desist. So, 
asking the old lady for a pair of scissors, she quietly cut 
open the high leather boot that encased the delicate 
ankle. She felt sure that the leg was broken just above 
it, but with her native presence of mind, she said 
quietly, " I think it would be safer to send for a doctor 
before we move her. I am very sorry to be the cause of 
so much disturbance, . at this late hour too, but I 
shouldn't like to take on myself the responsibility of 
moving her without a medical opinion." 

'* Quite right, quite right," said the old gentleman in 
a tone of kindness that caused Pauline, even in the 
midst of her discomfiture, to utter an ejaculation of 
thankfulness to the God of providence. ** There's no 
trouble to any one but yourself and the poor little sufferer 
here. We can soon procure a doctor if our good friend 
Mr. Bathersby happens to be at home." 

Mr. Bathersby was at home, and in five minutes was 
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in the house. With a few short but strong words of 
commendation to Pauline for her good sense in not 
having allowed Violet to stir from her position, he 
begged that he might be provided with a bit of planking, 
and proceeded to set the bone temporarily in splints. 

Violet's face was as white as a sheet, but beyond one 
long deep groan she uttered no sound. 

Laura had gone in the cab to let them know what had 
happened at home, and had taken Gussie with her. 
The old gentleman had disappeared when the doctor 
entered, but the old lady stayed bravely with Pauline, 
only uttering a little cry at the click of the bones, as the 
doctor, with apparently quite an effort of strength, 
pulled them together, and Violet groaned. Then there 
was a somewhat lengthy process of bandaging, and all 
was just over, when another ring at the bell was heard, 
and Mr. Ernest Ellison entered. 

" This is fortunate," said Pauline, *' they found yon 
at Onslow Square." 

And turning to the lady whose name she did not even 
know, she said, " This is Mr. Ernest Ellison, my little 
pupil's uncle." 

" Mr. Ellison is very welcome to as much help as we 
have it in our power to give," said the old lady, whose 
good opinion had been first secured by the appearance 
of the whole party, and especially of Laura, and whose 
heart had been since completely won by Pauline's gentle 
self-possession and calm presence of mind, and little 
Violet's perfect patience and self-control. 

"If our friend the doctor thinks it advisable that the 
young lady should stay here, we have a spare room quite 
at your disposal." 
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But Violet pleaded to be taken home, and the doctor 
consented to her being removed there. 

Before they left the house she held out her hand to 
the old lady, saying sweetly, her large blue eyes over- 
flowing, *^ I may come and thank you when I am well, 
may I not ? " 

The old lady forgot her rheumatism as she came her- 
self to the door to see the party off. Somehow as she 
returned into the house she felt as if they had been 
entertaining angels unawares ; and though both she and 
her brother had the reputation of being rather a fidgety 
couple, very methodical in their ways, and averse to any- 
thing like a disturbance of their usual quiet routine^ 
neither of them complained of the trouble they had had^ 
although it had kept them up two hours beyond their 
usual time. 

** They're good christian people, whoever they are," 
was the old lady's remark as she returned to the parlour. 
** That's what I call real practical religion." 

"Yes," replied the old gentleman, who was by no 
means favourably disposed towards religion ; " if one' 
saw more people like them, one would be more ready to 
believe in all you are so fond of saying about religious 
people. There was something very striking certainly in 
that young governess's sweetness and calmness, and in 
the courteous dignified manner of that clergyman who 
she said was the child's uncle." 

^' And in the little girl herself," said the lady. 

"And in the little girl herself," he repeated. "A 
more gentle, patient, self-forgetting little being could 
scarcely be imagined." 
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HE doctor accompanied the party home, and 
himself helped to carry the little patient to her 
room. He would then have left her, after 
giving directions that her own medical attendant should 
be sent for and desired to bring the necessary apparatus. 
But Violet had never yet needed any medical attendant, 
so she had the satisfaction of hearing her uncle Ernest 
beg her present doctor to continue the case which he 
had begun. 

''It is a comfort to know that her nurse seems 
thoroughly aware of the absolute necessity of our little 
patient's not moving," he said to Pauline, as he took his 
leave for the night. 

'' I shall not be head nurse now, but only assistant to 
a much more experienced one,'' replied Pauline, turning 
to Myra, whom the doctor had already been observing 
with much interest, as the African woman moved about 
giving orders and arranging matters with an air of 
authority. 

Mr. Bathersby had never before come into such close 
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contact with a black, and he was surprised at the very 
different impression which this woman produced upon 
him from any which he should have thought possible. 
Far from experiencing any repugnance, he could not 
restrain a feeling of admiration. Myra was as fine a 
specimen of a woman as he had ever seen in his life, and 
** how remarkably handsome she would be," he said to 
himself, "if her skin were but white instead of black — 
how very handsome she was even now — and how intelli- 
gent." She was wonderfully tall, but the proportions 
of her figure were perfect, and though her skin was 
black and shone like polished marble, there was some- 
thing even in its colour which suited well with her 
magnificent eyes. Such eyes, large and jet black, 
with an unfathomable depth and power in them would 
have been almost too striking in a white face, but the 
colour of her skin subdued as well as became them. 
Her head, large as it was, was so well shaped and so 
perfectly poised on her broad shoulders that there was 
nothing the least heavy about it, notwithstanding that 
its size was rendered even more apparent by the masses 
of hair, grey enough now, but still frizzed in the manner 
which, for a special purpose, Myra had adopted long 
years ago. Perhaps Mr. Bathersby's attention was at- 
tracted to her all the more from his being something of 
a phrenologist. He had never, he thought, seen anyone 
in whom the organs of perception and reflection seemed 
developed in such equal proportion. Had he known 
more of Myra's history he would have declared that it 
was just such a life as a woman of her moral and phy- 
sical nature would be likely to have experienced. One 
look at her convinced him that she was as brave and 
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firm as she was tender and loving, as patient and self- 
possessed outwardly as she was inwardly emotional and 
ardent. Hers was a strong passionate nature held in 
constant control. He remarked her devotion to Violet 
in the intense expression of her large, loving eyes, and 
the inexpressibly tender tones of her voice, and he ob- 
served also her power of control over herself and others, 
in the way in which she directed the movements of 
every one as well as in every movement of her own. 

Mrs. Elliston had gone to bed before Laura reached 
home. Mr. Elliston remained downstairs, and Laura 
with him, so that the direction of affairs was left to the 
clergyman, Pauline, and Myra; and the doctor left, 
feeling that his patient could not be in better hands. 

The house reduced to quiet, Pauline even having gone 
off at last to bed, Myra sat herself down to watch beside 
her darling in the rocking-chair which had been Violet's 
last present to her. The doctor might well say that he 
had never seen a more expressive face than that of this 
handsome African woman. Possessed by nature of a 
nervous organisation as impressionable and excitable as 
the most susceptible of her fellow-countrywomen, her 
feelings and sensations were to the full as vivid and pas^ 
sionate as those of any other tropical nature, but she 
had long trained herself, and been long trained by cir- 
cumstances, to repress all expression of these feelings, so 
that the intensity of sorrow or anxiety which in a less 
educated or less disciplined African woman would have 
found vent in passionate ejaculation, only, as it were, 
condensed themselves within her deeply religious soul, 
changing there from ardent feelings into fervent prayers; 
and the only bodily movement which testified its sym- 
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pathy with the inward working of her soul was the tight 
clasp of her large yet well-shaped dark hands as they lay 
in her lap, or were raised silently to heaven. 

The little lamp bnmt out, and Myra did not renew it, 
for the first rays of the morning sun were already steal- 
ing into the room, when a light footstep made itself 
heard along the passage, followed by the perfectly noise* 
less opening of the door, and a little white figure glided 
in. 

Myra possessed all the belief of her race in the super- 
natural, regulated as this belief was by religious feeling 
and knowledge, and she started, ready for the moment 
to believe that this sudden apparition was that of some 
white-robed angel from heaven come to claim a kindred 
spirit to the holy company above. But its nearer ap- 
proach proved it to be only Gussie in her night-dress, 
with her fair hair streaming down her back. 

Stealing up to Myra, she asked if Violet had slept ; 
and, in reply to the uphfted finger of caution, she whis- 
pered, in a scarcely audible tone, that she had been awake 
all night, and when dawn began to show itself she could 
not help coming to see. But, full of sympathy as Myra 
was for this little anxious fellow- watcher, she could not 
risk waking Violet by a word spoken inside the room, 
and she dared not herself remain a minute away from it, 
so leading her gently outside the door, she assured her 
that her cousin must not be disturbed, and she must go 
back to he^ own bed, and as soon as the house was up 
she would come to her and tell her everything. 

But Gussie did not go back to bed. A few minutes 
later and the same apparition stood beside Pauline, 
waking her out of the heavy sleep which she had sorely 
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needed to rest her body and mind after the events of the 
preceding day. But it was never Pauline's way to think 
of herself, and taking the child, shivering now with cold, 
into her bed, she set herself to the work of warming and 
comforting her. 

Poor little Gussie ! all night she had been lying 
awake in Laura's room, yet afraid to move lest her 
sister should wake and be angry. It was only when 
morning came and showed how very fast asleep Laura 
was that she had ventured to slip quietly away. 

Mademoiselle Pauline used in after days to say thai 
she could never read the story of Nicodemus' first coming 
to inquire concerning the things of Christ without re- 
calling that particular night, and little Gussie's anxiety 
of mind. 

For weeks Gussie had been secretly wondering what 
there could be in this religion of Pauline's, and Myra's, 
and her cousin Violet's, which made them so unlike all 
the people she had known before, except, indeed, her uncle 
Ernest. But he was a clergyman. Beligion was his 
profession, and she had therefore not thought much 
about it. But Violet was a child like herself, and Pau- 
line a young girl like Laura — pretty too, and cleverer and 
more accomplished — and Myra was a servant, like Mrs. 
Dolby : all living the same kind of lives that others 
in similar situations lived, only living them so dififer- 
ently. 

What made this difference ? Augusta had asked herself 
this question several times lately. Now she asked it of 
Pauline very timidly, for Gussie's nature was of the 
timidest, and though she was far away from any of the 
other inmates of the house, and, except Myra, they were 
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all asleep, still her voice was hushed to a whisper as she 
asked how these things could be, adding her simple con- 
viction that it must be their religion which made them 
so different from others — so different from herself. That 
vtras the point that troubled Gussie most, for she had 
tried of late to be like Violet, and, somehow, trying to 
be like her only made her feel more and more how 
different she was. 

And Pauline, hearing the child speak in this way, 
cared no more to sleep, but thanked God who had pre- 
pared this little heart to receive the blessed truths of 
His holy, happy religion. Even from amongst this 
haughty, ungodly, worldly family, already had He called 
one to follow Him and believe in Him, very timidly and 
hesitatingly at first, but courage would come later. 
What Pauline especially rejoiced to see was the distrust 
of self, for she knew this was the high road to the re- 
ception of Jesus. And very simply did she speak of 
Him to this timid yet inquiring heart — well taught in 
other things, but ignorant still of the one only way of 
salvation. 

'* You see, darling," she said, " Violet has experienced 
that second birth which all must know who enter the 
kingdom of heaven." 

Gussie fixed her eyes on mademoiselle. She, too, 
had the Ellison eyes, and at this moment the earnest- 
ness of their expression made them singularly like her 
cousin's, whilst in an eager tone the little ignorant child 
asked the very question which once was asked of old by 
the proud and learned Pharisee — *'How can one be 
bom again?" 

The simple, confiding faith with which Gusfsie listened 
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as her goyemesB explained to her the nature of that 
death unto sin and birth unto righteousness in which 
aalvation eonsists, recalled to Pauline's mind our Lord's 
own declaration, that unless a man lays aside his own 
wisdom, and becomes as a little child, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of heayen. 

'^ I could never be good in this house," murmured 
Gussie. 

'* And why not, darling ? " 

'' I should be too much afraid of them all ; especially 
of Laura." 

Then Pauline not only thought of Nicodemus, but 
spoke of him, showing the child how this coming to 
Jesus was not a thing to be ashamed of, since it was 
the truest wisdom, and the deepest happiness to believe 
in Him, and how, if she wished really to become Christ's 
disciple, she must give up all to follow Him. 

Gussie, too, had asked, " What must I do ? " the 
first question which the awakened soul is always ready 
to ask. 

Pauline sought to show her, even as Jesus Himself 
had shown the timid Pharisee of old, that she must be 
something very different from what she now was before 
she could do anything. Violet lived differently because 
she was different. Her old nature had received a death- 
blow, and was dying daily more and more within her, 
whilst the new nature was daily increasing in strength. 

When Gussie returned to her own room to dress, her 
first act was to kneel beside her bed and pray these 
words — 

/' God, for Jesus' sake let me too die unto sin, 
and be bom again unto righteousness." 
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Laura was asleep ; but even if she should wake and 
see her there Gussie felt she must not mind. Made- 
moiselle had spoken to her of the loye of God in sending 
His only Son to die for us, that by His sufferings we 
might find salvation. She had spoken very solemnly to 
her also of the condemnation which must come on all 
who should refuse to believe this truth, or be ashamed 
of it, and of the peace and strength which God gives to 
all who accept it and boldly confess it. 

This condemnation Gussie prayed might never be hers. 
This blessed peace and strength she asked God, for 
Christ's sake, to .give her. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 




HE next day the doctor found Violet in anything 
but a satisfactory condition. She had had no 
sleep, her hands were burning, her head was 
aching, and she was parched with thirst. 

Pauline and Myra's heart were filled with a strange, 
new anxiety as the doctor explained that the fracture 
had been a compound one, and spoke some anxious 
words about " surgical fever " haying evidently set in, 
and the probability of this being accompanied by a good 
deal of delirium. 

His words came true. For days Violet's mind wan- 
dered constantly, and in these wanderings she always 
imagined herself in her old home at Bosiere, often 
imploring Pauline not to walk in the sunny gravel 
path, where the hot sun made her head ache, but to 
come under the magnolia trees in the shrubbery, or go 
with her into the wood, where they could sit under 
the shade of the pines ; or she would turn with disgust 
from the water she had asked for, and beg Myra to let 
Reuben fetch soine from the fountain at the end of the 
garden. 
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At length, after anxious days of watching, the fever 
ceased, and she lay very weak, but at rest, remembering 
what had happened and able to enjoy the quiet com- 
panionship of her kind nurses. 

The doctor wondered to see how little care was bestowed 
on his patient by any one in the house, except the black 
woman who was her nurse, and the French young lady 
whom he had discovered to be her governess, and one 
little girl about her own age, who, now that she was 
getting better, was constantly in her room. The clergy- 
man whom he had found with her when the accident first 
happened he met occasionally in the sick-room ; but the 
lady of the house, whom he understood to be her aunt, 
never came near her, and the gentleman whom he had 
seen on his first arrival he never saw afterwards, whilst 
he only caught rare glimpses of the handsome young 
lady who had been with him that night in the drawing- 
room — riding from the house with her groom as he 
came up to it, or preparing to go out paying visits with 
her listless-looking mother. Such indi£ference on the 
part of uncle, aunt, and cousin to so near a relation, 
and moreover so interesting an one, lying very ill in 
their own house, struck him as most extraordinary. 

But indifference was not the only cause of this neglect, 
and Pauline had her suspicions that it was not. Although 
no word was uttered before her, she could not fail to see 
that the clouds on Mr. Ellison's brow were heavier than 
ever, and that the discontented look on Mrs. Ellison's 
face had given place to one of real anxiety, and these 
anxious looks were not, she knew, brought there by 
fears for Violet, concerning whom, indeed, they made 
but little inquiry. 

18 
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** What can be ihe matter ? " she had said to herself 
more than once, and one day she said so to Myra. 

Eyidently she was raising no new question in Myra's 
mind. 

" Ton think so too ? " she asked, observing the ex- 
pression of the African woman's face. 

''I don't think so, Ma'mselle Pauline; I know it. 
There's a long time I've had my suspicions, but I've 
always made it a duly not to speak of the affairs of those 
whom I was serving, and IVe striven to keep to it even 
in this house, although I've never looked on either the 
lady or the gentleman as my master or my mistress. 
But their own servants don't hold my opinions, and there's 
been pretty free talk amongst them of late of what the 
butler calls 'breakers ahead ' in the way of his master's 
business. Two or three days ago he told Mrs. Dolby in 
my hearing that his master's ship would not be tough 
enough by a long way to oyer-ride these breakers. Those 
were his words, Miss Pauline. And to-day I heard him 
say to Barclay, 'It won't be long, Miss Barclay, before 
there'll be changes here, mark my words, and you and I 
may have to look for better places ; ' and oh, Miss Pauline, 
neither of them seemed to care a scrap fpr what might 
be coming^on their master and mistress, though they 
have both been in their service for years." 

Changes were indeed near at hand, nearer even than 
was supposed by the servants who somehow had made 
themselves so]well acquainted with their master's affairs, 
but they were not quite of the nature which they had 
expected them to be. 

And means were found of surmounting them which 
neither butler nor lady's maid could have understood, had 
any one explained them. 
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One thing however was evident, and that was that the 
house was going to he let ; or, at all events, that efforts 
were being made to let it. 

At all hours of the day the family were subjected to 
interruptions from strange ladies and gentlemen who 
suddenly appeared in the different rooms, escorted by the 
butler, whose civility on these occasions was such as to 
lead one to suppose he would like to remain in the old 
house even if it had passed to a new master. Mrs. 
Ellison was never interrupted, for during all these last 
days she remained in her own sitting-room, not even 
coming out for meals, and no one went into it except 
Laura and the servants. Even Gussie, if she sometimes 
ventured to the door, was sent away. Mr. Ellison was 
always in the City, going there as usual directly after 
breakfast, and remaining until just in time for his eight 
o'clock dinner, sometimes indeed not returning until late 
in the evening. But Pauline, sitting by Violet's sofa in 
the schoolroom, reading to her little patient, now nearly 
convalescent, often had to lay down her book at the 
entrance of various strangers, some of whom were polite 
enough to retreat after a cursory glance at the room 
which they perceived to be occupied, whilst others would 
stare at everything, including the little girl on the sofa 
and the lady sitting beside her. Or, when Violet was 
well enough to go about the house, and had obtained 
permission to return to her beloved music, although 
other lessons were still forbidden, they would often 
be disturbed at their delightful practisings on the 
grand piano, by people being ushered into the drawing- 
room, and going all round it, commenting freely on the 
handsome velvet-covered sofas and ottomans, and the 
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damask cartains, and the heavy china vases and other 
ornaments. 

At last one evening, as the two girls were sitting with 
Pauline in the schoolroom^ they received a visit from 
Mr. Ernest Ellison^ whose face indicated plainly that he 
had news to tell. 

Pauline gave np her seat to him, and took another at 
a little distance, allowing Violet and Gnssie to nestle 
close up to him on either side of the sofa — almost as 
great an enjoyment now to Gussie as to Violet. 

" Your mother wishes me to tell you something," he 
said to Gussie; *' she feels too poorly to talk of it herself, 
and your papa is too busy." 

"The house is let," interrupted Gussie, who had heard 
a great deal about the letting from Barclay. 

" Yes, and you are going almost immediately." 

"Oh, uncle Ernest, when and where," exclaimed both 
girls at once. 

" In about a week if it can be managed, and into the 
country — ^to a place in Devonshire." 

" In Devonshire ! " exclaimed Violet ; " so far from you." 
This, thought had been sufficient to shut out from sight 
what would otherwise have been a delightful vista of green 
lanes and orchards and clear brooks and rustic cottages, 
such as she had never seen but once, on the happy 
occasion of Martin Ainsley's marriage. 

" Not to old cousin Garth's place," exclaimed Augusta. 

Her uncle said, "Yes, Gussie, to cousin Garth's place." 

"Laura said once she would never live there," ex- 
claimed Gussie; "she called it the dullest hole in 
Christendom." 

" It is very quiet," said Mr. Ellison, " but very beau- 
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tiful : close to the sea, yet in lovely woodland scenery. 
I was there a great deal when I was just about your age, 
and I never found it dull.'' 

He remained some time with the girls, describing to 
them the beauty of the place they were likely to go to, 
talking of its scenery, the fishing folks who chiefly lived 
there, the life they led, and how much there was to 
interest and please, and then he left them. 

It was time for bed, and Pauline insisted on the Bible 
reading being begun at once, though neither of her 
pupils seemed as interested in it as she would have 
liked. 

Afterwards, however, when she and Violet were in 
their own room — for since her illness, Pauline always 
slept with her — ^Violet of her own accord, returned to the 
subject — the woman of Samaria, and the words which 
Jesus spoke to her at the well of Sychar — and she 
returned to it in such a way that at first Pauline herself 
did not see the drift of her meaning. 

" Poor Laura," she said, evidently still dwelling on 
all Gussie had said of her sister's unwillingness to leave 
London, " she ought to have heard all you said to-night, 
mademoiselle." 

" About what, Violet ? " her governess asked. 

" About Jesus being the Living Water, the only water 
that can satisfy our thirst. I think that's just what 
Laura is, always thirsty, wanting something or other, 
which she believes would satisfy her, but which never 
does ; don't you think so, mademoiselle? " 

** Perhaps I have not thought so much about your 
cousin Laura as you have, Violet," she replied; "but 
I am sure this is true of every one of us, and no doubt 
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of her too. We are all thirsty souls by nature, looking 
for some means of satisfying our desires, and finding 
none until we drink of the water which Jesus gives, and 
find in His grace and the blessings which it brings, a 
well of water which, springing up within us like a foun- 
tain, can never become dry, but will satisfy us /or ever J' 
Pauline had intended no reproof, but Violet took one 
to herself. It was the besetting sin still, thinking of 
others' faults rather than her own. She must pray for 
Laura, but it was not for her to judge her, and especially 
it was not for her — a christian child — to dislike her. 
Yet how hard it was sometimes not to do so. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 




HILST Pauline's words had conveyed an un- 
intentional reproof to Violet, Violet's reply 
had in some degree brought one also to Pauline. 
''Had she thought enough of Laura?" she asked, 
*' or had the unspoken feeling of mutual dislike held her 
to keep aloof from her, without even seeking an oppor- 
tunity of influencing her for good, if only by means of 
sympathy? If so, how wanting had she not been in the 
spirit of her Master Christ; how little had she striven 
to follow the example of Him, who, though a Jew, had 
the same love in His heart for Jews and Samaritans, 
and was equally desirous to win the souls of the enemies 
of his race as of their friends." 

Perhaps, Pauline thought, this might be an oppor- 
tunity given to her for repenting of this, and striving 
after a fuller entering into the mind of Jesus — a fuller 
carrying out of His spirit of love and goodwill to all in 
her daily life. Pauline resolved to be more to Laura 
than she had yet been. She knew that she was very un- 
happy. The expression of her face and the tone of her 
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Toice showed this plainly to be the case, although her 
cold, proud nature shrank from either giving or receiving 
any sympathy. Still, it did not follow that a work was 
impossible because it was difficult. Its difficulty was 
only an additional reason for depending entirely on Him 
who delights in perfecting His strength in our weakness^ 
and for whose power nothing is too hard. Were not the 
words still fresh in her memory, which told of many 
of the Samaritans believing on Jesus, for the saying of 
that one woman who testified of Him ? Was not the 
power of the Spirit of God the same now as then ? 
Could not He, who had blessed that woman's testimony 
of Christ to the conversion of many souls, bless hers now 
to the conversion of one ? And even if her efflorts were 
not to meet with a blessing, was she not equally bound 
to make them ? Did not this incident in her Master's 
life teach her that it is the duty of every one of His 
disciples to seek to influence others for good, even under 
the most unfavourable circumstances. 

An opportunity was very soon afforded for carrying 
into execution this fresh resolve. 

The next morning at breakfast, where Laura as usual 
presided, but to which meal Mr. John Ellison did not 
as usual come, Laura informed the party generally that 
her mother was leaving town that afternoon. She did 
not address herself to Pauline particularly, though she 
had in fact been desired by her mother to give the infor- 
mation as a message from herself to the governess. 
But this Laura considered was making too much of her, 
so she merely announced the fact, leaving it to interest 
any one who might be disposed to be interested by it. 

The younger girls expressed their surprise, Gussie 
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following the expression of hers with a number of 
inquiries, to none of which Laura vouchsafed any reply, 
merely desiring her sister to *' go on with her breakfast 
and not be troublesome." 

At the risk of receiving a reply almost equally 
unsatisfactory, if not quite as rude, Pauline inquired 
how Mrs. Ellison was, adding a hope that it was not on 
account of her health that she was leaving. 

To her satisfaction Laura condescended to answer — 

" She's very poorly. Dr. Matheson says she must 
not stay another day in London. She's going to her 
Q.unt's, and I'm to see that the rest of you get ready 
to go into Devonshire in a week. There's a world of 
things to be seen to, and it's weary work." 

The tone in which she added these words seemed to 
address them to herself rather than to any one else. They 
appeared, as it were, forced from her involuAtarily by the 
sense of weariness and want of interest. 

But Pauline responded to them at once. 

** You will let me help you," she said ; " I shall be so 
glad, so thankful to be of any use." 

How Violet loved her, how Gussie admired her, for 
the tone in which she spoke — so full of sweetness and 
sympathy, so free from any remembrance of all the 
slights she had constantly received. 

But it was quite lost on Laura. " Thank you," she 
said coldly, " but no one can direct but myself, and that 
is all I intend doing. Mrs. Dolby and Barclay may 
share the rest of the work between them." 

But for once Laura was reckoning without her host. 
That evening, as Barclay was brushing her young mis- 
tress's hair — which either she did, or Laura's nervous 
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irritability made her fancy that she did^ far less gently 
than usual — she gave her warning. 

Lanra pocketed her pride so far as to remonstrate. It 
would be dreadful to live at Garthfield under any cir- 
cumstances. But to live there without Barclay would 
be too intolerable. Not that she had any personal 
regard for her maid — there was not a living soul, except 
perhaps her mother, for whom she had the smallest 
personal feeling — ^but Barclay was a necessity to her. 
She had been accustomed to her ever since she could 
remember, and looked to her for everything. And, 
besides, she was an economy, and would be more valuable 
than ever now, when her father had just — ^without so 
much as consulting her — ^reduced her allowance to one- 
half of what it had hitherto been, in consequence of his 
own personal difficulties. A maid like Barclay, who could 
make dresses like any London dressmaker for one-tenth 
of the money, was an economy. And having had some 
trouble in trying to persuade her father that she was 
so, and gaining his consent to keeping her, it was too 
annoying to find that she was not willing to be kept. 
All remonstrances were in vain, however, and at last, 
having lost her point, Laura lost her temper, and " forgot 
herself " to such an extent, to quote Miss Barclay's own 
words, that that young woman packed up her things 
that night in a fever of unwonted energy, produced by 
rage ; and next morning when Laura rang her bell, it was 
answered by the housemaid, who informed her that Miss 
Barclay had gone off in a cab an hour before. Further 
inquiries elicited the information that she had told Mrs. 
Dolby that she did not care to be further insulted by such 
words as Miss Ellison had used to her last night, and 
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80 she had gone to her friends, leaving her address with 
Mrs. Dolby in case Miss Ellison thought it worth while to 
pay the small amount of wages due to her since her last 
quarter. 

That morning Laura did not preside at the breakfast* 
table. Her toilette indeed, performed without Barclay's 
assistance, was a work of such difiSculty that it was 
only by a succession of efforts, which she was quite un- 
accustomed to make, and which tried her temper to the 
utmost, that she was able to appear at lunch; and yet 
she had more to do than she had any idea how to get 
through. 

Her hopes were fixed on Mrs. Dolby; and in her 
perplexity she actually went herself to the housekeeper's 
room, instead of summoning her to her presence. But 
it was only to find that lady as broken a reed as Barclay 
had proved. 

Mrs. Dolby might have been willing to accompany the 
family to their retreat in Devonshire, had she been 
asked to do so. She was growing old, and her health 
was failing, and she had her doubts as to whether it 
would be quite as easy for her as for the butler and 
Miss Barclay to find a better place. Even if she could 
find one, it was not likely that her next mistress would 
be as ignorant or as indolent as her present one, and 
she would probably find herself called upon to obey 
rather than to command. Altogether, had she been 
asked to go into the country, she would gladly have 
gone. But she had not been asked. The quiet life 
which Mr. Ellison intended that his family should live 
at Garthfield — at all events, for some years — would re- 
quire such a small staff of servants, that a housekeeper 
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like Mrs. Dolby would no longer be a necessity. Some 
kind of domestic supervision tliere must be ; for, whilst 
Mrs. Ellison liked to retain the keys, and keep up the 
appearance of authority, she was too much of an 
invalid^ and moreover too lacking in administrative 
power, for her husband to entrust to her any real 
superintendence; but he hoped that one good honest 
woman, with two female servants under her, would be 
fully sufBicient; and he hoped, too, that good, clever 
Myra would consent to be that honest woman. But of 
this he had as yet said nothing. 

He had, however, himself told Mrs. Dolby that morn- 
ing that her services would no longer be required ; and 
consequently that lady was in the very worst of tempers 
when poor Laura, knowing nothing of this, made her 
way into her room to solicit her assistance in her present 
emergency. 

Mrs. Dolby listened to all she had to say, and then, 
going to a cabinet, she unlocked it, took a number of 
small books from it, presented them to Laura, and 
said — 

" That's the list of the linen, miss, and that's the 
list of the pantry things, and that of the kitchen depart- 
ment, and that of the upstairs china. It's been my 
business to keep everything in order ; and I believe I've 
kept it. I don't consider it's my business to see to the 
packing and removing of the things that have been 
under my charge." 

Laura explained, in rather a humiliated tone, that 
her father meant to have packers to pack whatever 
furniture and glass and china were not hired with the 
house, but that he had left the arrangement of every- 
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thing else to her, adding that there was her own ward- 
robe to be packed, and Mrs. Ellison's and Miss Augusta's, 
and, with only the housemaids to help, she did not 
know what to do. 

Mrs. Dolby was not to be moved to compassion, and 
made no offer to help. 

One of the housemaids, however, overheard the whole 
conversation, and repeated it to Myra, not without a 
little secret satisfaction at Miss Ellison's — who had made 
herself greatly disliked by all the servants — being " put 
about" for once. 

Myra, in her turn, repeated it to Pauline, adding — 

**It*s for us to help her, poor young lady, though 
I expect she'll be too proud to ask us." 

'^ And, I am afraid, too proud to accept our help when 
it's offered," said Pauline ; and she repeated what had 
happened in the morning. 

"Well, let's try, now that it can't be left to Mrs. 
Dolby and Miss Barclay," said Myra. 

And she went off in search of Laura, whom, to her 
great satisfaction, she met on the stairs, the unlucky 
books in her hand. 

" If you please, miss," she said, " I've come to offer 
my services — in the packing, I mean. Miss Ellison. 
I'm a right down good packer, am I — ^you try what 
Myra can do. I've done it all before, in the poor old 
home that was broken up. The master and mistress — 
they left all to Myra — glass, china, mistress's best 
dresses, and everything; and there wasn't a thing 
broken or crumpled. You see what I can do, miss." 

Laura handed her the books and the keys almost 
meekly. 
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Old Myra Bcnitimzed first one, and then the other. 
All the books were numbered — all the keys labelled. 

" It*B all in order, and as easy as can be, miss. Yoa 
go and play the piano, if yon like, and let me have the 
maids and some boxes ; and it won't take many days to 
get through all this. 




CHAPTER XXXVn. 

iAUBA did not go and play upon Ibe piano. 
Masic might have comforted Violet at such a 
time^ but it certainly would have been no com- 
fort to her. She went to her own room, and turned 
over dresses and jewellery, feeling that they must be 
packed somehow and taken away from the house ; but 
what was the use of taking such things to a place like 
Garthfield, a lonely, dreary country house, in a dull 
poky village, where there would be no society, and 
nobody worth seeing ? 

Meanwhile Myra set to work with the packing ; and 
no sooner had Laura retired from the scene of action 
than Pauline appeared upon it to offer her assistance ; 
and where Pauline was, there always were Violet and 
Gussie ; and very ready helpers they both proved, fetch- 
ing and carrying, and outvying each other in their desire 
to be of use. 

All went on well and rapidly; and before the bell 
rang for tea several presses were emptied and several 
boxes filled. 
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Mr. Ellison had announced his intention of not 
returning to dinner. " Miss Ellison," he added, 
•* would have dinner-tea with the young ladies." 

But when Gussie went in search of her sister, she 
declined to come. She was still in her own room, 
which was littered all over with the contents of the 
various cupboards and drawers, which for the most part 
stood open and empty, though Gussie thought to her- 
self they might as well have remained full, since she 
could see no use in taking out the various articles they 
contained merely to lay them on the chairs and tables 
and sofas. 

At another time, Laura's refusal to join their meal 
might have been a relief to Gussie; but to-day her 
sister looked so really ill, and the expression of her face 
was so miserably helpless, that she was touched by it. 

" Do come, Laura," she said ; " you don't know how 
comfortable it is in the schoolroom. Mademoiselle has 
been making it so on purpose for you. She is so good 
and kind. She's been working all the day, helping Myra 
to pack; and I know it's just to help you. Indeed, 
she said so." 

"I wish she'd leave me alone," said Laura, 'im- 
patiently ; ^* nobody wants her help. And I wish you'd 
go away, Gussie, and not keep that door open." 

Gussie went away, and reported what had happened. 

** Your sister isn't well," said Pauline; "she's over- 
wrought, and no wonder. We'll send her tea in to her; " 
and Pauline rang for a tray, and herself prepared a 
dainty little repast. 

Violet wished to carry it, but Pauline thought it 
better to let the housemaid take it. Laura knew, how- 
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ever, that it was not Sarah's hands that had spread the 
damask napkin on Pauline's own little tray — ^the girl's 
present to her on her last birthday — or cut the nicest 
bits of the cold chicken, or poured the tea into her special 
cup and saucer ; and when the maid set the tray beside 
her, a pang of conscience smote her, as it had done that 
day in the cab, when she caught sight of the gentle 
though disappointed look on Violet's face. 

But she put away this feeling as she had put away 
that one. She ate her tea, however, for she was feeling 
the need of it, rang for the servant to take away the 
things, and then bid her come and help her to pack 
her dresses, and tell Mrs. Dolby to show her which were 
the trunks to bring to her room. 

But instead of doing this, Sarah went to fetch 
Pauline. She had been in a state of admiration all the 
afternoon at Pauline's skiU, and she had been equally 
struck with her perfect amiability. There certainly was 
no pride in that young lady, for she let Myra take the 
authority in everything, and for the most part skilfully 
executed what the old black nurse arranged. Sarah was 
quite ignorant of Miss Ellison's feelings for Pauline ; 
and merely feeling that mademoiselle would be as ready 
to help her young mistress as she was to help every one 
else, she resolved on asking her to do so. 

So, having learned from Mrs. Dolby which boxes to 
carry up, she took them to the landing outside Laura's 
door, and then went to the schoolroom, where Pauline 
was reading to the girls by way of resting after the 
day's work. 

'* If you please, miss, would you like to help to pack 
Miss Ellison's dresses ? " 

19 
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Pauline never imagined for a moment that this was 
not a message from Laura. Laying down her book with 
the ready response, '^ Indeed, I should ! " she was out of 
the room in a moment. As she left it, she heard 
Gussie say, *' That's the result of the tea ! She'll win 
even Laura's heart at last." 

With these encouraging words to cheer her, she ran 
up to Laura's room, and tapped at the door. 

Her greeting was rather unexpected. " Well ; what? " 
was all Laura said. 

''I came to pack the dresses. I'm so glad I can 
help. And I really do know how to fold dresses 
properly." 

" Really ! " said Laura. " I think you might wait to 
fold mine till you're asked ! " 

The hot blood rushed to Pauline's face. ** Sarah 
brought me a message." 

''Not from me, then," said Laura. ''The girl's an 
idiot ! " 

And on Sarah's appearing at that moment, she said, 
angrily— 

"Pray, what business had you to ask any one to come 
to me ? I ordered you to come yourself." 

The girl looked frightened. Pauline hesitated for a 
moment, and then said very sweetly — 

" But now I have come, by mistake as it seems, may 
I not stay and help ? You have so much to do here." 
And she glanced round the room. 

That look seemed to add fuel to Laura's angry feel- 
ings, all the more irritated because mingled with seK- 
reproach and a consciousness of her own folly. Gussie 
had commented on Pauline's skilful way of packing. 
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saying that though she had got through so muchi she 
had done it in such an orderly manner^ that one scarcely 
saw her work until it was completed. Doubtless, Laura 
thought, Pauline was now observing all the litter around 
and drawing inward comparisons very greatly to her 
own advantage. Thus feeling and thinking, she an- 
swered sharply — 

" Thank you. All I want is not to be bothered." 

And Pauline withdrew so quietly and with such 
calmness, that as she went down the stairs, the self- 
possessed, almost noble, dignity of her bearing so struck 
Sarah that she said afterwards, when repeating all that 
had passed to the other servants — which she took good 
care to do — 

"Well, Miss Ellison counts herself a lady, and, I 
fancy, looks down on the governess ; but, in my opinion, 
ladies are as ladies do; and it does not need much 
sense to see which is most the lady of these two.'' 

Myra was in the servants' hall when this occurred. 
She knew all about it before however, having herself 
witnessed the greater part of the scene from the landing 
above. 

Somewhat tked with her afternoon's work, she had 
gone after tea to rest in her own attic, when the sound 
of voices below, and, as she fancied, Pauline's amongst 
them, brought her out on the upper lobby, whence, 
looking over the balustrade, she had seen and heard 
most of what had passed. 

She made no comment, however, on Sarah's informa- 
tion ; but that evening she told her dear Miss Vi all 
about it, adding — " And oh, Miss Vi, I thought of it so 
much when we were reading the chapter ! " 
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For Myra always came into the CMshoolroom when 
Pauline read the Bible with her pupils, and afterwards 
knelt with them in prayer. 

There was no family worship in Mr. John Ellison's 
household, but there was this regular assembling of two 
or three in God's name every morning and evening. 

'^ Ma'mselle Panline has done her best for them that 
have despised her and been rough and rude to her. Miss 
Violet," she added, ''just as those Nazarites we read of 
to-night were rough and cruel to the dear Lord EUmself 
in return for all He sought to do for their good. But 
let me tell you. Miss Yi, that her behaviour was not 
thrown away on Sarah, if it was lost on Miss Laura 
herself. You should have heard her speak of it. She 
asked me. Miss Yi, what it could be that made such a 
difference between those two ladies ; and I told her that 
it was just this, that one was following close in the steps 
of the Lord Jesus, and the other wasn't, but neither 
knew Him or wished to be like Him." 

'' Dear mademoiselle," said Yiolet, '' she is good ! " 

"Is so. Miss Yi ; is so," replied Myra warmly. " She 
follows close upon her Saviour. Seems to me she 
follows closer and closer every day. Thought so to- 
night, when she herself was reading of the Lord Jesus, 
and how the Nazarites drove Him from amongst them 
with angry words and jealous looks, and would have 
flung Him headlong down the hill, if they could have 
had their way. That's just how Miss Laura looked at 
our sweet ma'mselle to-day. Her very voice was full of 
rage ; and I believe she'd have been glad to throw her 
down the stairs, if she had dared to do it. 

" And oh, Miss Yi, if Ma'mselle Pauline had remem"* 
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bered our Lord's conduct at Nazareth, and asked Him 
to give her grace to follow it, she couldn't have done so 
better. I wish you could have seen the quiet manner — 
80 quiet and so dignified — ^in which she just turned round 
and went her way, without another word, but looking, 
oh, so noble and so calm. I thought of it to-night when 
she herself read that chapter. Oh, but there's something 
in quiet dignity like that, when it comes from christian 
calmness, that's enough to make any one feel, as Sarah 
felt, that there's a mighty difference between the 
followers of Christ and other folk." 




CHAPTER XXXVni. 

|HE ** Manor Farm " at Garthfield, as it was still 
called — ^though all the properties connected with 
its manorship were departed, and nothing re- 
mained of them but the name — ^was just the place to 
enchant Violet at first sight. Equally was it just the 
place to disgust Laura Ellison, as it had indeed disgusted 
her poor mother years ago, when first she had seen it on 
the occasion of a visit she and Mr. Ellison had paid to 
its then owner, " old cousin Garth." 

The death of this old man, a bachelor cousin, had 
happened at what Mr. John Ellison considered an oppor* 
tune moment, for the few thousands of ready cash which 
he inherited from him just enabled him to bridge over 
the gulf into which his servants so confidently asserted 
him to be on the very point of sinking. The old man's 
little fortune fell to him, his brother Ernest, and Alfred's 
orphan children. The '' Manor Farm " came to John, 
as the eldest of the brothers. At first he decided to sell 
ity but no offer was made for it, and all attempts at letting 
it were found equally unsuccessful. Its distance from & 
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lately opened railway, to which other fishing villages lay 
near, seemed to make its letting very unlikely. A 
wealthy farmer in the neighbourhood, however, offered 
to buy the greater part of the land to add to his own 
property, and it struck Mr. Ellison as a happy thought 
to accept this proposal, by which he would obtain a few 
additional thousands, and, moreover, to turn the property 
to still greater advantage by removing his own family 
into Devonshire and letting tiie house at Brompton, thus 
adding at once a couple of hundreds to his yearly 
income. 

The whole business was settled before he made his 
wife acquainted with his intentions ; and it was on the 
morning that he did so that she took to her room, never 
leaving it until the day when she went to spend a month 
with her old aunt at St. Leonard's while the house at 
Garthfield was being made ready for her reception. 
This work was to be left to Laura and Barclay, but 
Barclay having failed her, it devolved on Laura alone, 
her father being too occupied with his money affairs to 
give her very much assistance or even advice, beyond 
the repeated declaration that ''no unnecessary money 
was to be spent.*' 

He went to Garthfield, however, twice during the 
week which followed the letting of the house in Onslow 
Square, and at the end of that time things were suffi- 
ciently ready to allow of his taking all the family down 
on a lovely summer's evening : just such another evening, 
Violet remarked to Pauline (allowing for the difference 
in the climate) as it had been on the occasion of their 
last move — ^that memorable removal from Bosi^re. 

Mrs. EUison had given it as her opinion that she 
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fihoald eertainly die at Garthfield — that she could not 
possibly live a year in such a hole of a place. This 
sentiment Laura fully appreciated. Anything so dull 
and dreary, so ^'dead and alive/' it was dreadful to con- 
template as one's fature home. 

Such was Laura's opinion of her new home, manifested 
plainly in her discontented, melancholy face. Very 
different was the feeliag entertained by her cousin Violet, 
as she and Gussie walked together for the first time 
round Garthfield Manor Farm, and then went all over the 
house, not caring to offer their services to help whilst 
Laura was standing in the hall, giving her orders in a 
high, nervous voice, in which weariness and fretfulness 
were struggling \\dth pride and determination. 

It was a large house, built in the reign of Elizabeth, 
as was testified by a date over the curious old porch in 
the centre, on either side of which projected a wing with 
picturesque pinnacles over each window. The chimneys 
were all twisted and in clusters on the roof, and the 
upper storey of the house projected over the lower one, 
and was composed of a series of gables, running all along 
the front, each gable indicating a separate room, and 
each finished off by its little pinnacle, over a long narrow 
casement window. Such windows as they were ! — ^such 
a strange, delightful contrast to the great dusty windows 
in Onslow Square ! They were all latticed, and the panes 
formed different patterns — some octagon, some diamond 
— whilst around and over them twined lovely Banksia 
roses, wide-leafed myrtles, passion-flowers, and jasmines, 
mingling in a delicious combination of colour and scent. 

But what delighted the girls almost more than any- 
thing was a little room, upon which they came suddenly 
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as they made their tour of inspection through the upper 
storey — a small panelled room, built over the porch, to 
which one descended, through a baize door, by a flight of 
steps so steep that they decided at once that they should 
readily obtain leave to appropriate it to themselves as 
their private sitting-room — and how delightful that 
would be ! Immediately below it was the porch, which 
was open, with large stone pillars and benches on either 
aide of it. 

Once upon a time the house must have been a good 
and elegant one, but it was old and decayed now, and 
would need a great deal more money to put it into 
proper repair than Mr. Ellison would ever be disposed 
to spend on it. 

Still, it was delightfully picturesque and pretty, both 
outside and inside, where Violet's fancy was especially 
taken with the low oak ceilings and stone mullioned 
windows, which Laura had at once determined should 
both of them be painted white — at all events, in her 
own room — to render the place, if possible, a little less 
dreary and disagreeable. 

They had reached Gai'thfield so late in the evening 
that Pauline had no time to accompany the children in 
their inspection of the house. Moreover, Mr. Ellison 
and Laura were both on the spot, and the presence of 
either of them was quite enough, at any time, to make 
Pauline keep as much as possible to herself, and not go 
a step beyond her own immediate province. By Laura's 
orders, the younger girls were sent early to bed ; and 
then — Laura having shut herself up with her father in 
the dining-room, the only apartment fully furnished at 
present — Pauline sat down to rest in the little bedroom, 
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within that idlotted to the children^ which was to be her 
own. 

Sach a tempting room as it seemed to Panline, 
Laura might indeed have despised it, with its scanty 
store of shabby fomitorey the refuse of old cousin 
Garth's household goods, which, not being good enough 
for any other room, had been appropriated to this one. 
But had the peacocks with widespread tails on the old 
painted wardrobe been more battered about by time than 
they were, and the legs of the washhand-stand ever no 
much more rickety, and the pattern on the carpet still 
more impossible to discover, and the paper and paint 
yet dirtier and shabbier, all would have been lost on 
Pauline that evening, for she had only eyes for one 
thing, and that was the view from the window. 

It had riveted her attention when first she entered the 
room some hours before, and had filled her heart with 
a strange kind of joy like a delicious sudden suiprise. 
Then the sun was sending its slanting but strong rays 
over the landscape, and flooding it with light. Now it 
had been long set, but the moon had risen on the 
opposite hill — a clear, full August moon, in the quiet 
light of which the lovely landscape reposed, as though 
sleeping ofif the fatigues of the hot day. 

Early next morning — before five o'clock indeed — 
Pauline was again at that window, realising, revelling in 
the knowledge that every day she might sit there and 
enjoy the sight of that delicious flowery valley, with its 
lovely slopes, its luxuriant verdure, its noble sweep of 
hills in the distance, and the sound of a stream flowing 
near, whilst just beyond lay the sea, a wide expanse 
of glorious blue, with here and there a little tiny white 
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Bail dancing, like sparkling silver, in the full morning 
sunshine, as it rocked gently to and fro on the blue 
rippling waves — the sail, as Pauline knew, of some little 
fishing-boat which had been out all night. Oh, how 
glad she felt to be at last, for the first time in her life, 
living near the sea ! It would help her to realise better 
herself, and to make the children realise better, the life 
of Him who dwelt beside the sea of Galilee, and called 
His first disciples from amongst the fishermen. It even 
seemed! more real to her now than ever before, as she 
sat watching these little boats nearing the land, where 
they would soon unlade their fish, and listened to the 
sound of the waves rolling slowly up, one by one, and 
breaking on the shingly beach. 

She longed to take her pupils to the shore, and watch 
there the fishermen pushing out their boats into the 
deep, and casting their nets over their sides, whilst she 
talked to them of Him who once sat with Peter in the 
boat, and, revealing His power by the miracle of the 
draught of fishes, called him and his brother, and those 
who were with him, to become fishers, not of fish, but 
of souls. No miracle was needed to confirm Pauline's 
faith. Her heart was given fully to her Lord, and its 
one desire was to leave all and follow Him, and not only 
to follow Him herself, but to help in launching out the 
net of His gospel into the deep, with earnest prayer to 
Him for an abundant draught of blessing. 

Had not she also heard His dear voice calling her to 
work for Him in striving to win souls, just as truly, 
though in a difierent way, as He had called Peter, 
James, and John ? 



CHAPTER XXXTX, 




a lovely hill, overlooking this pleasuit sea- 
shore, Pauline sat on the following Sunday 
with Violet and Gussie, and read with them 
the Sermon on the Monnt. 

Her hopes had not been disappointed. There was 
something in the surrounding scenery which seemed to 
make it easier for her to teach, and easier for the children 
to listen and to understand; A beautiful little plain lay 
below them, extending for two or more miles along the 
coast, and having a gentle slope down to the edge of 
the water. Orchards and verdant meadows adorned this 
declivity, and a clear stream flowed through banks rich 
with wild flowers and ferns to the sea. Immediately below 
where they sat, lay a little cove, fringed with a beach of 
white pebbles — the beach which could be seen from Pau- 
line's window ; and at this moment the sun shone full 
upon its glistering shingle and sparkling waters ; whilst, 
a little further ofl*, lay a small jetty, which it had required 
but little labour to fashion out of a natural point of 
rocks running out into the sea. 
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The air was made melodious by the sweet sounds of 
the birds and insects, who seemed on this Sunday even- 
ing to be uniting in a song of thanksgiving to Him who 
had given even unto them such rich sources of enjoy- 
ment. 

Here Pauline sat, and read with her two little dis- 
ciples the glorious sermon which Jesus delivered of old 
to the vast multitude who had gathered together, not 
only from the neighbouring towns and villages, but also 
from Phoenicia's shores and Edom*s mountains, to hear 
the words of the new Prophet, who spake as never man 
spake. 

Both the children knew the words of that sermon by 
heart. Violet had known them for years ; Gussie had 
learned them quite lately. Pauline was not teaching 
them to either of them now, but they read them to- 
gether, and talked of them, and of Him who had first 
uttered them, and of the place where they had first been 
uttered, probably just such a scene of soft and tran- 
quillizing beauty as this pleasant hill-side where they 
now were. In just as lovely, or perhaps even a lovelier, 
spot had Jesus sat, probably with John and Andrew 
and His other disciples, close to their dear Master, and 
the crowd gathering all around. 

Here Pauline talked to the children of that kingdom 
which the heavenly Father had prepared for those 
blessed ones who should be found fit to enter into it, 
and of those heavenly qualifications in which this fitness 
consisted. 

Gussie listened with an attention which showed 
Pauline — or she fancied that it did so — that the events 
of the last few weeks, all the changes that had taken 
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place in her own home and life, had not been lost upon 
her. 

" The poor," Jesus said, were " blessed." She was sure 
that was true. Pauline remarked that St. Luke merely 
said " the poor," not adding, as St. Matthew did, " in 
spirit.** But whether it meant the actually poor, or only 
the lowly in heart, Gussie felt — and she thought of 
Laura — that riches brought with them so much care 
and anxiety, and often gave rise to so much pride and 
vanity, that it was perhaps much better to be without 
them. She already felt as if it would be easier for her 
to be good at Garthfield than it had been in London, 
and she said so. 

"There are temptations everywhere," was Pauline's 
answer ; " but I, too, feel that this is a place where it is 
easier to realise the Saviour's presence." 

" It is such a lovely place," said Gussie. " I am sorry 
for mamma and Laura ; but for myself, I am so glad we 
came, so glad to be away from London — are not you, 
Violet." 

But, turning to her cousin for an answer, she saw that 
Violet's eyes were full of tears. 

She smiled through them as she said, "If nncle 
Ernest could only be here too." 

" It is a great trial," Pauline said, " to leave him — a 
real sorrow." 

To both her and Violet's surprise, Gussie said quietly, 
" Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted." 

Pauline turned and kissed her — 

"Very aptly quoted, Gussie darling," she said ; " for 
it is just by this that we are comforted in the loss of 
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earthly friends, or in absence from them, by the presence 
of the Holy Ghost the Comforter; and though this 
verse may mean chiefly that those who monrn for sin 
shall be comforted — since sin is the chief source of 
sorrow — ^yet it is equally true of all sorrow in which we 
have a right to ask for heavenly consolation.*' 

*' Those who mourn for earthly things don't find com- 
fort, do they ? " said Gussie, thoughtfully. " I mean, 
those who are fretting for money, or because their pride 
and vanity are wounded, and they can't get what they 
want." 

Pauline knew that she was thinking of her sister, whose 
eyes had been red with secret crying for several days. 

" No," she replied, " for they are not meek, Gussie ; 
and the comfort is for the meek, who bear all things 
patiently — all the trials they receive, both from God and 
man — and do not long for anything which He does not 
see fit to give. It is only those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness whom God promises shall be filled ; 
not those whose hearts are set on the possession of 
earthly things." 

" Which they want only for themselves," said Gussie. 
*' I do think, mademoiselle, that it makes one selfish to 
be rich. One forgets to think of other people. I hope 
now we are living in this quiet place we shall do more 
for the poor. Uncle Ernest said there were a great many 
poor here." 

^' It is my turn now to quote a verse in the sermon on 
the mount," said Violet, with a smile. 

And she repeated the verse, '' Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy." 

" Yes," said Pauline, " and how gracious it is of God 
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to accept these little acts of mercy on our part. Even 
a enp of cold water given to one of His disciples in His 
name, we are told, is not forgotten. 

The girls did not answer, their attention having 
been distracted by a little boat which was being brought 
into the cove laden with fish, which a group of men 
were waiting on the shore to receive, although it was 
Sunday evening. 

Pauline watched them also, although her thoughts 
remained occupied with the subject on which they had been 
talking. She thanked God for the innocent child who 
had been her special charge now for so long, and whose 
every motive and action, whose whole mind was so pure 
that none could doubt but that she was one of those who 
would stand in the presence of the King, and see God ; 
and she thanked God for the promise that was showing 
itself, more and more each day, that Gussie also was 
becoming a true and lowly disciple of Him whom to 
follow was to be '' blessed.'' Pauline felt that she her- 
self must strive to be a peacemaker in this family. 
Gussie's heart was drawing nearer both to her and to 
Violet every day. But it was growing daily more alien- 
ated from her own sister, and this she felt she must not 
allow. She must make it her duty, as the ^servant of 
Him who is the "author of peace,'' to seize every oppor- 
tunity of overcoming Gussie's dislike to Laura. 

It was true that Laura had been anything but a friend 
to her. If her conduct had not amounted to actual 
persecution, it had come very near it, so strenuously had 
she sought to vex and annoy her, to weaken her in- 
fluence, and hinder her efforts for good. But this only 
made her duty more clear, giving her a special oppor- 
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tunity of showing bow patient a Christian could be, 
how much could be cheerfully borne for Christ's sake. 
Was it not a " blessed " thing to be allowed to follow, 
at however great a distance, His example, and the 
example of those holy prophets and saints, who had 
put themselves in the way of real persecution, that 
they might thereby the better glorify their Master. 
The crown of martyrdom had been the goal of their 
ambition. The staJke and the rack had not been too 
great a trial for their faith ! Should a little injustice, 
a few unkind words, a few sneers and scoffs, be too much 
for hers? Had not the Saviour come into the world 
to reveal to those who should believe on Him new 
beatitudes — even the beatitudes of heavenly joy and 
peace amidst, and by the means of, earthly trials and 
humiliations. As Christ's kingdom was not of this 
world, so neither did He mean that His disciples should 
be. As the law of His life was the law of mercy, so also 
must be the law of His peoples' lives ; a mercy shown, 
as was His, alike to enemies and friends ; a mercy 
which must be shown not only in actions, but in 
thoughts. His new commandment was indeed exceed- 
ing broad, forbidding even a look of anger as well as of 
unholiness. 

The way which Jesus trod was no broad or easy 
one, and it was in His footsteps, marked out clearly in 
this strait and narrow path, that His disciples had to 
follow. Men might be astonished at his doctrine, but 
those who had received it into their hearts by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost, recognised its truth, purity, and 
nobility. Were but this one sermon of the Lord's 
written on the heart, and carried out into the daily life, 

20 
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what a perfectly happy hearty what a perfectly holy life, 
that would he ; how entirely redeemed from deceit and 
hypocrisy; how beautifully pure and peaceful; how 
wholly free from earthly care and anxiety. 

Such thoughts as these were occupying Pauline's 
mind when Gussie interrupted her reflections by asking 
if those men were not breaking the Sabbath day by 
working at their calling on Sunday, and then she added — 

*^ Mr. Evans said there was very little religion in this 
place, and he saw that his work would be very uphill 
for a long time.'' 

Mr. Evans had been lately appointed to the parish, 
and had entered on his work there only two months 
before the Ellisons came to Garthfield. 

"We must try to help him," said Pauline. "J'm 
sure he needs help, with that delicate wife and all those 
Httle children." 

"And he looks so delicate himself," said Violet; 
" and aunt Ellison said they were very poor." 

" Then I am sure, Violet, he must need a great deal 
of help. We must do all we can, and no one knows 
how much they can do till they try. We must remember 
what Mr. Evans himself told us in his sermon this morn- 
ing, and try to do the will of our heavenly Father, as 
it is indicated to us by His providence. God's provi- 
dence has set us down in this place. Let us try to 
make ourselves useful in it." 

They were silent for some time, walking quietly 
homewards, for the evening was growing chilly, and 
Pauline feared the dews for Violet, who was still delicate. 

Then Gussie said suddenly, " I want to be good, 
mademoiselle, and I mean to try. I think I shall have to 
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begin by giving up judging others — especially Laura, 
though it will be hard, I know. Laura's faults are just 
the faults that try me." 

" Then don't look at them," said Pauline ; " turn 
away your eyes from them, Gussie dear, and fix them 
on your own faults. We can't look at two things at 
the same time, you know, and if you are busy trying to 
discover what is wrong in your own conduct, and seeking 
to amend it, you will have no time to give any thought 
to your neighbours." 

" But we ought to try to do good to others," said 
Gussie. "I'm sure Violet is always trying to make 
Alfie a better boy, and I do think she's beginning to 
succeed. He's been so different lately. I think he's 
been quite another boy ever since uncle Ernest refused 
to let him be confirmed with you and Violet. I believe 
he'll be quite good before the time comes for the Con- 
firmation here, and that uncle Ernest will be very glad 
for him to be confirmed with me." 

Pauline smiled at Gussie's simple ideas about being 
"quite good," whilst the thought flashed across her 
mind that it would be of little use for her to seek at 
present to influence her proud, arrogant sister. She 
remembered the persistent opposition shown to all her 
own efforts, and how every precious peai'l of love and 
goodwill which she had sought to offer had been de- 
liberately trampled under foot. Another verse of the 
same sermon came into her mind, but this time she did 
not quote it. 

**We can't try any better way of doing good," she 
said, " than by setting before others the light of a good 
example. Let us live so near Christ, that He who is the 
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Light of the world may so shine npon us as to make ns, 
hy reflection, to shine also. All those people on the 
heach can see ns now, as we walk along this path." 
*' Yes," said Gussie, " hecause we are on a hill." 
"And so are all Christians, Gussie. Their lives can*t 
he hid. Men's eyes are on them, and if these lives are 
pure, and peaceful, and useful, then must they be a 
means of bringing glory — not to us — but to our Father 
which is in heaven. You know the lines I am so fond 
of quoting, Violet ? " 
" Yes," said Violet— 

'* ' How far this Utile candle throws his beams. 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world.* " 

Gussie thought to herself that she would try to be 
A " little candle." That the world was a naughty one 
she had already discovered, young as she was, and small 
as was her experience of its naughtiness. It was a 
pleasant thought that even she could make some good 
^eeds to shine in it. 




CHAPTER XL. 




IX months later and Panline and her pupils 
were as completely established at Garthfield as 
thongh they had lived there all their lives. 
Summer had given place to winter, and the birds had 
ceased their songs, and the leaves had fallen from the 
trees, and the sea looked often very grey and cold, but 
instead of liking the place less, they were learning to 
love it more every day. And not only did they love it, 
but old Myra loved it too. For at Garthfield she had 
returned to many of the occupations and interests which 
she had so sorely missed on first leaving Bosiere. The 
establishment was a small one, and Myra was com- 
pletely head of it, uniting in her one portly self the 
offices of cook, housekeeper, and sempstress, and proving 
herself equally proficient in each. 

Mrs. Ellison had soon discovered her capabilities, and 
left her to exercise them, to Myra's infinite satisfaction and 
the peace and comfort of the whole household. A girl 
to help in the house-work and a kitchen-maid were her 
only subordinates, and at first she had some trouble 
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with both of them. But Myra's spirit was not one to 
be easily daunted by difficulties, nor was her religion 
what she would herself have called a religion for fair 
weather and not for foul. 

"Let them alone," she had said to Pauline, one day 
when some impertinences had roused the governess to 
an indignation which would have found no expression 
had they been shown to herself instead of to Myra; 
*'let them alone, ma'mselle, they've got the feeling 
for black folks that seems to come natural to white 
people, leastways until they get that love for the Lord 
Jesus which makes them like Him who had the same 
love in His heart for the black man as for the white. 
Ah ! Miss Pauline, the Lord don't look on the out- 
ward appearance. That's a matter of very small ac- 
count to Him. He looks straight through all that to 
the heart. It's not what colour folks' skins are of that 
He minds ; He looks to see whether their hearts are 
of the right colour, and whether they are still black witb 
their own sin, or washed whiter than snow in the blood 
of the Lamb. Lor ! ma'mselle, I don't take no account 
now of what folks think of me, or say of me. What does 
that matter ? I just say to myself, * well, they can't 
think no lower of me than I think of myself,' and that 
makes it all quite easy to bear. But you leave them 
alone and they'll come round ; old Myra's got to try her 
hand on them yet. There haven't been many oppor- 
tunities yet, but they'll come." 

Pauline would have inquired a little further into the 
old woman's feeling, but for answer Myra only repeated 
the words — 

" 'If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
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him drink/ That's the way, Miss Pauline. Them's 
the coals of fire.*' 

The expected opportunities had arrived, and Myra 
had made such good use of them that hy this time the 
maid Buth, who had heen the most insubordinate, was 
as devoted to her as though she had been her own flesh 
and blood. 

Garthfield was a poor village, without a well-to-do 
house in the place except the rectory, the old Manor 
Farm, and one other farmhouse, which lay at a consider- 
able distance from the sea- coast. Until quite lately the 
living, which was a very small one, had been held by an 
old man who had been scarcely equal to the Sunday 
services, and was never to be seen a quarter of a mile 
from his parsonage door. Poverty and sin had sprung 
up freely everywhere, and Mr. Evans might well say 
that his work was likely to be all uphill for a long time 
to come. How much more so would it not have been 
without the help of Pauline and her two younger pupils, 
and old Myra ! For with all her various avocations 
Myra found time and occasion to be a very great help to 
the clergyman. 

Wherever there was sickness Myra was ready to help 
in nursing. If her mistress and Laura were away, as 
was now frequently the case — for the place disagreed 
with Mrs. Ellison, healthy as the others found it, and 
Laura detested it — Myra would go down to the cottages 
and help to nurse in person ; and though at first there 
was a good deal of prejudice to overcome, by degrees the 
villagers had learned that there was a delicacy in the 
touch of her black hand which was unknown to most 
white ones, and that somehow beds made by the African 
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woman were easier to sleep on, and pillows shaken np 
by lier softer to lie on, whilst no such broths, or cakes, 
or jellies had ever been known at Garthfield before Myra 
came. 

But the complete overcoming of prejudice and winning 
of goodwill had been effected by the old woman's kind- 
ness to Ruth's mother, a widow woman, who was depen- 
dent for subsistence on her only son, with such scanty 
assistance as Buth was able to afford out of her wages. 

Laura had been in particularly low spirits for some 
days in consequence of her mother — ^who was really, 
though entirely through her own fault, her only com- 
panion — having gone away on a visit. A letter by that 
morning's post had, however, greatly cheered her. Mrs. 
Ellison wrote to say that the friends with whom she 
was staying would like her to join her. If possible, 
Laura's desire was to do so by the very next day's 
coach from the neighbouring town. But this was six 
miles off, and she could not walk there, or, had she 
been able to do so, she could not have conveyed her 
luggage. Once a week a fly] fetched Violet to Exton 
for her music lesson, and Laura often took advantage of 
it to go in also, and see something ,a little more cheer- 
ful than could be seen at Garthfield, if it were only the 
grocers' and bakers' carts driving about the quiet town, 
or an occasional carriage and pair standing at a linen- 
draper's shop-door. But unfortunately they had gone 
in yesterday, and there would be'no other opportunity 
for nearly a week. She must find some means of 
sending a note to the landlord of the '* Royal Oak," 
desiring him to send a conveyance i.for her that very 
afternoon, in time to catch the coach which would 
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be leaving Exton that evening. The note was written, 
and Buth despatched to find a messenger; but none 
was forthcoming, and Laura, discomfited, was wandering 
up and down the gravel walk before the house, when 
two women passed, not horrid-looking tramps, such 
as she would have been afraid to speak to, but very 
decent-looking persons, evidently on their way to Exton, 
A shilling would in all probability secure the delivery 
of her note at the '' Royal Oak,'' an inn just at the 
entrance of the town. 

Before, however, Laura had made up her mind to 
speak to them, they stopped and spoke to her. 

Laura perceived at once that they were gipsies, though 
she had never seen any before. 

" Good-day, my pretty lady," said the elder, a woman 
of striking appearance, with eyes as large and dark 
as Myra*s, and a skin really not very many shades 
lighter. " You'd like some pretty lace, maybe." 

At another time Laura might have turned away, but 
she wanted her note taken to Exton. 

The laces were exhibited, and a small purchase made. 
Then, before putting up her parcel, the woman said — 

" And you'd like your fortune told, miss. There's 
more luck in store for you next year than you've had in 
this " — for she observed the weary, discontented look on 
Laura's face. 

** You'll not be ofiended with me, miss," she added. 
''I know the last months haven't been according to 
your heart's desire ; but let me cross your hand with 
silver, and I'll tell you some of the good things that be 
coming to you before long — here, my daughter will tell 
you ; she's wonderful in fortune-telling." 
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It was Teiy foolish, she knew ; she doubted, indeed, 
whether it were not Teiy wrong ; bnt a certain desire 
came into Lanra's mind to hear what the woman had to 
say ; besides, she wanted her note taken to Exton, and 
if she refused the woman's request, the woman would 
perhaps refuse hers. 

So when the younger gipsy held out her hand, Lanra 
puts hers into it, and aUowed her to trace out the lines 
in its fsdr palm, showing her what she was pleased to 
call the line of life and the line of riches, and promis- 
ing her by some imaginaiy signs the usual nonsensical 
promises of a '* handsome husband, and a noble fortune, 
and eyefything her heart was set on." 

As Laura listened to all this absurdity, she was struck 
by the woman's face, she looked so very sad and, more- 
over, so deadly ill. 

" Are you a gipsy, too ? " she said. " You look like 
an Englishwoman." 

'' That's because she's a half gipsy," interrupted the 
old woman, '' and I'm a whole one. Both my parents 
were gipsies, my pretty lady, but her father's an English- 
man. Her mother's my daughter, but she married an 
EDglishman nigh by here, the other side of Exton." 

Could anything be more fortunate ? 

*' Then you'll take a note for me to Exton, to the 
' Eoyal Oak.' Perhaps you know the inn ? " 

*' That I do, my pretty lady," the elder woman replied ; 
" it's the big inn this side of the town." 

" Yes," said Laura ; " and I want the note delivered 
at once. I'll give you a shilling for taking it." 

So the note was given, and Laura returned to the 
house in still better spirits, and, informing Gussie that 
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she was going to join lier mother that afternoon, set to 
work to pack up her things. Laura had learned to pack 
now, and do many other things of which she had no 
idea in the days of Onslow Square and Barclay. 

The afternoon came, but brought no fly from Exton. 
Laura fussed and fumed and pronounced the women 
to be impostors, and finally wrote a note by the post 
which would not get there till the next day, and so a 
whole day would be lost, and, moreover, she would not 
now join her mother until the evening after a party had 
taken place at which she greatly desired to be. 

But the women were not impostors, and had fully in- 
tended to carry the note, had not other things put it 
completely out of their head. 

They had not gone more than half a mile on their 
road before the younger of the two, whose deadly ap- 
pearance had struck even the unobservant Laura, failed 
suddenly and fainted by the roadside. For some time 
she lay there unconscious; and then her old mother 
succeeded in rousing her sufficiently to get her as far as 
the nearest cottage, where she implored the woman of 
the house to give her a place to lie down on, for mercy's 
sake. 

The woman was Buth's mother, and she let the 
strangers in somewhat unwillingly, for she had a dread 
of gipsies ; but who could refuse shelter to a fellow- 
creature who seemed to be dying. Moreover, the women 
managed in the course of the afternoon to despatch a 
messenger for the doctor ; but even then the elder gipsy 
never thought of the note, her one care being for her 
" handsome girl, whom she had brought up from the 
day she was born, and with whom she had travelled up 
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and down that country and many others for the last 
eighteen years." 

The doctor did not come till next morning, and by 
that time the illness had declared itself to be smallpox. 
The news spread like fire throughout the village, and 
soon reached the Manor Farm. 

"A gipsy dying of smallpox in the cottage where 
Buth's mother lived. Gould it be the gipsy who had 
promised to take her note — who had held her hand in 
hers ? " 

The thought struck Laura to the heart with terror, 
but she did not speak her fears aloud, or, indeed, say 
one word of what had happened to any one. 

Had she done so, old Myra and Pauline might per- 
haps have hesitated a little before deciding, as quickly 
as they did, that Pauline and the younger girls should 
accompany Laura to Exton in the fly that was coming 
from thei^e that evening. 

If malignant smallpox was close at hand the children 
ought to be removed at once. Pauline wrote both to Mr. 
John Ellison and to '* Uncle Ernest " by that day's post, 
saying that she was taking the children on her own 
responsibility to Exton, and would remain there, at the 
hotel, if suitable lodgings could not be found, until she 
received further directions. 

Laura went to join her mother. 

Myra remained behind at the Manor Farm. 

" There was nothing else to do," she said ; " and even 
if there had been, this was the thing she most desired 
to do. Buth was resolved to go to her mother. If she 
could not be persuaded to let Myra go instead of her, 
then Myra declared she would go with her. *' For you see, 
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xna'mselle, I know a world about sick-nursing, and tbe 
girl knows nothing, and if this is such a case as I hear 
folks say that it is, well then, there'll be need of a 
braver heart than that poor child has got in her breast 
to go through with it. 

It was indeed an awful case, but not awful enough to 
disturb Myra*s composure, or to make her shrink for an 
instant from her self-imposed task. Had not her Lord 
left her an example to follow in this as in other things ? 
Was not leprosy a yet more loathsome disease ? was not 
the patient afBicted with it a yet more frightful spectacle 
than this poor dying woman ? — for dying the doctor con- 
sidered her to be, her prostration was so intense, her 
whole appearance so alarming. 

How had Jesus treated the poor suflFerer who came to 
Him with this dreadful and disgusting disease ? Had 
He not received him, and touched him — cleansed him in 
body by one touch of His hand — cleansed Him in soul 
by one word from His mouth ? 

Such power did not belong to Myra. But so far as 
she could follow her Lord's example, so far would she 
do so. 

So she took her place beside the gipsy's sick bed, and 
ministered to her bodily wants, whilst waiting and pray- 
ing for opportunity to speak to her of that Saviour 
whose one word could save her soul from sin. 




CHAPTER XLI. 




HE gipsy died, and was buried after some little 
difficulty, for her sudden illness had been of so 
terrible a nature that no one was very willing 
to carry her to her grave in the village church, which, as 
we have said, lay two miles oflF. Had this last office 
been required for one of themselves, there would have 
been less trouble, no doubt, in finding some friendly 
hands ready to perform it ; but Mr. Evans had to go up 
and down amongst the people before he could persuade 
any to run what they considered so great a risk for a 
stranger. 

At last a sufficient number were found ; and the poor 
young creature, with only two to follow her, Myra and 
her mother — for, though the old mother had gone her- 
self to seek for them, none of her father's family had 
cared to attend the poor young gipsy's funeral — was 
borne over the heathery moorland, and along the pretty 
lanes that lay beneath the sloping hill between the sea 
and the road, and laid to rest in the old, old churchyard, 
where hers was by no means the only stranger's grave ; 
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for many a corpse that had been washed on shore from 
that dangerous sea rested there, and in one corner lay 
the whole crew from one terrible wreck. 

The service seemed to Myra all the more solemn 
from her never having heard it bat twice before : for the 
first time when it had been read over her sweet young 
mistress, and once again at Mr. Alfred^s funeral. 

As she walked back with the old gipsy, they spoke of 
Jesus, of Him who holds all hearts in His hand, and 
has power to kill and to make alive, to wound and to 
heal. Many, old Myra knew, were to come from the 
east and the west, and sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, converted 
by the power of God, to the christian faith. She her- 
self was one of these. This poor gipsy woman might 
be another. So she spoke to her of Him who had 
healed the leper, and cured the centurion's servant, and 
raised up the widow's son, seeking to make this poor 
mourner understand that if these miracles were not 
now exercised for the healing and restoration of our 
dear ones, it was from no want of power or of love, but 
because the Lord was doing His work by other me^ns ; 
yet was He still the same Lord, and His work un- 
changed — the pardoning of lost souls; the bringing 
back guilty sinners to Himself. 

When Myra parted from the old woman it was with a 
feeling of real friendship. By the doctor's orders the 
clothes worn in nursing had been burnt; and Myra 
helped from her own store, and with money of her own 
saving, to supply new ones both for the gipsy and for 
Kuth's motheri 

Tired, yet thankful, she lay down to rest that night, 
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and slept the clock round from very weariness. How 
thankful was she not to have done so the next morning, 
when, on coming into the kitchen, she saw by Kuth's 
face that some fresh and yet greater trouble had come, 
even before the girl told her that her young brother was 
struck down with the same terrible disease. 

"Mother bid him not come near the house. She 
begged him to get a bed in the village — any one would 
have given him one — ^but he would bide at home. He's 
one of those who never will listen to reason; and he 
has made it his boast all his life long that he's not 
afraid of anything in heaven or earth. Oh, but it's 
awful to think of, for he's sure to die too ; and oh, what 
will become of him then ? " 

Meanwhile Myra was getting her own breakfast ready, 
that she might return directly to the house she had left 
only yesterday, and resume the work which had well- 
nigh worn her out. 

Buth promised not to come near the place ; and for 
one fortnight Myra continued her devoted watching. 
Nor did she see a soul during all that time but widow 
Stone and the doctor. All that Buth was allowed to 
do was to bring the letters from the post, and lay them 
within the gate at the end of the garden. 

And it cheered Myra to hear constantly that her 
darlings were all well — she had three, now that Gussie 
was daily becoming dearer to her — and very comfortable 
in the seaside place where their uncle Ernest wished 
them to go, and where, Violet wrote, the sea and the 
coast were [not at all like what they were at Garthfield, 
for the sea was a dull, dirty green, and the coast a great 
broad sandy flat, only enlivened by the groups of 
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children playing on its sands, tlie people walking or 
driving up and down the parade, and the long crescent 
of glaring white houses looking down upon it ; hut no 
shade anywhere, and no beauty ; no long lines of rocks, 
with their tops shining like silver in the sunshine, as 
they lay half buried in tangled seaweed, twisted into 
countless forms of grace and beauty; no little pools 
lying in and out amongst the rocks, each of them a sea 
flower-garden of lovely-coloured anemones and seaweeds; 
no bright little fishes flashing in and out of these pools. 

But the children had one delight on those flats which 
they had never enjoyed at Garthfield, and that was the 
intense delight of uncle Ernest's society. Four pleasant 
days he spent with them, but on the fifth, when ho-, 
came as usual from his own lodgings to theirs soom 
after breakfast, to take the children to the sands, Violet's.-, 
quick eye observed at once that he was looking very 
grave, and she inquired anxiously if anything was the 
matter. 

" I have had bad news from your mother. Laura's 
illness has proved to bjB the smallpox." 

For they had heard the day before of Laura's being 
ill, but no uneasiness had been expressed. Mrs. Ellison 
merely mentioned her having a feverish attack, the 
result, doubtless, of a chill taken in travelling ; and her 
only concern seemed lest it should interfere with some 
gaieties which she was anticipating. To-day's letter, 
however, uncle Ernest told them — for he had burned tho 
letter — was written in quite an agony of distress. '* Their 
friends had not been at all kind. At the first suspicion 
of its being anything infectious — when the doctor had 
said it was probably measles — they had hurried them 
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into lodgings^ without giving them time to find com- 
fortable ones ; and either the fatigae and the excitement 
of the move had been too much for Laura, or she had 
caught a fresh chill, for she had become rapidly worse, 
with an increase of fever, severe headache, and sore 
throat, and difiiculty of breathing. No proper nurse 
had yet been found, but Mr. Ellison had been implored 
to send one immediately from London.'* 

Meanwhile poor, helpless Mrs. Ellison was in a state 
which all who knew her could very easily imagine. 

*' I think I had better go to them at once," said the 
clergyman. 

" Or had I not better go ? " said Pauline. " You 
know I have had smallpox — ^how glad I am that I have! 
— and I could be of so much more use in nursing than 
you. If you could stay here with the children, I feel 
sure the right and best thing would be for me to go to 
them." 

And an hour later Mr. Ellison saw Pauline off by 
the coach, whilst he himself took her place as guardian 
of his two little nieces in their lodging by the seaside. 

The girls were veiy anxious, and so indeed was Mr. 
Ellison himself, although for their sakes he concealed 
much of his anxiety. The gipsy had died, as Bath 
had informed them in her huge handwriting, and her 
brother, they feared, was dying. Would Laura die too ? 
Could hers be the same kind of malignant smallpox ? 
And how wonderful that she should be the only one to 
have taken it. There was nothing of the kind, Mrs. 
Ellison wrote, in the place where they were. How 
singular that the malady should have seized upon 
Laura almost before it had made its appearance in 
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Garthfield; the infection, as it were, reaching her by 
some passing breath of wind as the gipsies, perhaps, went 
by their house before stopping at the widow's cottage. 

But this, which so astonished them, was no mystery 
to Myra. The gipsy had told her of her interview 
with the handsome young lady at the Manor Farm gate, 
and Myra had had many secret fears, which were only 
too fully realised when, opening the letter from Violet 
which Buth had laid under the stone at the meadow 
gate, she read its news. 



CHAPTER XLII. 




HE entered the widow's cottage prepared to 
tell her tidings. Bat the change that had 
taken place in her patient since she had left 
him not a quarter of an hour before, prevented her 
doing so. The poor lad was quite unconscious, and 
was struggling for each breath he drew. The widow 
had seen the gipsy die, and was so convinced that her 
boy was dying too, that she did not care even to ad- 
minister the medicines. Myra, however, gave them, 
and threw open the windows to admit fresh air, and 
then, in a few short words, earnestly prayed to God to 
save this precious life for the sake of the widowed 
mother. ** The only son of his mother, and she a 
widow," she pleaded. 

And He who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, heard her cry, and had l^mercy also upon this 
desolate woman, and restored to her her son. 

** His name be praised for His goodness ! " exclaimed 
the widow, as a few days later she and Myra sat 
together beside the bed where the young man lay — 
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Myra reading the ^Btory which she had read over and 
over again of the raising of the widow's son, who was 
not dying, but actually dead, when ho was called back to 
life by the voice of the Son of God. 

The widow had fally realised God's power to save the 
life of the body, even when it seemed past all hope. 

But Myra longed to make her feel His yet greater 
power — His yet more wonderful compassion in raising 
dead souls from the death of sin to the life of righteous- 
ness. 

For many days it seemed as though her words were 
lost. The widow had trembled for her boy's life, and 
was quite ready to praise the Lord for His gi*eat good- 
ness in sparing it. But she had not learned the value of 
the soul, or trembled at the thought of everlasting death. 

But if she had not, her son had. Even during the 
first days of delirium there had been moments of con- 
sciousness when past sins had crowded in upon his 
mind, making his bodily sufferings to seem to him as 
nothing compared with his distress of mind. He had 
been a wild lad, as indeed were most of the Garthfield 
lads. But Jem Stone had a braver spirit than most of 
them, and had never known a father's authority ; and he 
had learned early to drink deep and swear hard, and to 
£ear neither God nor man; and when almost a child, he 
had been enticed into the service of the smugglers who 
infested this part of the coast, and had more than once 
seen a revolver fired at those who had never risen after* 
wards. 

The widow and old Myra neither of them dreamed of 
the many, many thoughts that were in the lad's soul as 
be too remembered the gipsy woman who had passed out 
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of life in the very next room to this, and remembered 
too the awful, blasphemous words he had himself uttered 
when he had been begged by his mother not to come to 
the house. " I don't know what it means to be afraid/* 
he said ; '' and besides, the devil takes care of his own." 

Oh how those w^ords haunted him when he felt as if 
indeed the devil had his grip of him, body and soul, and 
was taking care that he too should be with him in the 
abode of torment ! 

But of this Myra knew nothing. 

One day, however, when she had been reading to him 
of Jesus, and he turned his eyes suddenly on her, and 
asked almost in the words of Scripture, " Who is this 
who can forgive sins ? *' she told him, and he listened — 
listened as he had never cared to listen to any words 
before. 

Oh how thankful Myra was now that she had learned 
to read ! 

Day after day the African woman sat beside the sick 
bed of the sailor-lad, and read and talked of Jesus. 
She described to him the Saviour's life in Galilee. She 
told him of his days on earth spent beside the sea, of 
his words spoken to fishing people from their boats. 
She described his nights upon the storm-tossed waves ; 
and, as the boy listened, he recalled the many nights 
he had himself spent on the deck of some little 
boat lashed with the waves, with no other pillow than 
his own leather coat. She told him how night after 
night the Saviour who was Lord of all had lain under 
the open sky with ouly the ground for his bed ; and the 
boy could imagine it, for he had often done the same. 
But, alas ! when he had been on board ship his work 
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had not been a holy one, but carrying on a sinful and 
dishonest trade; and when he had lain all night in the 
open air, it had been in charge of some ill-gotten goods. 

Now these things came to his mind, and led him to 
ask the question of Myra, which once of old some other 
sailors asked in awe and trembling admiration, *' What 
manner of man is this ? " 

He had been describing to Myra the worst tempest 
he had ever experienced — a night when the winds had 
blown so fiercely, and the waves had dashed so wildly 
over the boat, that for once his courage had quailed, and 
he had doubted whether the skill even of their ex* 
perienced skipper could bring them safely through such 
a night. 

" I thought it was all up with us that time," he had 
said. "I had no more idea of being in this world the next 
day than I had of being in South America." 

" And you were not afraid ? " asked Myra. 

** I won't say that," he said; " I believe if it had come 
to the point I should have trembled just as I did a fort* 
night since, when I lay here, thinking of the poor wretch 
that had been carried to the grave, whom I expected soon 
to follow. But you see it did not come to the point, and 
we were too busy to have much thought for the life to 
come, whilst we were straining every nerve to keep the 
life we'd got. We'd had a terrible time of it for days 
before. We were making for land with the richest cargo 
I'd ever helped to carry." 

" Of smuggled goods," said Myra. 

" Of smuggled goods," he repeated; " when we heard' 
a cry of ' sail in sight,' that was taken up by one and 
another of us, and every eye was on the look out. 
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''The captain declared it to be a revenue cutter^ and he 
put the boat about, and made for a part of the shore 
well enough known to us, but where the navigation would 
be neither easy nor pleasant for them who did not know 
every sunken rock beneath their planks, and every tide 
and current in their way, as well as we did. But to our 
surprise the boat turned and followed. 

''It was a dead calm, and the affair became a race; but 
the cutter had the best of it. At first she had seemed a 
mere white speck, looking more like a gull floating on 
the water than anything else, but very soon her sails were 
visible enough without any need of a glass to see them. 
There was some talk of pitching the cargo overboard, but 
we were loth to do that without necessity, and night was 
closing in so fast that we had a good chance of getting 
into a creek we knew perfectly, but which we doubted 
their knowing anything about, unless indeed they'd got 
a pilot on board who had been reared in these parts, and 
that wasn't at all likely. So we ran for the cove— jou 
know it, miss, just under the hill — and brought her in 
right through the rocks, where there was barely enough 
water to float her. It was sharp yfork, but we managed 
it, and before a couple of hours were over we'd buried 
every barrel we'd got on board in the sands of that little 
bay, and were off again, with nothing in the boat but 
our fishing-tackle. It had been as still as death all day, 
but the sun had gone down behind a heavy bank of cloud, 
and whilst we were working on the sands, the waves that 
came rolling up with a threatening moan looked green 
and angry, and were capped with crests of frosty foam, 
and we knew that we were going to have rough weather, 
but we did not think the storm was so near, so we re- 
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tamed to our boat, and kept well oat to sea. We wanted 
the catter to catch sight of as again, and we were not 
disappointed. Jast before dawn, the long streak of 
light in the- east, which had been hanging over the 
horizon, disappeared suddenly, and sea and sky were 
equally black, whilst the wind, which had been rising 
since midnight, began all at once to blow as if from 
every quarter at once, and the sea was up in a fury. It 
was too late now to return to land, even if we had wished 
to. The wind was giving off shore, and we drove before 
it. So did the cutter. Evidently she was as anxious 
to keep us in view as we were to be kept in view, and she 
bore in direct on us. We made no attempt to get out 
of the way. We wanted to show them that we had no- 
thing on board, and hoped that a little waste of time and 
trouble would prevent their coming our way again. But 
we paid for our folly, for we lost our boat, and we all but 
lost our lives, in that night's storm. I thought I knew 
what rough weather was, but I had never heard aught 
like the roaring of that wind before, or the bellowing of 
those waves, and these were soon joined by the crashing 
of our masts, and the cries and oaths of the men, as we 
lost one after another every spar the boat owned, until at 
last her hold was half full of water, her seams began to 
open, and we lowered the small boat as the only hope of 
saving our lives. 

* * Into her we got, and in her we tossed about for hours, 
until the gale was spent and the sea began to grow quieter, 
and then we caught sight of a vessel dancing about on 
the waves through which we were labouring, about half 
a mile off. Our fear was lest they should mistake our 
tiny boat for a fish in the water, or some floating piece 
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of wood, but we hoisted a bit of white linen, and it was 
not long before we were all transferred to the deck of the 
revenue cutter ! " 

*' Oh, weren't you touched with gratitude to.God then ! " 
exclaimed Myra. 

'^ Not a bit of it ; we thought ourselves in great luck. 
We took an oath that we had had nothing on board but 
our fishing-tackle, and another oath that we had not 
thrown any cargo overboard, and we were brought safe 
to shore by the very servants of the jgovemment that we 
were cheating. You won't wonder when you hear such 
tales, and many others that I could tell, that when my 
sins found me out, they made me pretty wretched. Ah, 
if ever I get back to sha, it will be with a different 
mind, and to do different work." 

"You'll take your Saviour in the boat with you," said 
Myra, " and then you'll be able to keep a calm mind 
and a good hope, whatever danger may rise. . For you'll 
know that though the Lord may not seem to be listening. 
He's always near those who cry. And it doesn't matter 
whether it's a storm of winds and waves, or a storm of 
sins and temptations, the Lord has only to speak the 
word for there to be a great calm. 




CHAPTER XLHI. 

jYBA'S nursing of Jem Stone the sailor lad was 
IJ bat a very small labour of christian love com- 
pared with Pauline's nursing of Laura Ellison. 
For days the fever raged so fiercely that even the nurse 
whom Mr. John Ellison sent from London — for, strange 
as it may seem, he did not come himself, ^'he was too 
much occupied," he wrote, " with anxious business 
matters, which obliged him to remain in town " — even 
the nurse declared she had never seen such paroxysms 
of delirium in a young woman before. 

Pauline's thoughts were not once but many times 
recalled to the story of the demoniac whom '' the spirit 
tore, and who foamed, and gnashed with his teeth, and 
pined away.*' Sometimes she asked herself whether 
long years of utter absence of self-control, of entire 
indulgence of her own strong self-will — for Laura Ellison 
had never owned any rule save that of her own inclina- 
tion — might not have made it more difficult now for 
medical skill to influence the terrible fits of fury which 
seized upon her, and made her for the time mad. Certain 
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it was that she was like one possessed of a devil ; and 
often were they ohliged to hind her hands to prevent 
her from hurting herself or ot^iers, as she attempted 
to strike angrily at those who, in all gentleness, were 
ministering to her, or tried to tear her poor disfigared 
face, to the future marring of that heauty of which she 
had heen once so vain, whilst her cries and ravings 
rang through the house where they were lodging. 

Poor Mrs. Ellison was well-nigh heside herself also, 
though in a very different way. Hers was not a nature 
to rise to meet any sorrow, and she was completely 
crushed by this one. She sat all day long bemoaning 
her fate in the dingy parlour of their lodgings, and 
would, perhaps, have made her feelings of illness a reason 
for going away had she had any place to go to. But she 
had none. The same terrible malady was at Garthfield. 
It was impossible to run the risk of can7ing it to the 
seaside, wh^re her brother-in-law was taking charge of 
the children. Her husband wrote word that she must 
not think of coming to London, which, indeed, he might 
be obliged to leave at any moment. So there was no 
resource but to remain where she was, in spite of her 
utter uselessness and misery. She had heard the doctor 
say to the nurse, on the fourth or fifth day, that he was 
afraid his patient would be disfigured for life, even if she 
got through her illness. And this thought weighed, 
perhaps more than any other, on poor, foolish Mrs. 
Ellison's mind. She had built great hopes on Laura's 
beauty. At one time she had felt quite sure that beauty 
and money together would secure her making a brilliant 
marriage ; and then, through Laura's future position, 
she also might, at last, attain the position upon which 
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she had always reckoned, and of which she considered 
herself to haye heen cruelly and unjustly deprived by 
her husband. Lately, she had begun to fear, lest after 
all, notwithstanding the efforts which she knew her 
husband was maldng to redeem their fortune, her 
daughters would never be the heiresses she had once 
expected them to be ; but under any circumstances, 
Laura's personal appearance would probably be a fortune 
to her. But without money and without beauty, what 
chance would there be for her ? 

Poor Mrs. Ellison ! worldliness had indeed wound its 
chains very tightly round her heart, so tightly as well- 
nigh to crush out even the natural feelings of woman- 
liness and motherhood. 

It was almost as sad to Pauline to see her worldly 
sorrow, and hear her uncomforted complainings, as it 
was to witness Laura's paroxysms and listen to her 
ravings. More than once she took her seat beside her, 
and sought with gentlest looks of tenderness and softest 
words of sympathy to comfort her. 

But Mrs. Ellison turned from her with as much 
annoyance as it was in her nature to show, and begged 
her to go away, even as once before Laura herself had 
done — only that the mother's rejection was given with 
cold indifference instead of with angry indignation. 

So Pauline was forced to leave her to herself — to leave 
her, as of old the blessed Master, in whose steps she 
was so earnestly striving to follow, had turned and left 
the shore of Gadara, unable to work the good He would 
fain have wrought there, not from any want of love and 
power in Himself, but because of the ungrateful and 
wicked unbelief of those who themselves begged Him to 
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leave the coasts where His only object was to comfort 
and to heal; and where He would fain have ministered, 
not only to their lesser needs — to the healing of their 
bodies — ^but to the salvation of their souls. 

Like her Master, Pauline turned away, not in anger, 
but in quiet sorrow, and returned to her patient watch- 
ing beside Laura's sick-bed. Perhaps her prayers for 
her might yet be heard, and a gracious blessing accorded 
to her efiforts by the God of all grace. 

For aught she could tell, might not this poor raving 
creature, restored, not to her former state, but created 
anew in Christ to a right mind, and through the power 
of His Spirit clothed in His righteousness— might not 
even Laura herself become the missionary chosen of 
God to bring her own people to Christ. 

Was not, Pauline asked herself, the power of Christ 
the same now as when He bid the paralytic arise and 
walk? was not His work in heaven the same now as 
when He said to him, " Thy sins be forgiven thee " ? 
The worldly and the unbelieving might frown upon her 
efiforts to proclaim her Master's love and power, and 
show their disapproval by scornful looks and words, 
but 'had they not done the same to the blessed Lord 
Himself, when He walked and stood in their midst, and 
healed the demoniac and the paralytic ? And was it not 
a great honour for her, a humble disciple of the Lord 
Jesus, to be permitted to be in any degree treated as He 
had been. 

Laura had always been her mother's favourite. Mrs. 
Ellison took as little trouble to conceal this feeling as 
she took to conceal any other. Pauline suspected, 
moreover, that she was her father's also. He was so 
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reticent and self-contained a man that it was difficult to 
divine what his feelings were, if indeed he had any ; but 
Pauline had observed that, rarely as he either gave or 
asked for sympathy, when he did give it, it was always 
with regard to some plan or pursuit of his handsome 
elder daughter, and when, by any unusual chance, he 
asked for it, it was always to her that he turned. 

" What do you think ?" or " What would you like ?" 
were questions which he rarely asked ; so rare, indeed, 
were the occasions on which Pauline had heard such 
inquiries made by him, that she had no difficulty in 
remembering that she had never heard him address 
them to any one but Laura. 

If his eldest child were taken from him, as there 
seemed every probability that she would be, might not 
her death be the means of touching that hard, cold 
nature, encased in its love of earthly gain and worldly 
calculation. 

Was not His power over the hearts of men as great 
now, as when He had so wrought upon the heart of the 
publican that at His call He had quitted for ever the 
money-making trade by which, in the busy town of 
Capernaum, he was doubtless acquiring a rapid fortune, 
and, breaking with selfishness and avarice, had left all 
to follow Christ. 

The thought of St. Matthew was in Pauline's mind, 
and, as she sat watching in the room where Laura had 
been sleeping quietly for a much longer time than usual, 
she took her Bible, and turned to the ninth chapter of 
his own Gospel. There her faith found yet fuller con- 
firmation, and her heart gathered still greater consolation. 
She read of Him whose mission was not to the righteous 
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bnt to the sinning ; who dwelt among men, and mixed 
freely with sinners, going up and down amongst them, 
sharing their occupations, bearing their scoffs, sympa- 
thising in their sorrows, and all with one object, to win 
back the lost sheep into His own fold. He had re- 
turned to heaven now, but His disciples were left on 
earth to walk as He had walked, work as He had worked, 
and suffer as He had suffered. 

*' I don't think the sleep is a good sign,'* said the 
nurse ; '^ not such sleep as that, so heavy and stupefied 
like ; I should not wonder if this was just the change 
for the worse which Tve been looking for all these days." 

Pauline got up and left the room. It was most 
imprudent of the nurse to speak such words, perhaps 
within the patient's hearing. Moreover, she longed to 
be alone, if only for a few minutes. 

Oh, how earnestly she prayed that death might not 
follow that sleep, that at all events there might be a 
return to consciousness — one more opportunity for 
seeking the Saviour of the lost. 

The Saviour's touch had not lost any of its virtue. 
If only this poor sinner would come in trembling 
penitence, and cast herself at His feet, she too should 
realise the power of His pardoning grace, and find 
healing, if not from that bodily disease, yet from the 
far more loathsome disease of sin. 

Yet, though thought for Laura's soul was the chief 
anxiety in Pauline's mind, did she also earnestly desire 
that, if it were God's will, she might live. And she 
knew that Jesus had but to speak the word and she 
should do so. Was He not the same now as when He 
made the sick woman whole, and by a word raised to 
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life the daughter of Jairns. Earthly physicians might 
hesitate, and be puzzled, and, with all their desire to 
do good, yet fail to apply the right remedies from not 
discovering the real malady. 

But the Great Physician makes no mistake. All 
wisdom is His — all knowledge and all love. Now, as of 
old, has He '' power to heal every sickness and every 
disease among the people." But His wisdom is deeper 
than ours, yea, and His love greater. He knows not 
only how to heal, but when to heal and when not to 
heal, and His will must be done. 

Oh, well;for those who can not only recognise that it 
must be done, but pray also that it may be done, acknow- 
ledging as they do so, even whilst their own hearts are 
torn with^ anguish at the special revelation of it, which 
at that moment concerns themselves, that the only 
perfect and acceptable thing in heaven or earth is the 
perfect will of God. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

|H£ nurse was wrong, and Laura did not die. 
That day of drowsiness was followed by many 
similar ones, and then a change for the better 
began, and continued steadily until, at the end of a 
week, the doctor pronounced her to be out of danger. A 
change for the better it had been indeed, but only as 
regarded the poor diseased body. Alas ! no change for 
the better had been wrought as yet on the poor diseased 
soul. Were Pauline's prayers to be lost ; and not only 
Pauline's, but all those other prayers which had ascended 
with them to the throne of grace, from other hearts in 
other places — uncle Ernest's, old Myra's, Violet's, and 
Gussie's. 

No; prayer can never be lost. It is the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and must have a blessed result. If the 
desires expressed are not granted, if a Love which sees 
farther than ours, sees that it is better, happier, more 
for God's glory and our own good that the very things 
we ask for should not be given, yet are the feelings 
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which insph*ocl those prayers most blessed, and the tears 
which so often accompany them never fail to water 
abundantly our own souls, even if they fail of every 
other result. 

Laura rose from that bed of temble sickness such a 
sad object that no one could look on her without heart- 
felt pity. Her impassive mother was so far excited by 
her daughter's disfigured appearance as to wring her 
hands and weep aloud. Even the nurse, accustomed as 
she was to such things, sighed as she said, ' Poor thing ! 
it's hard for a young lady like her, and you say she was 
right down handsome too.' 

** So handsome," said Pauline ; " with such delicate, 
regular features, you can scarcely recognise them now. 
Do you think she will ever recover her looks ? " 

" Her features will grow less swollen, no doubt," re- 
plied the nurse, " but there'll never be no more beauty 
for her to pride herself upon, you may take my word of 
that, miss. The sooner she makes up her mind to it, 
poor thing ! the better ; for it's the truth, and she'll have 
to reconcile herself to it somehow." 

" It will be very, very hard," said Pauline; speaking, 
however, more to herself than to the nurse. 

** So I can see," said the woman. "Her beauty was 
gone, poor thing! before ever I saw her; but I can quite 
believe it was as great as you say it was from the mighty 
store she seems to have put on it. Lor ! how she did 
go on about her hair, and her hands, and her com- 
plexion. And it will be hard for her to submit. It's 
easy to see that that's a lesson she's never learned." 

It was indeed ; and now that there was such a heavy 
cross to bear, her untamed spirit refused to carry it. 
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Pauline led a sad life, but her faith and patience were 
not found wanting. Mrs. Ellison would go away and 
cry, worn out with Laura's irritability and ceaseless 
murmuring at her " miserable fate." But Pauline would 
remain patiently with her, attending to all her behests, 
unreasonable as many of them were ; and when Laura, 
in a paroxysm of ill-temper, would even send her out of 
the room, instead of taking offence and refusing to return 
to it, she would wait till that particular fit of passion 
was over, and then quietly resume her ministering work, 
though in return for all her good oflSces she received only 
scornful, angry looks and sharp, impatient words. 

During Laura's illness she had been constantly sup- 
ported by feeling of how much use she was — a fact of 
which the nurse had constantly reminded her. She had 
not been needed elsewhere, and she had been greatly 
needed here. So here she had been content to stay, in 
spite of her many occasional longings to be with the 
children at the sea, partaking in the enjoyment of their 
uncle's society, or even sharing Myra's work in widow 
Stone's little cabin. For Myra wrote that God seemed 
to be giving her, not only all she had asked of Him, but 
much more. Jem's healing had been a double one — a 
healing, not only of the body's sore sickness, but of the 
3'et sorer sickness of the soul. And Jem's mother her- 
self was becoming daily more interested in hearing that 
holy word of God which the African woman, who had 
herself so lately learned to read, daily read and explained 
to the Englishwoman and her boy, who, bom and bap- 
tized into a Christian church, and living within reach of 
its privileges, had never until now cared either to read 
or comprehend. 
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Myra was already reaping the reward of her faith. 
Pauline rejoiced to hear it, and gave thanks to God. 

For herself she was content to wait, strong in the 
thought of Him who bore opposition from foes and 
friends, and was accused — not only, as she often was, of 
being *' mad" — but even of having a devil. 

Her work might be hard, but was it for her, who had 
already experienced so much of the Lord's goodness, to 
doubt for an instant the power of Him who had declared 
all things to be possible to those who believed ? Would 
not He give her faith to endure all this, and much more, 
for his dear sake ? 

Christ had fully realised that He should be despised 
and rejected of men, yet He had willingly given His 
life to save them : voluntarily coming into the vineyard, 
whilst knowing that they would say, " Come, this is the 
heir, let us seize him and kill him." How should she, 
professing to be His humble follower, refuse to bear a 
little ingratitude for Him who had willingly borne re- 
proach, and shame, and death for her. 

Every day brought some fresh confirmation of her 
faith — some special consolation for each particular cir- 
cumstance of pain or perplexity. 

This evening, after a day of unusual trial, she had 
gone wearily to her room, where, taking up her Bible, 
she read the fourteenth chapter of St. Matthew. It was 
the chapter which came in the usual course of her even- 
ing study of God's Word. At first there seemed no 
very special teaching in it; but as she meditated, lesson 
after lesson developed from it for her soul's instruction. 

As she read she recalled much which she had learned 
in history of the evil character of him who had caused 
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the death of holy John the Baptist, the unhelieving^ and 
Tolnptnons king Herod, who, in spite of every effort to 
do sOy had never been aUe quite to silence the voice of 
his own conscience; and she remembered with a shudder 
what had been the end of that life of fearful sin and 
selfishness. 

She thought, too, of Salome, the yoong and beautiful 
girl who, whilst her external appearance was so fail*, 
concealed within her heart all evil passions of impurity, 
and hate, and revenge, and had power sufScient even 
over the strong will of Herod to lead him, against his 
better impulses, to commit this awful murder, and slay 
the holy prophet whose mighty deeds he had himself 
recognised, and before whose words of truth his own 
spirit had quailed. 

It was a very awful proof of the depth of sin unto which 
even a young soul may be led when once it has deadened 
the voice of conscience, given the bridle to its ungodly 
passions, and allowed Satan to lead it captive at his wiJI. 

Laying down her Bible, Pauline thought of Laura, 
and her heart went up to God in earnest prayer for her, 
as she remembered many very dreadful words uttered by 
her in her delirium, which had gone far to prove the 
truth of a declaration of Holy Scripture — the depth of 
which Pauline had never till now fully recognised — that 
the unregenerate heart, left to itself, without the restraints 
eitiher of God's law or of reason, is indeed a treasury of 
evil, full of all sinful imaginations, and desperately 
wicked. 

From sad thoughts and fears about the wickedness of 
man, Pauline turned to happy and encouraging ones of 
Christ's goodness and never-failing sympathy. 
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What did the disciples of John do in their great sor- 
row and heavy disappointment ? They came and told 
Jesus. And did not these few words afford a lesson for 
all Christians to follow in every trouble until the end 
of the time, be it a lesser, or be it even a greater one 
than was the trouble of those faithful disciples of old, 
who had only followed then* master, John, to be the 
witnesses of his cruel murder. 

Again she took up her Bible and meditated, not now 
on the sad story with which the chapter begins, but on 
the history which immediately follows it — the feeding 
of the five thousand and the yet more heart-cheering 
narrative of the walking on the sea. 

The very next morning she received a note fronouMf. 
Ernest Ellison, strongly advising her, now that he^^^o^ 
of nursing was over, to leave Laura to her motber^axid 
her attendants, and go herself to Garthfield, since it was 
impossible under the circumstances for her to join the 
children at the seaside, much as they desired to have her. 

Pauline felt it might be wise to follow this advice. 
Something in the chapter she had read just before going 
to bed last night seemed to strengthen this feeling, and 
at this moment she derived special comfort from the 
thought of our Lord's human nature, from the know- 
ledge that, as a man, he was as fully able to sympathise 
in overwrought nerves and intense fatigue. of mind and 
body, as He was, as God, able to soothe and relieve them. 

Agitated by trials and ever*thickening oppositions, 
pressed by worries, and worn by mental and physical 
fatigue, the Lord Himself had said to His disciples, 
'' Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile." 








CHAPTER XLV. 




lAULINE went to Gurihfield, and there foand 
great rest of mind, whilst very actively en- 
gaged with Mjra in preparing the house for 
the retam of the feunily. Mr. Ernest Ellison had taken 
Violet and Angosta with him to London when his leave 
of absence expired and obliged his retorn there. They 
were, he wrote, as merry and happy as could be in a 
large though somewhat irregularly furnished bedroom, 
converted out of the attic where Violet and Alfie used 
to play. 

Of Pauline's patient — ^if such a very inappropriate 
name may be applied to Laura — they received but poor 
accounts. These were, however, sent by Mrs. Ellison, 
and shoi they knew, always made the worst of everything. 
Still, allowing for this fact, it was easy to see that she 
did not gain strength, and was daily becoming more and 
more irritable. Her good looks showed, too, no signs 
of return; and this, Mrs. Ellison said, she felt sure 
preyed dreadfully upon her mind, and increased her 
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discontent and despondency. It was not possible, 
therefore, to anticipate her return with much cheerful 
expectation. It would be trying work to have her at 
Garthfield, Pauline knew, especially as she was to 
return before the younger girls, and be some time in 
the house before they were to be allowed to come back 
to it. 

Very different had it been with young Jem Stone. 
His recovery was so rapid, thanks to his good constitu- 
tion and evenness of temper, that a month after his 
illness he declared himself to be as well as ever he had 
been in his life— as well in body, and how much better 
in mind ! 

From that time the villagers at Garthfield pronounced 
Jem Stone to be a "changed man.*' And for once they 
gossipped of that which was true ; and, exaggerate as 
much as they might — and we know how village folk love 
to exaggerate and make much out of little — ^it would 
have been quite beyond their powers of imagination or 
of expression either to have fully conceived or clearly 
described the change that had been wrought in Jem 
Stone's heart and life by means of that illness and old 
Myra's nursing. 

No more smuggling for him now — no more drinking 
or swearing. His former comrades might laugh at him 
as much as they chose : their jokes and jeers were 
nothing to him. The sneer on a fellow-creature's face 
has but little power to touch the Christian who has his 
eyes uplifted to the Saviour's countenance, and sees the 
smile beaming on him there. 

** Your mother won't be kept now as she's been kept 
afore," was the most frequent test of Jem's principle ; 
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for every one who knew the lad knew that, however 
wanting he might be in other right motives, there was 
within his breast no lack of love and gratitude for the 
mother who, ever since his father's deatb when he was 
but two years old, had toiled for his sake. 

But happily, his mother and he were of one way of 
thinking. 

" The Lord will provide," Myra had often said to 
Jem ; and she had made him read to her many stories 
in Holy Scripture, to prove this, both from the Old Tes- 
tament and the New. The Bible was to him almost as 
unknown a book as it had been to the African woman 
herself in her early days, and the greater pai*t of these 
stories came to him with all the charm of novelty. His 
favourite amongst them was the history of the five 
thousand fed in the green plains of Bethsaida. 

"We'll read about the multitudes being fed," he 
would often say to his mother, as, after Myra had left 
them to return to Garthfield, they sat together in the 
evening, a delight which, until now, the poor woman 
had not known for years, " there's no part of the Bible 
I like better. I think of it ever}^ time they taunt me 
about coming to poverty soon if I keep to my refusal to 
go along with them in the boat. For, sure enough, 
mother, if the blessed Saviour could feed five thousand 
of them that followed Him with such an amount of food 
as that, it's no such hard matter for the like of Him to 
provide bread for two poor folks like you and me, if we 
only put our trust in Him." 

Thus had Myra led her new friends to cast aside 
despairing thoughts, and in spite of seeming difficul- 
ties, to trust in the power and love of Him who bad 
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once made that vast znoltitude to recline on the green 
grass of the pleasant slopes of Bethsaida, arranged in 
companies of fifty and a hundred, whilst He provided 
lor them, not only sufficiently, but abundantly, without, 
as it would have appeared, any means whatever for such 
provision. 

Five barley loaves and two small fishes were all the 
food which could be procured — a very inadequate supply 
for five thousand hungry men and women. Yet, after 
all had freely eaten, there remained twelve basketfuls 
of the fragments that were left. 

And Jesus Christ was the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. 

Old Myra had been the instrument in God's hands of 
revealing to them this blessed truth. Believing in it, 
they put their trust in Him, and were not afraid, but 
hopeful and expectant. Nor were their hopes disap- 
pointed. 

A good smuggling trade had, as we have said, been long 
carried on at Oarthfield, but the actual fishing was almost 
all monopolized by one man, who had a good boat, and 
a well-established little custom of his own in Exton, to 
which place a donkey-cart carried his fish daily. 

To Jem's delight and great surprise, no sooner was 
his rupture with his former comrades well known than 
this man offered him a place in his boat, which had 
hitherto been managed by himself and his sons, two 
boys of about twelve and fifteen. 

** I've heard you've broke with your old comrades in 
the Vigilant, ^^ he said. ** They didn't catch enough 
fish to make it pay, perhaps. It never seemed to me 
that one saw much of it, certainly. Or, perhaps," he 
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added, meaningly, " it wasn't the sort of fish that joa 
care to catch any more, now yon'ye turned methodist, as 
folks say." 

Jem did not make any reply to this. " I don't care 
to go with them any more," he said; ''and I'd be 
willing enough to go with you, if you've got a place 
for me." 

"Well, come along then," was the reply; "I know 
you're just the fellow I want. The trutt is, I'm getting 
on in life, and the rheumatism has took a nasty hold of 
me, and there are many nights and days too, when I'd 
be glad to bide at home, only the lads are too young and 
thoughtless to be trusted alone on such a coast as this. 
But if you like to try your luck with us, I'm willing to 
take you and go quarter profits, and if we get on as well 
in future as we've got on hitherto, I'll give you half 
profits at the end of the year." 

The first month proved that the fisherman had not 
mistaken his man. Jem Stone was a sharp fellow and 
** knew every creek and cranny of the coast." He took 
excellent care of the boat, and of the lads too. The 
old fisherman cared less and less to go out himself, and 
was more and more disposed to sit at home, and nurse 
his rheumatism, and chat to his wife in the chimney 
corner. He had married very late in life, and had in- 
herited a tidy cottage from his wife's father, so that he 
had no rent to pay, whilst the garden supplied them 
with vegetables more than enough for their own use. 
Occasionally two or three good basketfuls went into 
Exton in the donkey-cart to be sold along with the fish. 
There were only two children, and they were good 
steady lads, and seemed to be growing still more steady 
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Qjii industrious since they bad associated so much with 
Jem Stone. The fisherman could afford to lead an easy 
life, and as time passed he was willing to leave more 
work to Jem every day, and take more rest himself. 

Often the widow was to be seen sitting in the cottage 
with the old couple. Not unfrequently she shared their 
supper, and if the boat was out late, spent her evening 
hours there. 

Never, since her husband's death, had she enjoyed so 
much comfort of body or mind as she did that autumn ; 
and then came the great catastrophe of her life. 

God's ways are not our ways, or His thoughts our 
thoughts. 

The story of the feeding of the five thousand in the 
grassy plains of Bethsaida did not always remain the 
most precious of the gospel narratives to that poor 
widow's heart. 




CHAPTEE XLVI. 

T was a stormy night at Garthfield ; so stormy 
that the widow had not cared to go, as she 
generally did now, to spend the evening with 
the fisherman and his wife, for she was afraid she might 
not he able to keep her footing in such a gale, especially 
round the corner leading from her little cottage to theirs, 
where the south-westerly wind just caught one. 

So she sat alone by the fire, which she kept burning 
brightly for Jem, who would be terribly wet when h& 
came in, for every now and then the fierce wind brought 
along with it tremendous showers of rain, which dashed 
wildly against the window-panes. When these had 
passed, and the moon's light shone out again, it was but 
to show the widow how the trees were being bent almost 
double by the violence of the storm. And Jem had 
said that they would be back early! 

Several times she went to the window, and drawings 
aside the little white curtain, looked down upon the bay 
below. 

The sight was not a pleasant one. She felt very 
thankful that the moon was almost at the full, for had 
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darkness been added to the dangers of such a sudden 
storm as this, it would have been yet more terrible. As 
it was, however, the light shining on the long line of 
rock and beach below, only served to show more clearly 
what a heavy sea was dashing up against it, rolling 
along the beach with a sound like thunder, and not very 
distant thunder either, and throwing itself over the 
rocks in showers of white foam ; whilst further away in 
the distance the storm seemed to be raging with yet 
greater tumult, and, moreover, to be still advancing 
towards the bay. The air was full of sounds. The 
widow's mind was almost overwhelmed by such a 
mingling of noises as were made that night by the 
roaring wind, and rolling waves, and torrents of rain ; 
whilst within the cottage the doors and windows creaked 
and shook, and there were dreary whistlings in the 
chimney, and long melancholy waitings in the trees. 
Yet amidst all, she caught the sound of a step coming 
up the tiny path that led to her door, and caught it so 
distinctly as to fancy that it did not sound like Jem's. 

Yet if not his, whose could it be ? 

She held her breath to listen, and as she did so, the 
sound grew more distinct. It was not Jem's step, she 
felt, but a lighter and quicker one ; and as it stopped at 
the door, and a tap was heard at it, it was not Jem's 
hand that tapped — of that she felt sure. 

Starting to her feet, she felt her knees tremble, but 
she went to the door, and asked who was there. 

" It's I, Bill Brand ; let me in." 

She let him in, but bad no voice to ask him why he 
came, or where was Jem. 

** Father wants me to bring you along to our place. 
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It's a rough night, hut it's only a hit of a way, and I 
can take you safe enough. Father'd have come himself, 
only he's not very steady when he's got the rheumatics 
so had, and he was afraid he might get bowled over at 
the corner here, where the wind takes you so sharp. He 
thought you'd he safe with me." 

The boy spoke with a strange kind of tenderness, and 
a sort of hesitation not at all usual with him. 

He seemed to be saying a good deal for which there 
was no need, because he had no courage to say what must 
be said. 

The widow fixed her eyes on him. 

" Where's Jem ? " she asked, with a penetrating look 
straight into his face, and a determination in her tone 
which demanded an answer. 

" We don't quite know," he stammered out. 

'* Let's go to your father," she said, " quick." 

And but for Bill she would have gone then and 
there out into that wild night, without hood or shawl, or 
anything to protect her from the driving rain. 

Bill took a coat of Jem's that was hanging behind the 
door, and made her put it on. He reached down a 
shawl from a peg and tied it over her head, and then he 
led her, almost carried her, along the gusty bit of cliff, 
and lodged her safely within his father's cottage. 

There was the fisherman, and his wife, and the 
younger boy. 

But where was Jem ? 

No one knew. All that they could tell her, in reply 
to those clasped hands, and eager» questioning eyes, in- 
terrogating them more cruelly than any words could 
have done, was this. 
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The boat had not come in so very late. Jem had 
seen that it was going to be a rough night, and it was 
by his desire that they had put about, and made for 
shore. They had had a good haul, which he and the 
boys had brought on shore in the small boat. Then 
he had bid them take the fish up to the house, and tell 
their father he was coming. He must just " go back 
to the cutter and make all snug, for the storm that 
he could see was not far ofif." 

Those were the last words they heard him say. They 
saw him start in the small boat for the cutter, which lay 
so close to land that he would have been able to reach 
it in a few minutes, but they did not wait to see him 
get on board. 

Alas ! that was a sight they never would have seen, 
for just as he reached her, and was about to lay hold 
of the chain hanging from her side, the wind turned 
suddenly round with a violent gust which almost upset 
the little boat, and sent it driving before the wind out 
to sea — a tiny craft, a mere plaything at the mercy of 
those fierce winds and waves. 

Once before, and only once, had Jem been out in a 
violent storm, and then it had been in the tight little 
Vigilant, with a crew on board of experienced sailors, 
of whom he was the youngest. Now he was alone 
in a cranky boat, with no one to trust to but his 
God. Yet, he felt at this moment that he would rather 
— far rather — ^be as he was now than as he had been 
then. 

The rain poured into the boat, and the sea dashed over 
it. He was drenched through and through in the first 
quarter of an hour. It grew colder and colder as the 

23 
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night advanced, and one hand got quite numbed, and 

the oar dropped from it, and was borne far out of sight 

on the roaring billows. For the sea was like a boiling 

cauldron, and how the boat could survive so long in 

it, riding up one wave and down another, wherever the 

cun-ents drove, was a marvel to Jem, He grew very 

exhausted, and had nothing with which to recruit his 

failing strength. His eyes in those few hours had 

become red and bloodshot, and the muscles of his hands 

were strained as though with days of toiling, but his 

heart was kept in peace. 

Even the remembrance of the last storm in which he 
had been, and the blasphemous thoughts which then had 
filled his heart, and found expression in profane and 
awful words — even this remembrance did not disturb 
his peace. He thought of the sinner of old, who having 
been forgiven much, loved much, and he felt like that 
sinner. At length the other oar went too, and resign* 
ing himself still more utterly, not to his fate, bat to 
God's providence, he strove to retain his presence 
of mind, and keep his thoughts collected that he might 
fix them on God and eternity. And at that moment he 
remembered Him who, being aware that He had reached 
the great crisis of His earthly career, prepared His 
soul to meet it, in the only way in which any great 
catastrophe can be met, by prayerful commune with 
his Father in heaven. 

Let his ■ sufferings be what they might, never could 
they in any degree approach the sufferings of Jesus — 
all borne, not from stern necessity, as his were being 
borne ; nor only (as he was praying that he might now 
be enabled to bear this suffering) in meek submission to 
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a Father's will, but borne voluntarily — self-impqsjed 
sufferings taken on Himself out of pure love for sinner^ 
— ^sufferings borne for him. 

An d with this remembrance came another — the recol- 
lection of the storm on Gennesaret's sea, when, the 
waters were lashed to fury, and the little boat was tossed 
wildly to and fro upon them, and the moonlight pei;-; 
haps shone fitfully through the black clouds, just as 
it was doing now. 

The long hours had passed, moonlight had given jpl^ce 
to dawn, and then Jem caught sight — or fancied he ,did 
— of the coast, of which for a weary time he had sqen 
nothing. 

Nearer and nearer drew the boat. The tide w£is 
carrying it directly on the shore. And, as it reach^ jt, 
Jem beheld upon the cliff above, him a group of. m^% 
and saw himself only separated from safety by a few 
yards of tossing sea. 

His strength was failing fast, but he summoned ^uffir 
cient to hold his arms up into the air and ciy for help.^ 

Ropes were lowered to him, and he struggled to 
reach them, as the boat was borne nearer and nearer 
to them by the in-coming tide. They seemed almost 
within his grasp, when, in the sight of those anxious 
spectators, who held their breath in their intense sus- 
pense, the little boat parted into two pieces, and with 
his arms uplifted to the heaven from which he looked 
for help, the young sailor was engulfed beneath the 
waves. 

Two days afterwards his body was rescued from the 
sea, brought home to Garthfield, and bm*ied beside the 
the gipsy woman in the churchyard on the hill. 
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His widowed mother was left very desolate, but not 
without consolation. Often and often did she ask to 
have the story read to her of the Saviour's walking on the 
sea, although not knowing that it had been the last 
subject in her son's [mind. 

"Eead it to me,-' she would say, " I could never tire 
of hearing it. It seems to me as if I could see it all : 
the dark night and then the light upon the water, and 
the disciples' surprise when they saw that it came from 
the Saviour's form, and their joy when they heard His 
words, telling them that it was He — their Master — 
and they need not be afraid." 

" Ah ! " she would say, " Peter went over the boat's 
side into the stormy waves to meet his. Lord. And so 
did my dear boy. And there's never a doubt in my 
mind but that when he felt himself sinking into that 
dark deep, he too cried to the Lord to save him, and 
saw his Saviour's face smiling on him, and his Saviour's 
hand outstretched to him, and heard the same blessed 
words which He spoke to the disciples in their terror : 
*It is I, be not^afraid.' " 



CHAPTEE XLVII. 




IGHTEEN months had passed and hronght with 
them many changes at Garthfield. The greatest 
of all to Violet was Alfred's having heen re- 
moved from his London school and placed at Exton 
grammar school, where his cousins had heen ever since 
the family had first come to Garthfield. For Violet's 
sake, and indeed for Alfie's too, Mr. Ernest Ellison had 
consented to the change which his brother John pro- 
posed for the sake of economy. He was a weekly hoarder, 
always coming to the Manor Farm from Saturday to 
Monday ;« an arrangement made by his uncle Ernest, 
not only to please Violet, who was anxious to see more 
of him, hut also because he was desirous that she should 
continue to exercise the influence over him, to which 
he mainly attributed the remarkable improvement which 
for some time now had shown itself in him. 

Alas ! how little do we know what shall be the end of 
this plan, or of that plan, made, as we suppose, for the 
best. What hope is there for any of us, save in leaving 
every plan to Him who, knowing the end from the be- 
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ginning, in His inscnitable wisdom, yet allows us to 
make plans, and make them too thoughtfally and prayer- 
folly, of which we shoald afterwards bitterly repent, were 
not oar faith in oar God strong enoagh to enable as to 
leave everything in His loving hands, believing, even 
against all appearances to the contrary, that what He 
allows is, and mast be best. 

Of the many changes that had come, the greatest 
had been, as we have said, the change that had been 
wroaght in Alfie's heart and Alfie's life daring the last 
six months. 

Paaline's efforts and prayers for Laara had met with 
disappointment, for every day she seemed to grow harder 
and colder, more difficult to please and more discontented, 
but at last Violet's prayers for Alfie had been fally 
answered, and each day was proving the reality of the 
change within him. Gussie's words had proved most 
trae. Long before the time for her confirmation had 
arrived, ancle Ernest had thankfully consented to Alfie's 
being confirmed with her, and had himself come down to 
Garthfield for the occasion. 

Laara had never been confirmed, and refused to be so 
now. Violet's mind dwelt sorrowfully on this as she 
listened, on the Sunday before the confirmation, to Mr. 
Evans's sermon on those words of St. John, "Will ye also 
go away?" How thankfully she remembered the happy 
time when she had been herself confiiined with her dear 
mademoiselle, two years ago in London, and the sermon 
which she had heard then on the words, '' I am the Bread 
of Life." What that heavenly bread had been to her, how 
it had sustained her, strengthened her, satisfied her every 
longing, she knew well. It had indeed become part of 
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her very being. By it she had lived and grown, feeding 
continually in her heart on Christ by faith with thanks- 
giving. It was sad to see others turning with disdain, 
with haughty looks and murmuring words, from the 
blessings in which Christ would have freely made them 
partakers also. From her heart she thanked God that 
Alfie was not of this number, rendering praises for all 
God had done for him and for herself, and praying 
that they might both be strengthened to keep the pro- 
mises they had made, and walk in the nan*ow way that 
leads to life eternal. 

It would be harder for Alfred to be consistent to his 
religious principles than it had been for Violet. His 
natural temperament was very different, and self-indul- 
gence had strengthened within him many an evil passion. 
Doubtless, times of temptation were in store for him when 
he would be tempted, like some of the disciples of old, 
to go away from Christ, and resign the hope of ever- 
lasting life on account of the difiBculties in the way to it, 
but the Lord's promise was sure. If, as his sister believed, 
Alfie had at last really given his heart to Jesus, then 
would Jesus preserve him by His mighty power from 
falling away, even in the time of sorest temptation. 

Through God's grace Alfie too had obtained that 
heavenly knowledge that Jesus is the Saviour, of which 
no earthly persuasion can ever convince any one. Violet 
had prayed that this truth might be revealed to him even 
as, in God's mercy, it had been revealed to her. She 
had waited in. faith and patience for the answer to her 
prayer, and it had come. He too had recognised the 
solemn fact that he had been made at his baptism a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
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kingdom of heaven, and had mourned over the unhelief 
and sin which had led him all his life long to neglect 
these blessings, and to serve those things which he had 
vowed to renounce — the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
That these three enemies wonld even now often obtain 
dominion over him Violet felt snre, but she comforted 
herself with the thought that he had learned where to 
seek for grace when Satan tempted and the world en- 
ticed, and, anxious as she was about him, she had too 
fully realised the power of the grace of God to feel 
doubtful or discouraged. 

Alfie had never been a steady character. His nature 
must always be rash and impetuous. But even in the 
greatest victories of grace of which the Bible tells us, had 
nature ever been able to prevent what Christ intended 
His power to efifect ? Was the ear of Jesus any heavier 
now than it had been in the days of old, when he 
granted the request of the Gentile woman who be- 
sought from him her daughter's healing. He had tested 
her faith and perseverance, it was true, but only to grant 
in the end a fuller reward to her faith. And now He 
who in Decapolis had healed the infirmities of the crowd 
that flocked to Him, making the maimed to walk, and the 
dumb to speak, and the blind to see, and who had com- 
passion on the hungry multitude and fed them, was 
equally ready to supply every spiritual need and bestow 
every needful grace. 

Alfie had been long deaf to God's voice, stopping his 
ears against instruction like a deaf adder, even when 
it was conveyed to him never so wisely, and by such a 
sweet little charmer as his sister Violet; but God had 
opened his ears to hear, and his heart to understand, 
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and now his tongue was loosened to speak to God and 
for God. 

When Alfred Ellison stood in Exton church that day, 
and was asked whether he was ready in the presence of 
God and of that congregation to renew the solemn pro- 
mise and VQW that were made in his name at his baptism, 
and to ratify and confirm the same in his own person, 
-acknowledging himself bound to believe and do all things 
which his godparents had undertaken for him, the answer 
'' I do " was given with an earnestness of manner, and 
with a ring of truth in the tone, which went to the hearts 
of all those who were listening for it, and made them 
send up fervent thanksgivings to God. 

On the following Sunday Mr. Ernest Ellison preached 
for Mr. Evans in the httle church upon the hill. Violet 
had not heard him preach since the old London days, 
when the chief delight of her life had been listening 
to her beloved uncle when he took Mr. Forsyth's duty 
at Brompton. 

His sermon was on the transfiguration of our Lord, and 
it was a very simple sermon, for the people in church 
were all of the very humblest class, fishing-folk and pea- 
flants. They came to church now as they never used to 
do in the days before the arrival of "the new parson," 
.as Mr. Evans was still called. 

As they walked home along the picturesque road, with 
4ihe green pasture lands lying pleasantly beneath them, 
And the bay glittering below in the noon-day sunshine, 
they talked together of the service and the sermon. 

" I learned at school that Jesus was transfigured on 
Mount Tabor,** said Alfred. 

Mr. Ellison, in answer to this remark, told him the 
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reasons which lead ns to belieye that this very generally 
received tradition was wrong, and which tend to show 
that the scene of that great manifestation of our Lord's 
glory took place upon Mount Hermon. 

And then they spoke of the lovely scenery of Palestine, 
and their uncle told them that it bad been the beauty of 
their present surroundings — the fair slopes^ the richly 
clothed hills, and the clear blue sea beneath — which had 
led him a few days since, as he sat alone meditating on 
the subject for his sermon, to choose this one — a very 
favourite one with him. 

'' I always. find it so difficult to fancy such a scene as 
that," said Gussie, who was quite an Ellison, and ver}' 
matt.er-of-fact. 

Violet's lively imagination had led her to form a 
much more vivid idea of the scene on the holy mount. 
To her it was not so difficult to imagine our Lord 
climbing the hill with the much-favoured three — " the 
sons of thunder and the man of rock," — and being there 
transfigured, or "metamorphosed," before their aston- 
ished sight, as, waking from the sleep into which, while 
He still knelt, they had fallen, they beheld His form — 
no longer clothed in the humble dress in which they 
were accustomed to see it, but resplendent in glory, 
shining with a brightness beyond that of the sun or the 
lightning, and a purity with which the snow could not 
have borne comparison — whilst beside him, shining in 
the full flood of His reflected glory, appeared Moses and 

Elias. 

Two remarks of her uncle's remained especially on 
Violet's mind. She had a great dread of death, the 
necessary result of a sensitive organisation and a lively 
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imagination. She never could bear to think of it, or 
speak of it. But Christ had not dreaded to speak of 
His decease, although knowing beforehand how cruel a 
death it would be, how much more full of mortal agony 
and mental anguish than any that ever man had died, 
or could die. For Christ's death was to be the life of 
man. The glories of Mount Hermon would have brought 
but little benefit to those three faithful disciples, much 
as they had longed to remain for ever in sight of them, 
had they not been followed by the agonies of Calvary. 

And had not Christ's decease conquered all other 
death ? Was not the last enemy subdued by Him ? 
Were we not even delivered from the fear of death bv 
our trust in Him ? We might not be, like Enoch and 
Elijah, exempted from passing through the valley, but 
with Christ by our side it should be made as bright and 
glorious for us as was Mount Hermon to Moses and 
Elijah. 

And another remark she remembered. 

All that day — all the week, indeed — she had been 
longing that that happy time could only last. It had 
been such a season of delight — such a series, indeed, of 
repeated delights — inspired by her uncle's arrival, Alfie's 
confirmation, and the thankful joy which she had felt 
as she knelt with him that morning at God's holy table, 
feeling that her brother was also dedicating himself truly 
to God, and was amongst the penitent and believing 
souls to whom those comfortable words were addressed, 
declaring God's full pardon to all who truly turned to 
Him in faith and repentance. 

In former days Alfred had been bound in Satan's 
power, and often during that time had his sister brought 
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him in faith and prayer to Him to whom nothing is 
impossible, and He in His power had cast out the spirit 
of wilfulness from his heart as once of old he had cast 
ont the evil spirit from the demoniac boy. The means 
by which this work was wrought had been the loving 
counsels and holy example of his sister Yiolet — a child 
of a truly childlike spirit — such a spirit as Jesus Him- 
self signified when sitting down, amidst His ambitions 
and disputing disciples, He called a little child unto 
Him, and told them that unless they could become 
humble as that child was, Ihey could not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Alfie had been a very naughty boy, very wilful, very 
selfish, very insubordinate ; but he had truly repented 
of his sins, and to him, as once before to an older and 
more hardened sinner, Jesus had said "Go and sin no 
more." Like the blind man of old, who had washed 
in the pool of Siloam, "whereas he had once been 
blind, now he saw,'* and scarcely could those who knew 
him as he used to be, believe that he was the same boy 
whom they had known before. The letting in of 
spiritual light works even greater wonders than the 
opening of the eyes of the blind. 

That week which the brother and sister spent to- 
gether with their uncle Ernest was a time of spiritual 
enjoyment such as Violet had never known before. 
Becalling all its delights, she remembered what her 
uncle had said, that it woald not be well in this life 
for us to be always on Mount Hermon. 



CHAPTEE XLYIII. 




OW often afterwards Violet remembered these 
words, recalling the very look of her uncle's 
face, — a look which seemed to tell of personal 
experience, — as he added, that a season of special joy 
was often intended as a preparation for a time of intense 
sori'ow. How often her thoughts returned to all he had 
said that morning on the glorified appearance of the 
Lord Jesus, shining before His disciples' sight with a 
more special manifestation of brightness, on account 
of the deep darkness of the night which surrounded 
them. 

How often, too, she dwelt also with special comfort 
on the thought that the transfiguration of our blessed 
Lord was another and magnificent seal set to His 
faithful promise, that in the hour of their deepest 
anguish and sorest sorrow, His presence should be with 
His people. 

As we said before, Alfie was a weekly boarder at the 
grammar school at Exton, where his two young cousins 
had been placed as boarders, on account of the irregu- 
larity of their father's visits to Garthfield, and their 
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motber's inabiUty to exercise any control over her 
children. 

Violet had pleaded that a different arrangement 
might be made with regard to Alfred, and their uncle 
Ernest bad insisted on her wish being gratified. Con- 
sequently be came home, or rather, we should say, he 
came to Garthfield every Saturday, returning, to school 
on Monday. It was only a five-miles walk, and he 
Avas all the better for taking it twice a w^eek. Such red- 
letter days as those days of companionship with Alfie 
were to Violet ! 

Regularly every Saturday she and Gussie went wifch 
mademoiselle to meet him on the Exton road, about 
the only uninteresting walk round Garthfield, but on 
Saturdays it was never dull to Violet, for eveiy step 
was bringing her nearer to Alfie. She had loved 
lieronly brother dearly, even when he had not loved 
her in return ; but oh, how dearly she had loved him 
since they had been bound together, not only by the 
deep and mysterious tie of brotherly love, but by the 
blessed bond of love and loyalty to the same dear Father 
in heaven. 

On Monday mornings, all through the summer and 
autumn, Violet had been her brother's only companion, 
as she accompanied him always one mile, sometimes 
two, along that dull Exton road, which during the last 
six months she had grown to love so well. Now that 
winter had set in, however, and the weather was very 
cold — colder indeed than it often was at Garthfield — 
she was not allowed to go out in the early morning, but 
never had she once failed to be ready to give him his 
breakfast, and speed him on his way. 
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Alas! there came a day when all of this was to be 
over for ever. 

It was on a bleak Saturday afternoon in December that 
the little party of three set off as usual to meet Alfie on 
his homeward journey from school. The air was keen, and 
the landscape looked cold and grey in the absence of all 
sunshine. Even the little birds seemed to feel the 
dreariness of the weather, and those who were still bold 
enough to brave it nestled closer together in the hard, 
bare hedges, as if for mutual comfort. There was just 
enough vdnd to make a melancholy sighing amidst the 
branches of the holly-bushes, whilst the mill-stream 
which in summer danced past so memly, went slowly 
by, leaden in colour and gloomy in sound. 

But there was sunshine enough in the hearts of that 
little party, to brighten even these gloomy surroundings, 
and as they went briskly along, their voices were raised 
high in happy, hopeful talk. This was the last Saturday 
but one before Alfred's return from school. The 
younger boys were to spend their holidays there, on 
account of their mother and sister's delicate health, but 
this was not much cause of regret to themselves, nor, I 
am afraid, to those at home either, they were so restless 
and troublesome. But Alfie was never mischievous now, 
and Gussie had grown to be well-nigh as fond of him 
as Violet herself. 

Many bright plans were made for that Christmas 
time. Not only was the house, and especially the 
curious little room over the porch, which was the girls* 
special retreat, to be gaily decorated, but the young 
people at the Manor Farm were to assist Mr. Evans in 
decorating the church. It never used to be decorated, even 
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at Christmas, for who would have helped the inErm old 
bachelor rector to do it, and if Mr. Evans had had only 
the help of his sickly wife and his five tiny children, he 
might have been obliged to leave things as he found 
them in this and in many other respects; but Made- 
moiselle Pauline and her active, energetic pupils had 
enabled him to carry out many a wish which, but for 
them, must have remained only a wish. With made- 
moiselle's artistic mind to direct, and the girls' skilful 
fingers, and Alfred's strong arms and hands to execute, 
tliere was no fear but that the old church this year would 
be gay with holly berries, and ivy, and appropriate 
texts. Already had the girls discovered all the copses 
where the hoUy-bushes were thickest, and Violet could 
have told every flower on which she had fixed her eye, 
not only in the Manor Farm garden, but in the garden 
of every cottager for two miles round, prepared as she 
was to petition for it when the time should come for 
doing so. 

Garthfield had grown very dear to the young people 
now. Even Mrs. Ellison's continued ill-health, and the 
worse than ill-health which had fallen upon Laura ever 
since she had recovered from the small-pox, the dis- 
content and depression which made her life a burden to 
herself, did not affect their happiness as it would have 
done had not their lives been lived so much apart. 
Mrs. Ellison kept entirely to her own rooms, and Laura 
generally remained there with her. 

Folks in the village said that the young lady at the 
Manor Farm had never cared to show her face without 
its beauty. Be that as it might, Laura went nowhere, 
and cared to see nobody. 
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Meanwhile Pauline and her pupils had made friends 
everywhere. Not only at the rectory, where almost every 
wet afternoon was spent — delicate Mrs. Evans resting on 
the sofa, whilst Pauline sat heside her, emptying her 
basket of mending, and the girls kept the children 
amused by the hour together — but also in every cottage 
within walking reach. 

" The young ladies " had become ministering angels 
everywhere. With their help Mr. Evans had even been 
able to form a little visiting society, and a clothing and 
shoe club, and instead of there being no Sunday-school 
at all, there was quite a well-organised one of four 
classes, two of boys and two of girls — he himself taking 
the senior boys, Mademoiselle Pauline the senior girls, 
whilst the juniors of both were entrusted to the care of 
Violet and Gussie. 

Every week seemed but to increase their interest in 
these classes. It was one of the happiest feelings in 
both their hearts that in thus seeking to instruct these 
little ones, they were treading in the steps of their 
Divine Master, and pleasing Him who, when Himself 
on earth, folded the children in His arms and blessed 
them, pronouncing over them those memorable words 
which have been the joy and consolation of every be- 
lieving parent since, " Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.'* 

But known and loved as the young people at the 
Manor Farm were throughout the village, by no one, 
perhaps, were they so much loved, or so well known, as 
by widow Stone. 

Many hours did the girls spend in that little cabin, 

24 
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left very desolate to the widow now, seeking to cheer 
her loneliness by pleasant talk and reading. 

The cabin stood just at the corner of the lane, one 
end of which ran along the top of the cliflF, whilst the 
other led into the Exton Road ; and often when the 
widow knew that some of the young party from the 
Manor Farm would be passing by, she might be seen 
standing at the gate, or else watching from the window, 
ready to kiss her hand to them. To-day, cold as the 
weather was, she had left her seat by the fire to watch 
beside the window. But Violet had brought something 
for her, and she went into the cottage with it. The 
Bible stood open on the table, and as Violet laid her 
oflFering beside it — one of many such offerings which 
were continually being brought to swell the store which 
since Jem's death had been a very scanty one — the widow 
said — 

" Your riches don't keep you back from the kingdom 
of heaven, Miss Violet. I never did see such a young 
lady as you. There's not a comfort which you enjoy 
but you'd like to share it with some one." 

" That's what comforts are given to us for, isn't it? " 
said Violet, as she ran back into the cold to join the 
others. 

** Yes," said the widow to herself, as setting aside the 
dinner which Violet had brought her, she returned to 
her reading at the table. *' I don't know many rich 
folk — she's the first I ever saw down here — for they say 
she's got a lot of money quite independent of that cross* 
grained old uncle of hers, but certainly she is not like 
this young man that I've been reading about in thi» 
tenth chapter of St. Mark. Her riches don't seem to 
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make it hard for her to enter the kingdom of heaven. I 
Terily believe if she had as great possessions as ever that 
young ruler could have had, they would be no hindrance 
to her. I believe if the Lord were to say to her, as He 
said to him, ' 'Go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven," 
:sbe would gladly do it. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 




jHE widow was right. There was a depth of 
reality in Tiolet's love for her Lord which was 
ready to meet the demand not only for the 
sacrifice of earthly riches — how small an one that 
wonld have seemed — ^bat the sacrifice of that which was 
dearer to her than all the possessions which the whole 
world coald have afibrded. 

The Httle party went blithely on their way, and it was 
not long before they met Alfred. The girls were not 
sorry to torn tbeir faces homewards, for the snow was 
falling fast, and before they reached the house Alfie was 
beginning to anticipate the grand games of snowballing 
which would be in store for him when he should get 
back to school on Monday. 

All that afternoon it snowed so hard that Pauline 
would not allow the girls to go out, and Alfie, having no 
one to snowball with, remained indoors with them, 
spendicg most of his time in the room over the porch 
out of sight and hearing of everybody, and especially of 
his uncle John. 

It had been with some dismay that the children had 
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remarked the traces of very recent cab-wheels in the 
gravel-walk as they came in. A fear had fallen on all 
their hearts, and this fear had been confirmed when, on 
coming into the hall, they saw their uncle's hat and 
coat hanging there, and heard the gruflf tones of his 
voice in Mrs. Ellison's sitting-room. Uncle John's 
voice sounded harsher and harsher every time he came 
from London, while the expression of his face grew 
more and more gloomy, and his temper worse and 
worse. The young people had grown to dread him more 
and more, and kept out of his way as much as possible. 

To-day the experience they made of his frame of mind 
at lunch decided them to retire out of sight directly 
afterwards — Pauline went to her painting in the school- 
room, and Alfred and the girls to their work in the 
" porch-room," as the sanctum over the porch had been 
named. All lunch-time Mr. Ellison had been scolding 
about one thing and another, Alfred as usual being the 
one with whom he had found most fault. 

Little as Mr. John Ellison had ever cared for his 
nephew, he had seemed to like him less than ever since 
what might truly be called his reformation; and ap- 
parently it displeased him more to have no fault to find 
with him than when his idleness or love of frolic had 
afibrded him some reasonable ground of complaint. 

This afternoon, however, he had been angry with every- 
body and everything, especially with the thickly- falling 
snow, which, instead of abating, kept falling faster and 
faster, until, long before the short day closed, and evening 
set in, it lay so deep upon the ground that there seemed 
every prospect of his not being able to return to London, 
as he desired, on the following Monday. 
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Next day there was no going to church, and Violet 
had fully decided in her own mind that there would be 
no possibility of Alfred's returning to school on the 
morrow, when, to her great surprise, and still greater 
concern, Mr. Ellison remarked suddenly, during their 
early dinner, that "Alfred had better walk back to 
Exton that afternoon." 

Alfred ventured a remonstrance. He was trying to 
like school better for duty's sake, but it would never be 
a favourite place with him, or study a favourite oc- 
cupation. " The weather," he urged, " might improve 
before the next day." He based his unwillingness to 
return on this. 

" The weather is likely to be much worse to-morrow, "^ 
was his uncle's sharp reply. "You'll go to-day, or 
we may have you knocking about here for the next 
week.'* 

And, with a glance at his watch, followed by a com- 
mand that Alfred should start at once, Mr. Ellison 
went into his private room, shut the door, and settled 
himself to his usual afternoon nap. 

In obedience to this peremptory command, the boy 
smarted, Violet wrapping him up as warmly as she 
could, and standing at the front door to see him off, in 
spite of the biting cold which sent a chill through her 
whole frs^me. Then, closing the door with a heavy 
I^eart and an anxious mind, she ran up to the porch- 
room to take a look at the weather, and was still 
standing at the window when, about ten minutes later, 
to her great delight she saw Alfred returning, as white 
a little object himself as all the surrounding objects. 

Running to open the door for him, she said, " You've 
been obliged to turn back.'* 
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•'Yes," he said, "it was all I could do to get across 
the snowdrift by widow Stone's cottage. I never could 
have made my way to Exton. If the drifts are like this 
up here they'll be ten times worse down by the bridge." 
At this moment the study door opened, and Mr. 
Ellison appeared. He was exceedingly displeased at 
seeing Alfred, but his displeasure increased tenfold 
when he heard that he had actually started and turned 
back. **It was ridiculous," he declared, " utterly ridi- 
culous ; no boy of any spirit would be afraid of a walk 
like that." 

The blood mounted to Alfred's face. He was not a 
coward, and he could not bear to be called one. 

" I was a fool to turn back," he said, more to himself 
than to his uncle ; " I can't think what possessed me. 
But I'm off again. Good-bye, Violet." 

Violet attempted a faint remonstrance — so faint that 
her uncle could not hear what she said, but he turned 
his anger immediately upon her. 

" Yoti'd like him to turn back, of course," he said; 
" well, let him, for all I care. It's nothing to me. If 
he turns back at every difficulty in his way, he'll only be 
doing as his father did before him. He'll turn back in 
life, as he's turned back to-day, and never be fit for any- 
thing — just like his father." 

Not one word did Alfie utter, but he strapped the 
little knapsack once more upon his back, which Violet 
had just removed in all haste, and without even a fare- 
well to her, opened the front door, and strode away 
through the now fast-falling snow. 

Mr. Ellison turned and went into bis study. Violet 
stood for an instant watching her brother through the 
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glass door, then, with a sudden hurst of tears, she ran 
upstairs to the porch-room, and there found mademoiselle 
and Augusta standing at the window. 

" Oh, Violet," said Augusta, " how could you let him 
go again?*' 

" How could I help it ? " exclaimed Violet. " Uncle 
John was determined to make him, and Alfie*s spirit 
was up. I could not have kept him back." 

" I would never have let him go if he had heen my 
brother," replied Augusta. 

Her words went to Violet's heart with a sharp pang, 
and she burst into floods of passionate weeping. '^ How 
could she have prevented it ! " she exclaimed amidst 
her sobs. 

Taking her to her arms. Mademoiselle Pauline sought 
with words of hope and sympathy to cheer and comfort 
her. But for once Violet's anxiety seemed beyond 
comforting. She watched the weather all day, and 
derived no comfort from doing so, for the snow con- 
tinued to fall, until before evening it must have lain 
several feet deep, whilst, to increase her anxiety, the 
wind had been rising all the afternoon, and must, she 
knew, have been blowing clouds of snowdrift into 
Alfie's face all the way to Exton. That night Violet 
did not close her eyes, and many a time did she get out 
of hed, and draw aside the blind to look out on the 
cold, cold scene as it lay drearily in the moonlight. 

Next day she longed for news of Alfie, hut none 
came. For three days the postman did not appear. 
Either there were no letters to bring, or the road was 
too bad to allow of their being brought. 

On the fourth day her uncle returned to London, 
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from which place he had heen detained very much 
iigainst his will, and that same day brought a letter 
from Alfie. Violet had imagined him lost in the snow, 
like the hunters in the backwoods of America, of whom 
she had read in her story-books ; but he wrote from 
school, not a veiy long letter, but apparently in his 
usual condition, and, to his sister's great disappoint- 
.ment, he did not say a word of his journey. 

It was not until weeks afterwards that they learned 
that it had taken him three hours to reach the school, 
-and that he would probably never have got there at all, 
but for the aid of a man who was also returning to Exton 
from the next village, and who had overtaken him, and 
by the help of his superior strength and a stout stick 
iiad aided him on his way. 

That was the last letter Violet ever received from her 
Jbeloved brother. 

Three days later came the news that he was very ill — 
the result, the doctor said, of a severe chill and the 
over exertion caused by his most imprudent journey from 
Oarthfield to Exton in the late snowstorm. 

A request was added that his friends would come and 
nurse him. He had been moved into the sick ward of 
the school, and accommodation would be afforded for 
them also. The doctor thought it would be a serious 
case. 

Violet and Myra went to him at once. His uncle 
Ernest came down from London. Everything that 
loving care and medical skill could do was done. There 
was a fortnight's anxious watching — when Violet seemed 
to be once more living in that well-remembered room at 
JRosiere — and then there was no need to watch any 
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more. The door that had been softly opened and closed 
so many times each day stood always shut, save when 
occasionally one or another of those who had so dearly 
loved Alfie — ^the faithfal old black nurse, or Violet her- 
self, or nnde Ernest — crept softly through it to look long 
and lovingly on the still form lying there, with such a 
sweet smile on the little quiet face, and a bunch of 
Christmas roses — Alfie's favourite flowers — clasped 
between the white hands. 

There was no gloom about that room, though death 
was there, for the loving thought of uncle Ernest and 
Pauline had made of it a very bower of beauty. The 
loveliest flowers had been sent to them, for Alfie had 
been a great favourite at school, and many of the boys' 
friends had shown the deepest sympathy in the death of 
one so young, under circumstances of such peculiar in- 
terest. It is only at such times that we learn to realise 
the depth of tender sympathy and love that dwells in 
christian hearts, and never was deeper experience made 
of this than by the mourners on this occasion. 

All through Alfle's illness had comforts and luxuries 
of every kind been procured for him by those whom his 
friends had never even seen, and now that he was gone 
beyond all human comfort, the same sympathy was 
shown to those who wept for him. Although the season 
was winter, and all outside lay cold and dreary, within 
that room all was bright and beautiful. A wreath of 
lovely white flowers hung above his head, a cross of 
equal beauty stood at his feet, whilst everywhere lay 
lovely lilies, and Christmas roses, and other hot-house 
flowers. All was as bright and beautiful as the ful- 
ness of sympathy could make it, and uncle Ei-nest and 
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Pauline, as well as Violet and Gussie and faithful Myra, 
were soothed and cheered by this human sympathy, 
but all this — sweet and soothing as it was — ^must have 
flailed to bring any real comfort had not their hearts been 
upheld by the remembrance of Alfie's happy, peaceful 
death, and the sure and certain hope of the reunion of 
the resurrection morn. 

Not for an instant, through all those weeks, had their 
dear one's faith or patience failed. Most wonderfal had 
it seemed to those who watched him during those days 
of sickness, and who saw him die, to think of the wide 
experience and deep knowledge which in so short an 
interval had been attained by that young spirit; so wide 
an experience of the consolations of Christ, so deep a 
knowledge of God's will and ways, had he gained, that 
those who so short a time ago used to teach and advise 
and warn, now stood meekly by to learn, and be advised, 
and take example. 

On the evening before the funeral, which was to be at 
Garthfield, in the pretty churchyard on the hill, Violet 
lingered so long in that quiet room that her uncle went 
in search of her. Drawing her from it into his own, 
where his Bible stood open on the table, he took her on 
his knee, as he used to do when she was a much younger 
child, and pointing to a verse, he said to her — 

''These words are meant for you too, my darling. 
They were not spoken only for the comfort of those two 
sisters at Bethany, but for the comfort of every sorrow- 
ing sister since." 

" Oh, uncle Ernest ! '* exclaimed Violet, " if I had 
only loved him more — if I had only been a better sister.'' 

** My darling," said her uncle, " we all feel this when 
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our dear ones are taken from us. In this feeling often 
lies the heaviest part of our trial." 

" It is always with me," said Violet. " Sometimes I 
almost long to have him back again, if only for a little 
while, that I might be more to him than I was. It 
seems as if I never knew my own love for him until he 
was taken from me." 

" Probably, my darling, you never did," replied her 
uncle. " Death opens our eyes to see many things we 
never saw before, and this is one of them. There are 
some lovely lines which I should have thought beyond 
your understanding a few weeks ago, but I dare say you 
can understand them now." 

And he repeated them — 

♦* The rain that falls upon the height, 
Too gently to be called delight, 
In the dark valley reappears 
As a wild cataract of tears ; 
And love, in life, shaU strive to see 
Sometimes what love in death should be." 

Violet did indeed understand them. Her uncle saw 
how fully, and added — 

" This is a load we can never carry, Violet. It would 
crush the very life out of our hearts. Let us take it to 
Him, who says to us of this, as of every other burden, 
' Gome unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.' He will strengthen us to bear 
even this ' burden of love ' — the burden of a love which 
has long been a part of our very being, and the object of 
which God, in His love for it and for us, has removed 
from our sight for ever." 




CHAPTEE L. 




EAES passed, and Violet and Augusta were no 
longer children, but grown-up girls, rapidly 
developing into beautiful and capable young 
women. Just the same age and very much alike in 
many ways — both of them being tall and slight, and 
very fair, with the large blue eyes and clear skin which 
were Ellison characteristics, and both of them (by a 
fancy arising out of their great affection for each other) 
dressing exactly alike — they were generally taken for 
twin sisters, and such indeed they were, in their love 
and sympathy for each other — veiy dear sisters, and 
practically only sisters. For Laura had long ceased to 
be anything to anybody. Even her former affection for 
her mother, and the listless sympathy in her pursuits 
and satisfaction in her society which she had once 
seemed to feel, had died in that illness which had put a 
sudden end to her beauty, ambition, hopes, and prospects. 
Ever since then she had been a nervous, helpless hypo- 
chondriac, always trying new remedies for a malady 
which the most skilful doctors pronounced incurable, 
since its existence lay only in her shattered nerves. 
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That her mental condition arose greatly from physical 
causes Tvas doubtless true. One had only to look at her 
mother to see that this nervous irritability and painfrd 
depression had been to a great extent inherited, but 
Laura's stronger character and firmer will made her a 
far more difiScult invalid to manage than ever poor weak 
Mrs. Ellison had been. For some months Myra and 
Pauline had been her chief attendants, and then their 
'^ guardian angel/' as Gussie used to call uncle Ernest, 
interfered, and a regular nurse was engaged to attend on 
the invalid mother and daughter. 

Thev had their own rooms, and their own hourts vthd 
ways, in spite of having no interests and no occuf^atidns, 
and as we grow accustomed in time to all things, so 
Pauline, and Violet, and Augusta, without being in any 
way wanting in feeling, had become accustomed to their 
sad condition, and lived their own life of usefulness, 
without being painfully affected by it as in eariier days. 

A useful life it was indeed. Begular lessons had 
been given up now, for the girls were nineteen, and 
Pauline had become their friend and companion rather 
than their governess, but their mornings were still 
devoted to teaching and to study, whilst their afternoons 
were spent in visiting amongst the poor and in helping 
one and all within their reach, and most especially Mrs. 
Evans, whose little tribe of children would have been 
very differently tended and taught, had it not been for 
the constant help of Violet and Augusta Ellison and 
their former governess, Mademoiselle Pauline Monier. 

The little Evalises had inherited a talent for mosio 
from their father, which their mother possessed neither 
capacity nor strength to cultivate, but, as Violet's 
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pupils, they were learning to play really well, whilst 
mademoiselle taught them her own language and many 
other things besides, leaving such dry definite subjects 
as the rules of grammar and arithmetic to Augusta, who 
delighted in them. Part of every morning was given to 
teaching these children in the dear old three-windowed 
porch-room of the manor farm, whilst all the afternoons 
were spent in the village, where each had her district, 
and where every individual parishioner was known and 
visited. 

Violet had begged that the district given to her might 
include the cottage on the cliff, where still lived Jem 
Stone's widowed mother. She was getting au old 
woman now, and Violet was her chief earthly comfort. 
In one way she herself was Violet's, for her friendship 
for the widow was different to any other, founded as it 
was on the sympathy which they had mutually felt for 
one another in the loss of the one dearest to them on 
«arth. Alfie's sudden illness and death, just at the time 
when he was beginning to be a real comfort to his sister, 
had filled many hearts with pity for Violet, but the widow 
had sympathised with her, and Violet had realised for 
the first time in her life how vast is the difference 
hetween pity and sympathy. Pauline, Myra, and Gussie 
felt deeply for her, but the widow sympathised with her, 
deep chords in her own heart vibrating afresh as similar 
ones struck in Violet's reached them. Many a time, 
too, had she recalled some words of the widow's which 
had brought to her remembrance her uncle's sermon on 
the transfiguration. 

" Ah, miss," she had said one day, " it's one thing to 
desire the honours and favours that the Lord has to 
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giTe, and it's qnite another thing to be called to drink of 
His cup and be baptized with His baptism. I often 
think of that poor mother of James and John^ whose 
heart was full of ambition for her sons, and who had yet 
to learn that the greatest honour we can desire for our 
darlings is that they should be allowed to share in 
Christ's sufferings, and partake of His glories. Ah, 
Miss Vi," she continued, " tve should not have chosen 
for our dear ones what the Lord saw fit to appoint for 
them." 

" No, indeed," Violet had said; " my hopes for Alfie 
were all for this life." 

" And so were mine for my Jem, Miss Vi. But the 
Lord had higher plans for them both than any we had 
made. They had their own martyrdom to go through. 
I am sure my poor boy had, and so had dear little Master 
Alfie too, when he was out there alone in the cold, 
and all through those weary weeks of illness afterwards, 
but as he told you himself. Miss Vi, Jesus was with 
him through it all. And I know, too, that He was 
with my dear one, though I hadn't the joy of hearing 
it from his own lips. Miss Vi, as you had from Master 
Alfie's ; but we don't need to hear things by our ears 
when we have received them by faith into our hearts, 
and the Lord has given me as sure and certain a hope 
as even you can have that my darling boy passed through 
that baptism of suffering to the heavenly glory. No,^it 
wasn't what we would have chosen for them, but what 
we want for our dearest ones isn't the best nor the 
highest thing for them to have. What we have to*do 
is to leave them to the Lord — their lives, and their deaths, 
and everything connected with them. He'll do what is 
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best for them, and give us cause to be abundantly thank- 
ful. You see that, don't you. Miss Vi? " 

" Yes," said Vi, " I see it noiv:' 

She emphasized the adverb, and with reason, for it 
had cost her months to become fully reconciled to God's 
dealings as regarded Alfred, and far, far longer to forgive, 
freely and fully forgive from her heart, the uncle whose 
harshness had been the cause of her terrible suffering 
and sorrow. 

Violet used often to say in later days that without 
Pauline she never could have gone through that sore 
time of trial to her faith and christian love. But two 
are better than one, and when she had well-nigh fallen, 
Pauline's firmer faith and fuller experience had upheld 
her, and through God's mercy she had been able to 
weather even that rough storm, and long ago had learned 
not only to forgive her uncle, but to pray for him. He 
was, indeed, as Pauline had succeeded in showing her, 
a very fitting object for christian prayer and pity. The 
years that had passed, bringing to their hearts fuller 
revelations of God's mercies, and filling their mouths 
with fresh songs of thanksgiving, had only brought 
thicker clouds over his life, and darkened yet more 
heavily the horizon of those earthly prospects on which 
alone his eye and heart were fixed. He came but rarely 
to Garthfield — indeed, he was now more often at New 
York than in London — but from reports that reached his 
brother's ears, it appeared that the bridge which his cousin 
Garth's little fortune had enabled him to place between 
himself and ruin had long ago broken down, and that 
other bridges, built since then with the same purpose, 
had all proved failures also, until those who ought to have 

25 
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known best seemed to wonder bow it was tbat the ho^se 
of Ellison had' not long ago stopped payment. But it 
had not, and occasionally still Mr. John Ellison came 
to Garthfield to see his family. He never did so without 
filling the hearts of Violet and Pauline and, most of all, 
of Augusta, with very real sorrow, for each time did he 
seem to have grown more sour and morose, more care* 
worn and miserable than the last. All felt it deeply,, 
although very little was said about it, for was he not 
Augusta's own father, to whom the love and reverence,, 
which it was hard to render, were equally due with the 
pity which it was impossible to see him and not give. 

But Augusta was neither hopeless nor faithless. She, 
too, had become an earnest student of the life of Christ,, 
and was seeking to bring every incident of that blessed 
history to bear upon her own life for example, instruc- 
tion, or consolation. Widow Stone once, in speaking" 
to her of her son's conversion, had said that she often 
thought of it when she read of Zaccheus, and the 
promptitude with which he had responded to the call of 
Christ, and, making an immediate sacrifice of his former 
dishonest gains, had publicly confessed Jesus to be his 
Saviour. Was there not, Augusta had asked herself, as 
much hope for her father ? Sometimes she was tempted 
to fear that there was not. He had so long been faith- 
less to his God. Often, when he spoke, as he constantly 
did, sneeringly and irreverently of religion, all the more 
so because his conscience was so ill at ease, she would 
tremble at the thought of the solemn day when there 
would be a calling to account, for which, with all his 
ealeulation, he was not prepared. His worldly accounts 
troubled him greatly she knew, and his one thought 
had been for some time how to meet his earthly creditors ;. 
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but "what were the debts of earth in comparison with 
those due to God, and if these were not cancelled before 
the day of reckoning came, how terrible would not that 
condemnation be ? 

Full of christian faith, hope, and charity as she might 
be, yet Augusta knew there was a limit to God's Holy 
Spirit, and she feared lest her father was drawing near 
that limit. Every religious privilege seemed to have 
been given to him, and rejected by him. The one sin 
of avarice, the greed of this world's goods, had taken 
such possession of his whole being that he seemed to 
have no thought or care left for aught save money ,:• and 
the further that it eluded his grasp the more eagerly did 
he seek to clutch it. Eemembering this, she could not 
but remember also the fate of him of old, who, for love 
of money, betrayed his Master, and sacrificed heaven for 
hell. One particular thing had often helped to impress 
this thought yet more painfully upon her. Mr. Ellison's 
iemper, as we have said, was very bad, and seemed to 
have grown worse every visit he paid to Garthfield, but 
nothing seemed to rouse him to anger so much as, 
what he called, the "absurd prodigality" with which 
the two girls, Violet and Augusta, spent their money 
on the poor. Everything given away seemed to him so 
much lost to himself, and bitter were the upbraidings 
which they received for the " reckless extravagance " 
which made them, he declared, often spend the money 
on others which ought to have been spent on themselves, 
or in saving him from some of the expenses which he 
could so ill afford to incur. How, seeing and hearing 
this, could Augusta sometimes fail to think with fear 
and trembling, of what would be the end of this long life 
of selfishness and avarice? 



CHAPTEE LI. 




HE crisis, long expected, warded ofif in various 
ways, but inevitable, came at last, and the first 
tidings of its arrival reached those most im- 
Aiediately concerned in it through the newspaper. Mr. 
John Ellison had been in New York for some time, and 
it was many weeks since his family had heard from him; 
but this was nothing very rare, and they were not feeling 
at all more than usually anxious, when Pauline, going 
to the rectory to see Mrs. Evans, who was ill, was 
kept waiting there for some time whilst the doctor was 
upstairs. 

Augusta and Violet had carried ofif the children for a 
walk to keep the house quiet, or she would assuredly 
have found her way to the nursery instead of waiting in 
the little drawing-room. A newspaper lay upon the 
table, and she took it up. As she did so, her eye fell 
upon the list of bankrupts, and the first name that met 
her glance was that of Ellison. At that moment the 
door opened, and Mr. Evans came in. Her face showed 
him that something had shocked her, and taking the 
paper from her hand, he too read the announcement. 
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" You did not know ? " she said eagerly. " You had 
not heard?" 

**No/' he said; " my wife has been so ill. I really 
had not looked at the paper. I had only just opened it 
when Mr. Smithson came in^ and I went upstairs with 
him." 

**It may be some other Ellison," said Pauline; "it 
is not an uncommon name." 

Mr. Evans shook his head. 

*' I'm afraid there is no hope of that. It would be 
most unlikely. His brother told me when I was in 
London that this was what he was daily expecting." 

Pauline paid her visit to Mrs. Evans, and cheered her 
own heart in cheering that of another. Still, as she left 
the rectory, and turned her face towards the manor 
farm, her heart was heavy within her. The catastrophe 
had come at last. What would be its result? — its 
result, not upon the incomes or lives of those whom it 
most concerned, but upon their hearts and souls ? 
Surely, in every great catastrophe, this will be the first 
thought to arise in the minds of those who have at 
heart the spiritual welfare of others. There was not 
much need to think of Mrs. Ellison, for a softening 
of the brain had caused her now for some months to 
have no thought for herself, and Pauline had no fear of 
Augusta. It would be a heavy trial no doubt, and, like 
all other chastening, it would be grievous for the present, 
but afterward, when her soul had been duly exercised 
thereby, it would most assuredly bring forth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness. But how would such a trial 
affect Laura, and especially what would be its result on 
Mr. John Ellison himself. 
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Paulina was pondering abstractedly over these 
thoughts^ when, turning a corner, she came upon 
Augusta, who started at sight of her, and immediately 
put into her pocket a letter which she was holding in 
her hand, in a strange, nervous way, most unlike hier 
usual open manner. 

Pauline's quick eye caught in an instant the signs of 
tears on her cheeks, and of agitation in her manjaer« 
She felt thankful afterwards to have plunged into the 
matter at once by saying abruptly — 

'' Oh, Gussie darling, you too have heard the newst 
Has your uncle Ernest written ? Does he say anything 
of your father?" 

Augusta burst into tears. 

"Yes," she sobbed, "my poor, poor father. I csme 
away to be alone, because I could not bear. to stay in, the 
house, or for even Violet to know. But I can't keep, it 
from you.^' 

And with a fresh burst of bitter weeping she gave the 
letter to Mademoiselle Pauline to read. 

** Not now, darling, and not here," said Pauline, " we 
are close to the bay ; we will go into the Httle cave and 
read it there." 

And putting her arm within Augusta's, she turned 
into a little winding path close by, which led down to 
the bay, and there, in the shelter of their special cave, 
she read the letter which Augusta had received from 
Mr. Ernest Ellison, telling her, in gentlest terms, the 
truth which had to be told, yet which he could not come 
to Garthfield to break to her himself, as he should 
wish to have done, since he was once more about to set. 
sail for New York, this time to see his elder brother. 
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-who, in a paxoxyem of despair^ had attempted to take 
away his own life, and had been placed under confine- 
ment in consequence. In concluding his letter, he had 
begged them not to be too cast down, since it was a 
certain thing that his brother had no tendency to real 
insanity, and they must hope that all this bitter sorrow, 
might only prove in the end to be a very loving answer 
to many prayers. 

This was the letter, and many tears did the two girls 
shed oyer it, Pauline weeping in the very spirit of Him 
who once of old wept oyer the doomed city which it was 
helpless any longer to attempt to save from the desolation 
and ruin brought upon it by its own sin and obstinacy. 
Long had Pauline been treading in the steps of her 
Divine Master, and deeply had she become imbued with 
His Spirit, and very great and very real was her love for 
souls. No sight on earth seemed so terrible to her as 
the sight of one wilfully rejecting salvation, and choosing 
the path to ruin ; and now she mourned for him who, 
she feared, was beyond hope and beyond prayer ; a hope- 
lessly barren cumberer of the ground, who, having long 
refused to bring forth fruit, was at length cut down. 
Augusta sat very quietly with an expression of hopeless 
madness on her face, and for some time Pauline could 
not find it in her heart to offer her much comforts 
Thoughts came to her mind one after another ; thoughts 
of the wicked and ungrateful husbandmen from whom 
the vineyard was taken that it might be let out to 
worthier ones ; thoughts of the corner-stone which the 
builders rejected, and which fell upon them and crushed 
them ; thoughts of the unwortiiy guest cast forth in just 
eondemnation from the marriage feast. But these wero 
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none of them snch thoughts as she conld suggest to that 
poor sorrowful daughter, sitting there with clasped hands 
and tearfal eyes. Other thoughts soon followed, how- 
ever, and in speaking to her of the faith which could 
remove mountains, and which was to find its expression 
in prayer, their hearts were comforted, and they returned 
to the house, remembering that the God of Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, was their God, and that if they 
would only trust in Him, they might yet make as won- 
derful experience of His power and mercy as ever had 
been made by His saints of old. 

The greatest of all commandments was deeply en- 
graved on both their hearts, and firm in their belief that 
the Lord their God was the one Lord whom to know 
truly was to love truly, and strong in the love to all 
men which such knowledge must ever inspire, they 
were returning home with greatly comforted hearts, 
when, just as they were passing widow Stone's cottage, 
Violet came out of it, with such a very bright look on 
her face, as showed she had heard nothing of the morn- 
ing's news. 

" See," she said, holding out a shilling to mademoi- 
selle, ''this is widow Stone's contribution to our mis- 
sion fund, it has taken her six weeks to save it up — a 
most literal ' widow's mite,' is it not ? and given in such 
a true spirit of charity — not out of her abundance, for 
she has hardly enough to subsist upon, but by dint of 
actual saving and self-denial." 

But as she spoke, she observed the expression on 
Augusta's face, so unlike her usual ready sympathy, 
and, glancing from her to Pauline, she saw that there 
was something amiss, and eagerly inquired what it was. 
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Augusta withdrew her arm from Pauline's, and, whis- 
pering to her, *^ Tell her everything. She must know 
sooner or later, and I would rather you told her," she 
went on quickly in front, and left Pauline to tell Violet 
as much as she herself knew. 

Pauline could talk to Violet on this subject more 
freely than to Augusta, and they held very sad and 
solemn converse together, recalling much that had gone 
before, and dwelling, not in reprobation, but in sad 
recollection, on the long- indulged avarice which had at 
length led to such despair and ruin, and to the com- 
mission of so terrible a crime as this attempted 
suicide. 

" Poor uncle Ernest,*' said Violet," this will have been 
a heavy blow for him, he has always been so anxious 
about uncle John, and has never given up hope for him. 
He was talking to me only the last time I stayed with 
him in London of the days when they were boys to- 
gether, and used to kneel at our grandmother's knee to 
say their evening prayers. It seems strange to think of 
the many yieldings to temptation and resisting of good 
influences which he must have persisted in before he 
could reach such a point as this." 

Once more Pauline thought of one of old, who had 
been led by this same love of money into yet deadlier 
sin — into sin so deadly and awful as the mind of man 
can scarcely conceive, and she reflected that he too must 
once have been apparently upright and pure. Otherwise 
would he ever have been numbered amongst the twelve ? 

But she did not express these thoughts. They were 
close to the house now, and as they came in, all ideas 
were dispersed by the first sounds that met their ears — 
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sonnds of loud hysterical weeping, followed • by bitter 
lamentation and complaint. 

Augusta bad obeyed her uncle's wishes, and broken, 
the news to her mother and sister. Mrs. Ellison had 
not comprehended them, but Laura was in loud and 
angry grief — alas! not for her father, but for the crush- 
ing out of those last hopes of a recovered fortune to 
which she had clung. Pauline .was kept in closeattend-- 
ance on her all the evening, for though she had her own 
attendant — or rather shared the attention of ^her invalid 
mother's nurse — ^at times she became so excited and 
violent, that only Pauline's great patience and self- 
control were equal to the demand made upon them, and 
this night was one of\ these occasions. So deeply had 
Pauline learned from her Master Christ the lesson of 
His own humility, so truly did she partake of His spirit 
of lowliness, who had not shrunk even from washing His 
disciples' feet, that no work, however lowly or self-sacri- 
ficing, seemed too lowly for her, and that evening she. 
spent almost entirely with Laura, whilst the two cousins, 
sat together, and talked, like the sisters that ;they truly, 
were in heart, of their present sorrow, and their futuv.e< 
prospects. 

Next morning, Pauline, Violet, and Augusta were All 
once more walking along the pleasant green lanes, lead- 
ing from the church on the hill to the Manor Farm. 
They had shrunk a little — ^at least Augusta had — ^from 
going to church, and meeting Mr. Evans, who knew of 
Mr. Ellison's disgrace, if not of his sin, but where could 
they better hope to get their faith strengthened and their 
hope quickened than in the house of prayer, and they, 
had to-day had their souls still further refreshed and 
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strengthened by the receiving of the holy sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ. 

As they walked home afterwards, they felt themselves 
indeed to be the "little children '* of their blessed Master, 
utterly ignorant, yet being continually taught by Him 
all that it was needful for them to know, utterly weak 
and powerless, and yet constantly strengthened by Him 
for all that He intended them to do — united together in 
a bond of love which sorrow could only strengthen, as 
together they sought to obey in all its fulness, in every 
fresh circumstance of their lives, the new commandment 
which was written on all their hearts^ " Little childjmi^. 
love one another.^' Their hearts were very weak-.i^ 
frail, and yet they felt that they were safe, so long^^aftv 
they lived in distrust of themselves^ and, in full reliance 
on Him who was always praying for them that their 
faith might not fail. Satan might sift them as wheat, 
but, whilst their strength lay, not in themselves, but in 
Christ, they need not fear but that they should be up- 
held, through sorrow and suffering perhaps, but unto 
death. 

They had seen the Father in His Son Jesus Christ, 
and believing as they did, in Him, they had received 
from Him the Comforter, who was strengthening and 
•cheering their souls with consolations such as those who 
know not Christ could neither have conceived nor com- 
prehended. 




CHAPTER LII. 

OME weeks passed — weeks of much uneertainty- 
and anxiety, and of much prayer and faith also, 
and then once more Pauline Monier, and' 
Violet, and Augusta Ellison sat together in the porch- 
room of the Manor Farm. 

Their future plans they considered to he settled, so 
far as it was possible fully to arrange them without the 
consent of Mr. Ernest Ellison. Of this consent, how- 
ever, they felt pretty certain, for both Violet and' 
Augusta had sent their uncle detailed accounts both of 
their feelings and their intentions, and, in his replies, he 
had raised no objection to anything that they proposed, 
but, on the contrary, had seemed both to approve and' 
sympathise, only stipulating that no steps should be 
taken towards carrying any plans into execution until • 
his return. 

Pauline and the two girls had decided to seek for 
situations as governesses, unless, indeed, it should be 
found possible for them to remain together and take 
pupils. For this they considered themselves — and with 
reason — fully qualified. Violet's talents and acquire-- 
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ments as a musician rendered her capable to teach 
pupils of whatever age or proficiency they might be. 
She had long ceased to go to Exton for lessons : indeed 
the master there had himself said some two years ago 
that it was quite useless to continue them, unless he 
and she were to change places, and he were to learn 
while she taught ; but every year, during the weeks 
which she spent with her uncle Ernest in his London 
rectory, she had taken finishing lessons from the very 
first professors, and by means of these, and her own 
hard study and careful practising, she had become what 
her own genius had always fitted her for, and what it 
had been the desire of her heart to be — ^an accomplished 
musician. With such talents as hers for music, and 
with all mademoiselle's capabilities and experience as 
a governess, and all Augusta's proficiency in the drier 
subjects of geography, and grammar, and arithmetic, 
the three friends had decided that they might conscien- 
tiously take upon themselves the responsibility of form- 
ing an educational establishment in London if only 
they had the means to do so, and a good opening could 
be found. The means Violet hoped her uncle would 
allow her to supply, since the greater part of her little 
fortune was safe, although a portion of it had been 
involved in her uncle's failure, as indeed had been also 
a considerable part of Mr. Ernest Ellison's own property. 
Violet had urged strongly on her uncle the advisability 
of his allowing her to take a house in London, and 
furnish it for the purpose they had in view, and visions 
were already rising before the minds of the three friends 
of the happiness and comfort which they might still 
hope to enjoy when they should be settled in a home of 
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their own, sorroanded by a group of pupils, whom the 
younger girls used to say it would be the object of their 
lives to train and teach on the same principles, and after 
the same manner that their beloved mademoiselle had 
trained and taught them. Failing the possibility of 
doing this, their decision was to go out separately as 
governesses, and by their united efforts — added io the 
sacrifice for the present of Violet's little income — to 
secure to Mrs. Ellison and Laura and to poor Mr. John 
Ellison, in his yet greater a£9iction, the comforts to 
which they had been always accustomed, and which 
certainly neither Mrs. Ellison nor Laura were able to 
learn to do without. 

At first there had been strong remonstrances on the 
part of Augusta, and for a time Mademoiselle Pauline 
had sided with her, in setting it strongly before Violet 
that she was in no way called upon to sacrifice herself 
in this way for her relations. " Why should she do 
so ? " was the question which was constantly put before 
her, and which she found herself obliged to meet in 
every possible way. Many were the arguments which 
she supplied for over-ruling all suggested objections, 
and convincing her friends that her wish was one which 
she was justified in carrying out on every possible 
ground — on the grounds of sympathy, and benevolence, 
and christian feeling. But the one great and most 
convincing argument in favour of her desire Violet never 
mentioned to any one. It lay hidden in her heart. She 
had never forgotten — truly as she had forgiven — the 
deep wound made in her heart, the lifelong deprivation 
td her own happiness, caused by her only brother's early 
death ; and when she remembered' T^at had caused that 
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trial, she felt urged to do all that lay in her power to 
bring comfort to him who had brought such sorrow to 
her. In what cleajrer way could she follow the steps of 
Him whom to imitate was the desire of her soul? Often 
was she cheered by the thought that this might be an 
oecftsion for thus seeking to follow Christ, and yet, she 
said to herself, " how little opportunity could she — 
could ahy one — ever have of really candying out in their 
own lives the Saviour's example of forgiveness to His 
enemies." Derision and degradation, taunts and 
treachery, the agonies of Gethsemane, and the tortures 
of Calvary, had not been able to shake His love for 
sinners, or His capacity of full and free forgiveness. 
And yet how much it required of His grace within our 
feeble hearts to enable us to endure a little, to love a 
little, and to forgive a little ! 

Augusta had gone through deep waters since her 
uncle's letter had first reached her, but in this sorrow 
she had drawn closer to her Saviour than ever before. 
She had tasted the bitterness of humiliation and shame, 
and in her trouble she had been upheld by the tenderest 
human sympathy. Its solace and sweetness had only 
made her realise more fully how trifling are all man's 
humiliations and sorrows compared with those of Him 
who, when He bore for our sakes the keenest anguish of 
body and mind, ^' pain in its acutest sting, shame in its 
most overwhelming brutality," had borne all the sorrow 
and all the shame alone. Pauline, Violet, old Myra, even 
the maid Euth, had shown her the deepest sympathy, 
and tried to soften in every way the soreness of her trial. 
But when Jesus was full of heaviness, and looked for 
some to have pity on Him, there was no man, nor was 
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any foDnd to comfort Him. Even the chosen three failed 
to show the sympathy for which He looked, at all events, 
from them* Even James and John and Peter could 
sleep in the hoar of their Master's sorest need. 

But we return from our digression to the porch-room, 
where we left our heroine Yiolet and her two friends, 
and where they still were, when, to their surprise, a 
fly drove up to the door, and Mr. Ernest Ellison got 
out of it. 

All three went to meet him, and scarcely had he been 
allowed the refreshment necessary after his journey, 
before all were eager for approval of the plans that had 
been proposed to him. 

"He could not but approve," he said, "how could 
he?*' and his eyes turned to Violet, especially ; "he only 
hoped they would not be disappointed to hear that he 
also had formed plans, which he had only waited to 
mention until he knew whether they were possible of 
execution." 

Pauline and the girls exchanged glances, with the 
same thought in all their minds, that they had not been 
equally wise. 

Mr. Ellison turned to Augusta first, only uttering, 
however, an idea which had been floating, although 
somewhat indistinctly, in her own mind, ever since she 
had heard from her uncle of her father's having been — 
through his means — very soon released from the medical 
care under which he had been placed, and having 
actually at that moment found employment in New 
York. 

"As I told you," said Mr. Ellison, "your father 
already has a post in a firm there, the present head of 
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which is a young man, the grandson of one of your 
grandfather's oldest and staunchest friends, with whom 
we have had business transactions for years/' 

"I believe," he added, "that this has all been ordered 
by a most merciful Providence. Young Mr. Falconer 
is a truly christian man, and, moreover, feels deeply 
his obligations to your grandfather, who was the 
means of his family first making the start in New 
York, which has led to the present prosperity of their 
firm. 

He is most anxious to retain your father's services, 
Oussie, and considers that his talents and experience 
will be of the greatest advantage to him. He is ready 
to give him a very good salary, and your father is will- 
ing to accept it, but his life will be a lonely one, and 
naturally there will be much to try him. I think, 
<jussie, you should live with him, and be his comfort 
and stay. And I believe you would find him a very 
•changed man. Man's extremity is often God's oppor- 
tunity in more ways than one. I do not think you 
would be unhappy," 

"Oh, uncle Ernest," exclaimed Augusta, "do you 
think I should mind if I were unhappy, if I could only 
be of use to papa — ^poor dear papa? " 

Yet even as she spoke her heart failed within her, 
as the prospect of the peaceful intended London home 
faded out of sight, giving place to one of sorrowful 
separation from all she loved so well, and solitary life 
with the father with whom she had never had any 
sympathy, and the last remembrances of whom were so 
intensely painful and humiliating. Tears were in her 
^yes as she said — 

26 
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'' But my mother and Laura, what would become of 
them ? Somebody must maintain them ? " 

** Perhaps we can do that ? interrupted Yiolet, espe- 
cially with such help as uncle Ernest has just been 
telling us he insists on giving.*' 

Mr. Ernest Ellison could not help smiling, grare a» 
the subject was, and as he himself felt. These young 
people were all so impetuous. 

** I thought it had been arranged for Yiolet to livo 
with me as soon as my new rectory was furnished, which 
will be in about a month,*' he said. 

" Oh, but, uncle, of course I had quite given up all 
thought of that" she exclaimed. ^' I had longed to keep 
house for you, and help you in your parish, but 

" But you would rather earn money, and do some- 
thing to help in this great family trouble, which,, 
coming to one member, belongs to us all ?" 

" Yes, uncle, far rather." 

** So I thought, Yiolet, and thinking so, and sym- 
pathising in this feeling, I resolved to further your 
wishes by every means in my power* I consulted an 
old friend on the subject. You remember Monsieur 
Zerbini." 

" Of course, uncle, how could I ever forget him ?* 
Besides, he gave me lessons only last summer." 

"And declined receiving payment for them," said her 
uncle, " and said he would never again be remunerated 
for any teaching it was in his power to give you, for he 
was quite sufiSciently rewarded by the credit you were to 
him as a pupil." 

" Yes, uncle," said Yiolet, with a blush. 

** Well, I went to consult him yesterday about you» 
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I knew he would give me good advice, but I did not 
know what he actually tells me is the case, that he has 
a vacancy in the Harley Street Academy at this moment, 
which he would be only too glad if you would consent to 
fill. How would you like to undertake the musical 
instruction of the third and fourth classes there ? It 
would occupy four hours of your time daily, and he 
would gladly give you three hundred a year. And you 
might still live with me." 

" And keep house for you ! " exclaimed Violet, Her 
heart for the moment palpitating with delight and thank- 
falness. But the next instant it sank again, as she 
contrasted her own prospects with those of Augusta and 
Pauline, and reproached herself for what seemed to her 
like selfishness. 

Her uncle did not answer ; and Violet, struck by the 
peculiar expression of his face — a look half grave yet 
half amused — was about to repeat her question, when the 
door was opened, and Myra entered, bringing a message 
from Laura that her uncle would come to her at once. 

It struck Violet that he was particularly prompt in 
obeying this peremptory summons, and, somehow or 
other, she could not succeed in finding another oppor- 
tunity of questioning him on this, to her, most interest- 
ing subject until late that evening, when, as they were 
all leaving the dining-room together after tea, he put 
his arm in hers, and drawing her out into the garden^ 
he said to her — 

" And so you would like to keep house for me ? " 

** Very, very much,*' she replied. 

''You are rather a young housekeeper," he said, 
something of his old teasing way. 
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*^ But not too yoangy uncle Ernest. I am nineteen. 
Besides, I should have Myra." 

" Myra is rather an old housekeeper," he replied, in 
the same tone. 

" Oh, uncle Ernest," Violet exclaimed, "you are only 
teasing me!" 

"Besides," she added, drawing closer to him, and 
looking up into his face with the pleading look in her 
large blue eyes, which, from her childhood, her uncle 
had always found it so hard to resist, " besides, it has 
always been a kind of promise." 

" A conditional promise, Violet ; you know it was only 
to be if I remained an old bachelor, and there did not 
seem much prospect then of my being able to marry." 

"But now that you have a living you are going to 
be married. Oh, uncle Ernest, and you never told 
me!" 

"You don't give a man time to tell you anything," 
said her uncle. ''I never saw such an impetuous little 
damsel. Come now, listen to me, if you can, while I 
talk to you. You are rather a young housekeeper. 
Myra is rather an old one. What would you say to our 
dear mademoiselle keeping house for us all three — ^you 
and me, and good, faithful Myra ? " 

The truth shone brightly before her now. She won- 
dered she had not guessed it before. 

" Oh, uncle Ernest ! you are going to be married to. 
my dear, dear Mademoiselle Pauline." 

" I hope so, Violet ; do you not think I am a very 
happy man ? *' 

" Very, veiy happy, uncle Ernest, and I am veiy happy 
too," she exclaimed, though the first expression of her 
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happiness showed itself in the quick tears that filled her 
eyes. Her uncle kissed them tenderly away. 

*' That is all right, then/' he said ; '' now let us come 
in, and ask Pauline if she is happy too." 

Pauline's face, as she came to the drawing-room 
window to meet them, answered that question without 
any need of words. 



CONCLUSION. 




OME years later, happening to be in London for 
a few days, we paid an unexpected visit to Mr* 
Ernest Ellison in his rectory in the West 
End, and were fortunate enough to find him at home. 
A very pleasant home we thought it, as we sat with him 
in the library, where he was resting after his day's work 
with his sweet-looking wife and two bright children, 
Alfie and Violet. Our first inquiry was for Violet, and 
hearing that she was to be found now in a home of her 
own, as the happy wife of one of her uncle's most zealous 
and valued curates, we very willingly sought her there, 
and were delighted to find her so unchanged, and still 
looking so bright and fair, so completely the Violet of 
other days, although she not only introduced us to her 
husband, but also to a bonny little son, now two years 
old. He was brought into the room by a black nurse, a 
tall, upright young woman with eyes like Myra's, and 
raven-black hair, and fall red lips that smiled wide with 
delight, and exhibited a row of pearl-white teeth, in 
response to our genuine admiration of her charge, a fair, 
lovely little fellow, with large blue eyes and golden hair, 
which did credit to his Ellison descent. Old Myra we 
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had jast seen, having been allowed to pay our respects 
to her in the nursery, where she sat in a large rocking- 
chair, with spectacles on her nose, and snow-white curly 
locks under her turban — a turban still, though of rather 
a modified form — taking charge of the youngest child, 
baby Gussie, her special darling and delight ; but who 
could this be ? When the baby and his nurse had gone 
we learned from Violet that it was Lydia, her former 

foster-sister, who had been living with her ever since 
she married. 

"Uncle John arranged it all," she said, with the 
beaming smile which we well remembered, **it has been 
one of his many, many kindnesses." 

And then she added — news which we had heard 
before from Mr. Ernest Ellison, but greatly enjoyed 
hearing again from her — 

"You can't think how happy he is in his now home 
with Augusta. You know she is married to the head 
of the firm, but since her marriage, Mr. Falconer 
will not allow his father-in-law to hold a subordinate 
post in the business, or indeed do any regular work. 
Yet Augusta says he never feels his life to be an useless 
one, and that it is a constant source of happiness to her 
to see how happy he seems at last. Both the boys are in 
their brother-in-law's house, and in looking after them, 
and helping them, and supplying Mr. Falconer with the 
advice and assistance which he constantly applies to 
him for, and which he is so well able to give, uncle John 
is kept constantly employed. His health is so restored 
that he talks of bringing the boys to England in the 
autumn to see poor Laura, and to visit their mother's 
grave." 
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Poor Laura ! Mrs. Ellison had been sleeping for some 
time in the quiet churchyard on the hill, where lay the 
gipsy woman, Jem Stone, and little Alfred. But Laura 
still lived at the Garthfield Manor Farm. That once 
much disliked place was the only home where she was 
content to be, and there the united love of her sister 
Augusta, her uncle Ernest, and her cousin Violet, had 
secured her every comfort which could in any way soften 
the trial or add to the enjoyment of what must always be 
a sufifering condition. Her faithful attendant — Buth 
Stone — was a great help to them in their efforts to make 
her as happy and comfortable as possible, and so were 
the family at the rectory, who were unfailing in their 
attentions to her. But her mind had completely failed 
of late, and she was never happy in any other home 
than that to which she was accustomed, nor did she 
like any one to remain with her except Ruth. 



THE END. 
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